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FROM THE PREFACE 


controlling mind so severely that their gain in erudition is a[)t to 
be outweighed by their dullness. . . . 

The spelling of Asiatic words and names follows the jirinciple 
observed in my work on Akbar, with, perhaps, a slight further 
indulgence in popular literai^^ forms. I'he only diacritical mark 
used as a general rule is that placed overlong vowels, and intended 
as a guide to the a})j)roximate pronunciation. Consonants are to 
be pronounced as in Elnglish. Vowels usually have the Italian 
sounds, so that Mir is to be read as ‘ Meer’ and MTd- as ^ Mool- 
Short a with stress is pronounced like n in ‘ but *, and when 
without stress as an indistinct vowel like the A in ‘ America'*. 
The name Akhar consequently is pronounced ^ Ukbur * or ‘ Ukber*. 
No simpler system is practicable, for we cannot revert to the 
barbarisms of the old books. 

Much research and care have been devoted to the collection and 
reproduction of the numerous illustrations. 

My acknowledgements are due to the Secretary of State for 
India for general liberty to use illustrations in official publica- 
tions. ... A few coins have been copied from the Journal and Pw- 
ceedingH of the Adaitc SiK'iely oj' Bengal, by permission. 

Cojiyright extracts are rejiroduced b}" permission of . . . Robert 
Sewell, Esq., I.C.S. Retired (Vijayanagar) ; and the India Society 
(from version of Kabir). . . . 

Note. — As the book probably will be used in colleges, it seems well to 
say that the two sections of the Introduction are not intended for 
junior students, who may leave them unread. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


'J'he relevant entries in the list of Additions and Correelions 
printed in the first edition of the wliolc work liave now been 
ineorporated with the text and notes. 

The opportunity has ])een taken by the author to rectify sundry 
ninute slips or errors^ and to insert a few additional references. 
The principal corrections of matters of fact will be found on pages 
:vi note ; 225 (Kutli Minar) ; 2(>7, noic 2 ; 289, h 36 and wo/e ; 307, 
*ast two lines; 334, fifth line from bottom; 339, foundation of 
Madras and Aungier’s tomb ; 407, k 10; 408, 1. 12, and Index; 
J<39, note, first para. ; 452, last line of text ; and 466, new note. In 
♦lie j)assagc three or four words have been changed. 




INTRODUCTION 
SECTION 1 

The geographical foundation ; diversity in unity and unity in diversity ; 
the scenes and periods of the story ; sea-power ; forms of government ; 
the history of thought. 

The geographical unit. The India of this book is almost 
exclusively the geographical unit called by that name on the 
ordinary maps, bounded on the north, north-west, and north-cast 
by mountain ranges, and elsewhere by the sea. The extensive 
Burmese territories, although now governed as part of the Indian 
empire, cannot be described as being part of India. Burma has 
a separate history, rarely touching on that of India prior to the 
nineteenth century. Similarly, Ceylon, although geologically 
a fragment detached from the peninsula in relatively recent times, 
always has had a distinct political existence, requiring separate 
historical treatment. The island is not now included in the Indian 
empire, and its affairs will not be discussed in this work, except 
incidentall 5 ^ Certain portions of Balochistan now administered 
or controlled by the Indian Government lie beyond the limits of 
the geographical unit called India. Aden and sundry other out- 
lying dependencies of the Indian empire obviously are not parts of 
India, and the happenings in those places rarely demand notice. 

Vast extent of airea. Formal, technical descriptions of the 
geographical and physical features of India may be found in many 
easily accessible books, and need not be reproduced here. But 
certain geographical facts with a direct bearing on the history 
require brief comment, because, as Richard Hakluyt truly observed 
long ago, ‘ Geographic and Chronologic are the Sunne and the 
Moone, the right eye and the left eye of all history.’ The large | 
extent of the area of India, which may be correctly designated as? 
a sub-continent, is a material geographical fact. The history of^ 
a region so vast, bounded by a coast-line of about 3,400 miles, 
more or less, and a mountain barrier on the north some 1,600 
miles in length, and inhabited by a population numbering nearly 
300 millions, necessarily must be "long and intricate. The detailed 
treatment suitable to the story of a small country cannot be 
applied in a general history of India. The author of such a book 
must be content to sketch his picture in outlines boldly drawn, 
and to leave out multitudes of recorded particulars. 

Continontal and peninsular redone. Another geographical 
fact, namely, that India comprises both a large continental, sub- 
tropical area, and an approximately equal peninsular, tropical area, 
has had immense influence upon the history. 

Three territorial compartments. Geographical conditiopis 

h 
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divided Indian history, unrtil the nineteenth century, into three 
well-marked territorial compartments, not to mention miho^ dis- 
tinct areas, such as the Kohkan, the Himalayan region, and others. 
The three are : (1) the northern plains forming the basins of the 
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Indus and Ganges ; (2) the Deccan plateau lying to the south of 
the Narbadh, and to the north of the Krishna and TungabhadrH 
rivers ; and (8) the far south, beyond those rivers, compming 
the group of Tamil states. Ordinarily, each of those three geogra- 
phical compartments has had a distinct, highly complex story of 





DOMINANCE OF THE NORTH iii 

its own. The points of contact between the three histories are not 
very numerous. 

Dominaxice of the north. The northern plains, the Aryavarta 
of the old books, and the Hindostan of more recent times, always 
have been the seat of the principal empires and the scene of the 
events most interesting to the outer world. The wide waterways 
of the great snow-fed rivers and the fertile level plains are natural 
advantages which have inevitably attracted a teeming population 
from time immemorial. The open nature of the country, easily 
accessible to martial invaders from the north-west, has given 
frequent occasion for the formation of powerful kingdoms ruled 
by vigorous foreigners. The peninsular, tropical section of India, 
isolated from the rest of the world by its position, and in contact 
with other countries only by sea-borne commerce, has pursued its 
own course, little noticed by and caring little for forei^ers. The 
historian of India is bound by the nature of things to direct his 
attention primarily to the north, and is able to give only a secondary 
place to the story of the Deccan plateau and the far south. 

No southern power ever could attempt to master the north, but 
the more ambitious rulers of Aryavarta or Hindostan often have 
extended their sway far beyond the dividing line of the Narbada. 
When Dupleix in the eighteenth century dreamed of a Franco- 
Indian empire with its base in the peninsula he was bound to fail. 
The success of the English was dependent on their acquisition of 
rich Bengal and their command of the Gangetic waterway. In 
a later stage of the British advance the conquest of the PanJab 
was conditioned by the control of the Indus navigation, previously 
secured by the rather unscrupulous proceedings of Lords Auckland 
and Ellen borough. The rivers of the peninsula do not offer 
similar facilities for penetration of the interior. 

Changes in rivers. The foregoing general observations indi- 
cate broadly the ways in which the geographical position and con- 
ffguration of India have affected the course of her history. But 
the subject will bear a little more elaboration and the discussion 
of certain less conspicuous illustrations of the bearing of geography 
upon history. Let us consider for a moment the changes in the 
great rivers of India, which, when seen in full flood, suggest thoughts 
of the ocean rather than of inland streams. Unless one has battled 
in an open ferry-boat with one of those mighty masses of surging 
water in the height of the rains, it is diffic\ilt to realize their 
demoniac power. They cut and carve the soft alluvial plains at 
tkeir will, recking of nothing. Old beds of the Sutlaj can be traced 
across a space eighty-flve miles wide. The Indus, the Ganges, the 
Kosi, the Brahmaputra, and scores of other rivers behave, each 
according to its ability, in the same way, despising all barriers, 
natural or artiflcial. ^^o can tell where" the Indus flowed in the 
days of Alexander the Great ? Yet books, professedly learned, 
are not afraid to trace his course minutely through the PanjSb 
and Sind by the help of some modem map, and to offer pretended 
identifications of sites upon the banks of rivers which certainly 
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were somewhere else twenty-two centuries ago. We know that 
they must have been somewhere else, but where they were no man 
can tell. So with the Vedic rivers, several of which bear the 
ancient names. The rivers of the Rishis were not the rivers of 
to-day. The descrijptions prove that in the old, old days their 
character often differed completely from what it now is, and ex- 
perience teaches that their courses must have been widely diver- 
gent. Commentators in their arm-chairs with the latest edition 
of the Indian Atlas opened out before them are not always willing 
to be bothered with siicli inconvenient facts. Ever since the early 
Muhammadan invasions the changes in the rivers have been 
enormous, and the contemporary histories of the foreign con- 
querors cannot be understood unless the reality and extent of 
those changes be borne constantly in mind. One huge river- 
system, based on the extinct Hakra or Wahindah river, which 
once flowed down from the mountains through Bahawalpur, has 
wholly disappeared, the final stages having been deferred until the 
eighteenth century. Scores of mounds, silent witnesses to the 
existence of numberless forgotten and often nameless towns, bear 
testimony to the desolation wrought when the waters of life desert 
their channels. A large and fascinating volume might be devoted 
to the study and description of the freaks of Indian rivers. 

Position of cities. In connexion with that topic another point 
rnay be mentioned. The founders of the more important old 
cities almost invariably built, if possible, on the bank of a river, 
and not only that, but between two rivers in the triangle above 
the confluence. Dozens of examples might be cited, but one must 
suffice. The ancient imperial capital, Pataliputra, represented 
by the modern Patna, occupied such a secure position between the 
guarding waters of the Son and the Ganges. The existing city, 
twelve mil^s or so below the confluence, has lost the strategical 
advantages of its predecessor. Historians who forget the position 
of Pataliputra in relation to the rivers go hopelessly wrong in their 
comments on the texts of the ancient Indian and foreign authors. 

Ghang^es of the land. Changes in the coast-line and the level 
of the land have greatly modified the course of history, and must 
be remembered by the historian who desires to avoid ludicrous 
blunders. The story of the voyage of Nearchos, for instance, 
cannot be properly appreciated by any student who fails to compare 
the descriptions recorded by the Greeks with the surveys of 
modern geographers. When the changes in the eoast-line are 
understood, statements of the old authors which looked erroneous 
at first sight are found to be correct. The utter destruction of 
the once wealthy commercial cities of Korkai and Kayal on the 
Tinnevelly coast, now miles from the sea and buried under sand 
dunes, ceases to be a’ mystery when we know, as we do, that the 
coast level has risen. In other localities, some not very distant 
from the places named, the converse has happened, and the sea has 
advanced, or, in other words, the land has sunk. The careful 
investigator of ancient history needs to be continually on his guard 
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against the insidious deceptions of the modern map. Many learned 
professors, German and others, have tumbled headlong into the pit. 
The subject being a hobby of mine I must not ride the steed too far. 

The scenes of Indian history. Emphasis has been laid on the 
fact that most of the notable events of Indian history occurred 
in one or other of the three great regions separated "from each 
other by natural barriers. Hindostan, the Deccan, and the far 



soiith continued to be thus kept apart until the rapid progress of 
scientific discovery during the nineteenth century overthrew the 
boundaries set by The mighty Indus and Ganges are 

now spanned by railway bridges as securely as a petty water- 
course is crossed by a six-foot culvert. The No Man’s Land of 
Gondwana — the wild country along the banks of the Narbada 
and among the neighbouring hills — no longer hides any secrets. 
Hoads and railways climb the steepest passes of the Western Ghats, 
which more than once tried the nerves of our soldiers in the old 
wars. The magnifieent natural haven of Bombay always was as 
good as it is now, but it was of no use to anybody as long as it 
was cut off from the interior of India by creeks, swamps, and 
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mountains. The changes in modern conditions, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate, have made Bombay the premier city of 
India. Royal command may decree that the ofhciai head-quarters 
of the Government of India should shift from Calcutta to Delhi, 
but no proclamations can make the inland city of the Moguls the 
real capital of India, so long as the Indian empire is ruled by the 
masters of the sea. The claim to the first place may be disputed 
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between Calcutta and Bombay. No rival can share in the com- 
petition. 

Fortresses. The progress of modern science has not only de- 
stroyed the political and strategical value of the natural barriers 
offered by mountains, rivers, and forests. It has also rendered 
useless the ancient fortresses, which used to be considered impr^- 
nabie, and were more often won by bribery than by assault. 
A^irgarh in Kh&ndSsh, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was reckoned to be one of the wonders of the world, so 
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that it was ‘ impossible to conceive a stronger fortress % defied the 
arms of Akbar, yielding only to his gold. Now it stands desolate, 
without a single soldier to guard it. Wlien Lord Dufferin decided 
to pay Sindia the compliment of restoring Gwalior Fort to his 
keeping, the transfer could be effected without the slightest danger 
to the safety of the Empire. Tfie numberless strongholds on the 
tops of the hills of the Deccan before which Aurangz^b wasted so 
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many years are now open to any sightseer. The strategical 
points which dominated the military action of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan sovereigns are for the most part of no account in 
these days. The sieges of fortresses which occupy so large a sp^e 
in the earlier history will never occur again. Modem generals think 
much more of a railway junction than of the most inaccessible castle. 

The northern record. One reason why the historian must 
devote most of his space to the narrative of events occurring in 
northern India has b^n mentioned. Another is that the northern 
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record is far less imperfect than that of the peninsula. Very little 
is known definitely concerning the southern kingdoms before 
A. D. 600, whereas the history of Hindostan may be carried back 
twelve centuries earlier. The extreme deficiency of really ancient 
records concerning the peninsula leaves an immense gap in the 
history of India which cannot be filled. 

Sea-power. The arrival of Vasco da Gama’s three little ships 
at Calicut in 1498 revolutionized Indian history by opening up the 
country to bold adventurers coming by sea. The earlier maritime 
visitors to the coasts had come solely for purposes of commerce 
without any thought of occupation or conquest. It is needless 
here to recall how the Portuguese pointed out to their successors, 
Dutch, French, and English, the path of conquest, and so made 
possible the British empire of India. The country now is at the 
[mercy of the power which commands the sea, and could not pos- 
sibly be held by any power unable to control the sea routes. The 
strategical importance of the north-western passes has declined 
as that of Bombay and Karachi has risen. 

Endless diversity. The endlesss diversity in the Indian sub- 
continent is apparent and has been the subject of many trite 
remarks. From the physical point of view wc find every extreme 
of altitude, temperature, rainfall, and all the elements of climate. 
The variety of the flora and fauna, largely dependent upon climatic 
conditions, is equally obvious. From the human point of view 
India has been often described as an ethnological museum, in which 
numberless races of mankind may be studied, ranging from savages 
of low degree to polished philosophers. That variety of races, 
languages, manners and customs is largely the cause of the in- 
numerable political subdivisions which characterize Indian history 
before the unification effected by the British supremacy. Mega- 
sthenes in the fourth century b.c. heard of 118 kingdoms, and the 
actual number may well have been more. Even now the Native 
or Protected States, small jand great, may be reckoned as about 
700. In all ages the crowd of principalities and powers has been 
almost past counting. From time to time a strong "paramount 
power has arisen and succeeded for a few years in introducing 
a certain amount of political unity, but such occasions were rare. 
When no such power existed, the states, hundreds in number, 
might be likened to a swarm of free, mutually repellent molecules 
in a state of incessant movement, now flying apart, and again 
coalescing. 

Unity in diversity. How then, in the face of such bewildering 
diversity, can a history of India be written and compressed into 
a single volume of moderate bulk ? The difficulties arising from 
the manifold diversities summarily indicated above are real, and 
present serious obstacles both to the writer and to the reader of 
Indian history. A chronicle of all the kingdoms for thousands of 
years is manifestly impracticable. The answer to the query is 
found in the fact that India offers unity in diversity. The under- 
lying unity being less obvious than the superficial diversity, its 
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nature and limitations merit exposition. The mere fact that the 
name India conveniently designates a sub-continental area does 
not help to unify history any more than the existence of the name 
Asia could make a history of that continent feasible. The unity 
sought must be of a nature more fundamental than that implied 
in the currency of a geographical term. 

Political union. Political union attained by the subjection of 
aU India to one monarch or paramount authority would, of course, 
be sufficient to make smooth the path of the historian. Such 
political union never was enjoyed by all India until the full 
establishment of the British sovereignty, which may be dated in one 
sense so recently as 1877, when Queen Victoria became Empress of 
India ; in another sense from 1.858, when Her Majesty assumed the 
direct government of British India ; and in a third sense from 1818, 
when the Marquess of Hastings shattered the Maratha power, 
and openly proclaimed the fact that the East India Company had 
become the paramount authority throughout the whole country. 
Very few rulers, Hindu or Muhammadan, attained sovereignty 
even as extensive as that claimed by the Marquess of Hastings. 
The Mauryas, who after the defeat of Seleukos Nikator held the 
country now called Afghanistan as far as the Hindu Kush, exercised 
authority more or less direct over all India Proper down to the 
northern parts of Mysore. But even Asoka did not attempt to 
bring the Tamil kingdoms under his dominion. The empires of 
the Kushans and Guptas were confined to the north. In the 
fourteenth century Muhammad bin Tughlak for a few years 
exercised imperfect sovereign powers over very nearly the whole 
of India. Akbar and his historians , never mention the Tamil 
states, and so far as appears never heard of the powerful Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagar, which broke up in 1565. But the Great 
Mogul cherished a passionate desire to subdue the kingdoms of 
the Deccan plateau. His success, however, was incomplete, and 
did not extend beyond Ahmadnagar in the latitude of Bombay. 
His descendants pursued his policy, and at the close of the 
eighteenth century Aurangzeb’s officers levied tribute two or three 
times from Tanjore and Trichinopoly. Thus Aurangzeb might be 
regarded as being in a very loose sense the suzerain of almost all 
India. The Kabul territory continued to be part of the empire 
until 1739. The periods of partial political unification thus 
summarily indicated afford welcome footholds to the historian, 
and are far easier to deal with than the much longer intervals when 
no power with any serious claim to paramountcy existed.^ 

The political unity of all India, although never attained per- 
fectly in fact, always was the ideal of the people throughout the 
centuries. The conception of the universal sovereign as the 
Chakravartin Raj& runs through Sanskrit literature and is empha- 
sized in scores of inscriptions. The story of the gathering of the 
nations to the battle of KuruHshetra, as told in the Mah^bharaia, 
implies the belief that all the Indian peoples, including those of 
the extreme south, were united by real bonds and concerned in 

bi 
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interests common to all. European writers, as a rule, have been 
more conscious of the diversity than of the unity of India. Joseph 
Cunningham, an author of unusually independent spirit, is an 
exception. When describing the Sikh fears of British aggression 
in 1845, he recorded the acute and true observation that ‘ Hindo- 
stan, moreover, from Caubul to the valley of Assam, and the island 
of Ceylon, is regarded as one country, and dominion in it is asso- 
ciated in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or one race India therefore possesses, and always has 
possessed for considerably more than two thousand years, ideal 
political unity, in spite of the fact that actual complete union 
under one sovereign, universally acknowledged by all other princes 
and potentates, dates only from 1877. The immemorial persistence 
of that ideal goes a long way to explain the acquiescence of India 
in British rule, and was at the bottom of the passionate outburst 
of loyal devotion to their King-Emperor so touchingly expressed 
in many ways by princes and people in 1911. 

Fundamentsil unity of Hinduism. The most essentially 
fundamental Indian unity rests upon the fact that the diverse 
peoples of India have developed a peculiar type of culture or 
civilization utterly different from any other type in the world. 
That civilization may be summed up in the term Hinduism. 
India primarily is a Hindu country, the land of the Brahmans, who 
have sijcceeded by means of peaceful penetration, not by the 
sword, in carrying their ideas into every comer of India. Caste, 
the characteristic Brahman institution, utterly unknown in 
Burma, Tibet, and other border lands, dominates the whole of 
Hindu India, and exercises no small influence over the powerful 
Muhammadan minority. Nearly all Hindus reverence Brahmans,* 
and all may be said to venerate the cow. Few' deny the authority 
of the Vedas and the other ancient scriptures. Sanskrit every- 
where is the sacred language. The great gods, Vishnu and Siva, 
are recognized and more or less worshipped in all parts of India. 
The pious pilgrim, when going the round of the holy places, is 
equally at home among the snows of Badrinath or on the burning 
sands of Rama's Bridge. The seven sacred cities include places 
in the far south as well as in Hindustan. Similarly, the cult of 
rivers is common to all Hindus, and all alike share in the affection 
felt for the tales of the Mahdbhdrata and Rdmdyana, 

India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying fundamental 
unity, far more profound than that produced either by geographical, 
isolation or by political suzerainty. That unity transcends^ the 
innumerable diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners, 
and sect. \ 

Limitations of unity. But the limitations are many. Caste, 
which, looked at broadly, unites all Hindus by differentiating 
them from the rest of mankind, disintegrates them by breaking 

* History of the Sikhs^ (1853), p. 283. 

* The Lingftyats of the Kanarese country are the principal exception, 
but others exist. 
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them up into thousands of mutually exclusive and often hostile 
sections. It renders combined political or social action dihicult, 
and in many cases impossible ; while it shuts off all Hindus in 
large measure from sympathy with the numerous non>Hindu 
population. The Muhammadans, by far the largest part of that 
population, are not concerned with most of the reasons which 
make all Hindus one in a sense. An Indian Muslim may be, and 
often is, far more in sympathy with an Arab or Persian fellow- 
believer than he is with his Hindu neighbour. The smaller com- 
munities, Christians, Jews, Parsees, and others, are still more 
distant from the Hindu point of view. 

Nevertheless, when all allowances arc made for the limitations, 
the fundamental unity of Hindu culture alone makes a general 
history of India feasible. 

Dravidian culture. The Brahmanical ideas and institutions, 
although universally diffused in every province, have not been 
wholly victorious. Prehistoric forms of worship and many utterly 
un-Aryan social practices survive, especially in the peninsula 
among the peoples speaking Dravidian languages. We see there 
the strange spectacle of an exaggerated regard for caste coexisting 
with all sorts of weird notions and customs alien to Brahman 
tradition. While it is not improbable that the Dravidian civilization 
may be as old as or even older than the Indo-Aryan Brahmanical 
culture of the north, which was long regarded in the south as an 
unwelcome intruder to be resisted strenuously, the materials 
available for the study of early Dravidian institutions are too 
scanty and imperfectly explored to permit of history being based 
upon them. The historian’s attention necessarily must be directed 
chiefly to the Indo-Aryan institutions of the north, which are much 
more fully recorded than those of the south. An enthusiastic 
southern scholar has expressed the opinion that ‘ the scientiflc 
historian of India . . . ought to begin his study with the basin of 
the Krishna, of the Cauvery, of the Vaigai [in Madura and the 
Pandya country] rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has 
been now long, too long, the fashion That advice, however 
sound it may be in principle, cannot be followed in practice at 
present ; and, so far as I can see, it is not likely that even in a 
distant future it will be practicable to begin writing Indian 
history in the manner suggested. 

Lack of political evolution. The interest attaching to the 
gradual evolution of political institutions is lacking in Indian 
history. The early tribal constitutions of a republican, or at any 
rate, oligarchical character, which are known to have existed 
among the Malavas, Kshudrakas, and other nations in the time of 
Alexander the Great, as well as among the IJchchhavis and 
Yaudheyas at much later dates, all perished without leaving 
a trace. Autocracy is substantially the only form of government 
with which the historian of India is concerned. Despotism does 
not admit of development. Individual monarchs vary infinitely 
in ability and character, but the nature of a despotic government 
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remains much the same at all times and in all places, whether the 
ruler be a saint or a tyrant. 

Extinction of tribal constitutions. The reason for the ex- 
tinction of the tribal constitutions appears to be that they were 
a Mongolian institution, the term Mongolian being used to mean 
tribes racially allied to the Tibetans, Gurkhas, and other Hima- 
layan nations. The Mongolian element in the population of 
northern India before and after the Christian era was, I believe, 
much larger than is usually admitted. When the Mongolian 
people and ideas were overborne in course of time by the 
strangers who followed the Indo-Aryan or Brahmanical cult and 
customs, the tribal constitutions disappeared along with many 
other non-Aryan institutions. The Brahmanical people always 
were content with autocracy.^ I use the term ‘ autocracy ’ or 
the equivalent ‘ despotism ’ without qualification intentionally, 
because I do not believe in the theory advocated by several 
modern Hindu authors that the ancient Indian king was a ‘ limited ’ 
or constitutional monarch. Those authors have been misled by 
taking too seriously the admonitions of the text-book writers that 
the ideal king should be endowed with all the virtues and should 
follow the advice of sage counsellors. In reality every Indian 
despot who was strong enough did exactly what he pleased. If 
any limitations on his authority were operative, they took effect 
only because he was weak. A strong sovereign like Chandragupta 
Maurya was not to be bound by the cobwebs of texts. Long 
afterwards, Akbar, notwithstanding his taste for sententious 
moral aphorisms, was equally self-willed. 

Village and municipal institutions. Much sentimental 
rhetoric with little relation to the actual facts has been written about 
the supposed indestructible constitution of the Indo-Aryan village 
in the north. The student of highly developed village institutions, 
involving real local self-government administered on an elaborately 
organized system, should turn to the south and examine the con- 
stitution of the villages in the Chola kingdom as recorded for the 
period from the tenth to the twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
and no doubt of extremely ancient origin.® Those institutions, like 
the tribal constitutions of the north, perished long ago, being killed 
by rulers who had no respect for the old indigenous modes of ad- 
ministration. The development of municipal institutions, which 
furnishes material for so many interesting chapters in European 
history, is a blank page in the history of India. 

History of Indian thoi^bt. The defects in the subject- 
matter of Indian history pointed out in the foregoing observa- 

* On this obscure subject see the author's papers entitled ‘ Tibetan 
Affinities of the Lichchhavis ’ (Ind, Ant, vol. xxxii (1908), pp. 288 foil. ; 
and * Tibetan Illustration of the Yaudheya Tribal Organization ' (ibid., 
vol. XXXV (1906)), p. 290) ; and K. P. Jayaswal, Republics in the Maha- 
bharata ’ (J. O. db B. lies, Soc,^ vol. i, pp. 173-8). A well-executed treatise 
on the subject would be welcome. 

• E. /f. (1914), pp. 459, 464, with references. 
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tions undoubtedly tend to make the political history of the country 
rather dry reading. The more attractive story of the development 
of Indian thought as expressed in religion and philosophy, literature, 
art, and science cannot be written intelligibly unless it is built on 
the solid foundation of dynastic history, which alone can furnish 
the indispensable chronological basis. Readers who may be dis- 
posed to turn away with weariness from the endless procession of 
kingdoms and despots may console themselves by the reflection 
that a working acquaintance with the political history of India is 
absolutely essential as a preliminary for the satisfactory treatment 
of the story of the development of her ideas. 

Jl have tried to give in this work, so far as unavoidable limitations 
permit, an outline of the evolution of Indian thought in various 
fields. Students who desire further information must consult 
special treatises when such exist. 

Divisions of the history. The main divisions of a book on 
Indian history hardly admit of variation. I have drawn the line 
between the Ancient Period and the Hindu Period at the beginning 
of the Maurya dynasty as a matter of convenience. In the Hindu 
Period the death of Ilarsha in a. d. 647 marks a suitable place for 
beginning a fresh section. The subdivisions of the Muhammadan 
Period, occupying Books IV, V, VI, and including the Hindu 
empire of Vijayanagar, are almost equally self-evident. Three 
books, VII, VIII, and IX, are devoted to the British Period. The 
dividing line between Books VII and VIII should be drawn in my 
opinion at the year 1818, and not at the close of the administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings. The significance of the events of 
1858, when the series of Viceroys begins, cannot be mistaken. 


Authorities 

The subject-matter of this section has been treated previously by the 
author in several publications, namely, in E, //. /.* (1914), Introduction ; 
Oxford Studenfs History of India, latest ed., chap, i ; and the Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire (1914), chap, vii, A good formal geographical 
book is the Geography of India by G. Patterson {Christian Literature Soc. 
for India, London, 1909). See also /. G, (Indian Empire), 1907, vol. i, and 
the Atlas of the same work (1909). The little book entitled The Funda- 
mental Unity of India (Longmans, 1914), by Prof. Radhakumud Mocker ji 
is well written, learned, and accurate, notwithstanding its avowed political 
purpose. The influence of sea-power upon Indian history is expounded by 
Sir A. Lyall in The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India 
(Murray, 1910). 
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SECTION 2 

The Sources, or the Original Authorities. 

Undated history before 650 B.C* A body of history strictly 
so-called must be built upon a skeleton of chronology, that is to 
say, on a series of dates more or less precise. In India, as iij Greece, 
such a series begins about the middle or close of the seventh century 
before Christ.^ Nothing approaching exact chronology being 
attainable for earlier times, the account which the historian caii 
offer of those times necessarily is wanting in definiteness and pre- 
cision. It is often difficult to determine even the sequence or suc- 
cessive order of events. Nevertheless, no historian of India and 
the Indians can escape from the obligation of offering some sort of 
picture of the life of undated ancient India, in its political, social, 
religious, literary, and artistic aspects, previous to the dawn of 
exact history. T'he early literature, composed chiefly in the 
Sanskrit, Pali, and Tamil languages, supplies abundant material, 
much of which is accessible in one or other European tongue. 
The thorough exploration of the gigantic mass of literature, 
especially that of the southern books, is a task so vast that it cannot 
ever be completed. Large fields of study have been hardly in- 
vestigated at all. But a great deal of good work has been accom- 
plished, and the labours of innumerable scholars, European, 
American, and Indian have won results sufficiently certain to 
warrant the drawing of an outline sketch of the beginnings of 
Indian life and history. Although the lines of the sketch are some- 
what wanting in clearness, especially with reference to the Vedic 
age and the early Dravidian civilization, we modems can form 
a tolerably distinct mental picture of several stages of Indian history 
prior to the earliest date ascertained with even approximate 
accuracy. Such an outline sketch or picture will be presented in 
the second chapter of Book I. 

Gbronolog^ical puzzles. Definite chronological history begins 
about 650 b.c. for Northern India. No positive historical statement 
can be made concerning the peninsula until a date much later. 
Even in the north all approximate dates before the invasion of 
Alexander in 326 b.c. are obtained only by reasoning back from 
the known to the unknown. The earliest absolutely certain precise 
date is that just named, 326 b.c. 

The student may be glad to have in this place a brief exposition 
of the special difficulties which lie in the way of ascertaining precise 

^ ‘ The first exact date we have bearing on the history of Greece ’ is 
April 6, 648 B. c., when an eclipse of the sun occurred which was witnessed 
and noted by the poet Archilochus (Bury, Hist, of Greece, ed. 1904, p. 119). 
But the earliest really historical date known with any approach to accuracy 
seems to be that of Cylon’s conspiracy at Athens, which is placed aJ^ut 
682 B.c. The archonship of Solon is put in either 594-593 or 592-591 b.c. 
(ibid., pp. 178, 182). 
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dates for the events of early Hindu history. Numerous dates are 
recorded in one fashion or another, but the various authorities are 
often contradictory, and usually open to more than one interpre- 
tation. Dates expressed only in regnal years, such as ‘ in the 
8th year after the coronation of King A. B.’, are not of much use 
unless we can find out by other means the time when King A. B. 
lived. Very often the year is given as simply ‘ the year 215 % or 
the like, without mention of the era used, which to the writer 
needed no specification. In the same way when modern Europeans 
speak of the ‘ year 1914 everybody understands that to mean 
‘ after Christ a. d. or a. c. In other cases an era may be named, 
but it is not certain from what date the era is to be reckoned. 
For example, many dates recorded in the Gupta era were known 
long before historians could make confident use of them. When 
Fleet was able to prove that Gupta Era, year 1 =^a. d. 319-20, the 
whole Gupta dynasty dropped at once into its proper historical 
setting. The fixation of that one date brought order into several 
centuries of early Indian history. Dated inscriptions of the Indo- 
Scythian or Kushan kings are even more abundant, but up to the 
present time we do not know to which era a record of theirs dated, 
say, ‘ in the year 98 ’ should be referred ; and in consequence an 
important section of Indian history continues to be the sport of 
conjecture, so that it is impossible to write with assurance a narra- 
tive of the events connected with one of the most interesting 
dynasties. That chronological uncertainty spoils the history of 
religion, art, and literature, as well as the purely political chronicle, 
for the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

More than thirty different eras have been used in Indian annals 
from time to time.^ Difficulties of various kinds, astronomical and 
other, are involved in the attempt to determine the dates on which 
the various eras begin. Although those difficulties have been sur- 
mounted to a large extent many obscurities remain. 

Synchronisms ; old and new styles. Several puzzles have 
been solved by the use of ‘ synchronisms ’, that is to say, by the 
use of stray bits of information showing that King A. of unknown 
date was contemporary with King B. of known date. The standard 
example is that of Chandragupta Maurya, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great for some years. The approximate date of 
King Meghavarna of Ceylon in the fourth century a. c. is similarly 
indicated by the ‘ synchronism ’ with the Indian King Samudra- 
gupta ; many other cases might be cited. 

The testimony of foreign authors is specially useful in this con- 
nexion, because they often give dates the meaning of which is 
known with certainty. Indian historians obtain much help in 
that way from the chronicles of Greece, China, and Ceylon, all of 
which have well-known systems of chronology. The subject 
might be further illustrated at great length, but what has been 
said may suffice to give the student a notion of the difficulties of 

^ Cunningham’s Book of Indian Eras (1883) discusses 27, and many 
more are mentioned in records. 
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Hindu chronology, and some of the ways in which many of them 
have been cleared away. 

In the Muhammadan period chronological puzzles are mostly 
due to the innumerable contradictions of the authorities, but 
trouble is often experienced in converting Muslim Hijri dates 
exactly into the terms of the Christian era. Akbar’s fanciful Ilahi, or 
Divine Era, and Tippoo Sultanas still more whimsical chronology 
present special conundrums. In the British period nearly all 
dates Sift ascertained with ease and certainty, subject to occasional 
confli^ of evidence or confusion between the old and new styles, 
whi(^ differ by ten days in the seventeenth and by eleven days in 
tjli^ighteenth century.^ 

; Jsix classes of sources of Hindu history. The nature of the 
^^imirces of or original authorities for Hindu history from 650 B. c. 
^‘will now be considered briefly. The native or indigenous sources 
may be classifled under five heads, namely : (1) inscriptions, or 
epigraphic evidence ; (2) coins, or numismatic evidence ; (3) 

monuments, buildings, and works of art, or archaeological evidence ; 
(4) tradition, as recorded in literature ; and (5) ancient historical 
writings, sometimes contemporary with the events narrated. The 
sixth source, foreign testimony, is mostly supplied either by the 
works of travellers of various nations, or by regular historians, 
especially the Cingalese, Greek, and Chinese. The value of each 
class of evidence will now be explained. 

Inscriptions. Inscriptions have been given the first place 
in the list because they are, on the whole, the most important and 
trustworthy source of our knowledge. Unfortunately, they do not 
at present go further back than the third century b.c. with cer- 
tainty, although it is not unlikely that records considerably earlier 
may be discovered, and it is possible that a very few known 
documents may go back beyond the reign of Asoka. Indian in- 
scriptions, which usually are incised on either stone or metal, may 
be either official documents set forth by kings or other authorities, 
or records made by private persons for various purposes. Most 
of the inscriptions on stone either commemorate particular events 
or record the dedication of buildings or images. The commemora- 
tive documents range from the simple signature of a pilgrim to long 
and elaborate Sanskrit poems detailing the achievements of vic- 
torious kings. Such poems are called prasasti. The inscriptions 
on metal are for the most part grants of land inscribed on plates of 

^ Pope Gregory XIII undertook to reform the Homan calendar by 
correcting the error which had gradually grown to inconvenient dimensions 
in the course of centuries. Accordingly he decreed in 1582 that October 5 
by the old calendar of that year should be called October 15. The reform 
was adopted either immediately or soon by Portugal, France, and several 
other nations ; but in Great Britain and Ireland the change was not effected 
until 1752, Parliament having passed an Act enacting that September 8 of 
that year should be deemed to be September 14, new style ; eleven days 
being dropped out of the reckoning. Russia still adhered to th6 old style 
until 1917 and was then nearly 13 days in error. 
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copper. They are sometimes extremely long, especially in the 
south, and usually include information about the reigning king 
and his ancestors. Exact knowledge of the dates of events in early 
Hindu history, so far as it has been attained, rests chiefly on the 
testimony of inscriptions. 

Records of an exceptional kind occur occasionally. The most 
remarkable of such documents are the edicts of Asoka, which in the 
main are sermons on dharma, the Law of Piety or Duty. At 
Ajmer in Rajputana and at Dhar in Central India fragments of 
plays have been found inscribed on stone tablets. Part of a 
treatise on architecture is incised on one of the towers at Chit5r, 
and a score of music for the vtnd, or Indian lute, has been found in 
the Pudukottai State, Madras. A few of the metal inscriptions 
are dedications, and one very ancient document on copper, the 
Sohgaura plate from the Gorakhpur District, is concerned with 
Government storehouses. 

The inscriptions which have been catalogued and published 
more or less fully aggregate many thousands. The numbers in 
the peninsula especially are enormous. 

Corns. The legends on coins really are a class of inscriptions 
on metal, but it is more convenient to treat them separately. The 
science of numismatics, or the study of ancient coins, requires 
special expert knowledge. Coins, including those without any 
legends, can be made to yield much information concerning the 
condition of the country in the distant past. The dates frequently 
recorded on them afford invaluable evidence for flxing chronology. 
Even when the outline of the history is well known from books, as 
is the case for most of the Muhammadan period, the numismatic 
testimony helps greatly in settling doubtful dates, and in illustra- 
ting details of many kinds. Our scanty knowledge of the Bactrian, 
Indo-Greek, and Indo-Parthian dynasties rests chiefly on inferences 
drawn from the study of coins. 

Archaeological evidence. The archaeological evidence, re- 
garded as distinct from that of inscriptions and coins, is obtained 
by the systematic skilled examination of buildings, monuments, 
and works of art. Careful registration of the stratifleation of the 
ruins on ancient sites, that is to say, of the exact order in which 
the remains of one period follow those of another, often gives 
valuable proof of date. The excavations on the site of Taxila, for 
instance, have done much to clear up the puzzle of the Kushan 
or Indo-Scythian chronology already mentioned. The scientific 
description of buildings erected for religious or civil purposes, 
such as temples, stupas, palaces, and private houses, throws 
welcome light on the conditions prevailing in ancient times. The 
study of works of art, including images, frescoes, and other objects, 
enables us to draw in outline the history of Indian art, and often 
affords a most illuminating commentary on the statements in books. 
The history of Indian religions cannot be properl 3 r understood 
by students who confine their attention to literary evidence. The 
testimony of the monuments and works of art is equally important, 
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and, in fact, those remains tell much which is not to be learned 
from books. Intelligent appreciation of the material works 
wrought by the ancients is necessary for the formation of a true 
mental picture of the past. Such observations apply equally to 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan periods. 

Tradition almost the sole source of undated history. The 
knowledge, necessarily extremely imperfect, which we possess 
concerning ancient India between 650 and 326 b.c. is almost 
wholly derived from tradition as recorded in literature of various 
kinds, chiefly composed in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Tamil languages. 
Most of the early literature is of a religious kind, and the strictly 
historical facts have to be collected laboriously, bit by bit, from 
works which were not intended to serve as histories. Some 
valuable scraps of historical tradition have been picked out of the 
writings of grammarians ; and several plays, based on historical 
facts, yield important testimony. Tradition continues to be a rich 
source of historical information long after 326 b. c. 

Absence of Hindu historical literatwe eicplained. The 
trite observation that Indian literature, prior to the Muhammadan 
period, does not include formal histories, although true in a sense, 
does not present the whole truth. Most of the Sanskrit books 
were comppsed by Brahmans, who certainly had not a taste for 
writing histories, their interest being engaged in other pursuits. 
But the Rajas were eager to preserve annals of their own doings, 
and took much pains to secure ample and permanent record of 
their achievements. They are not to blame for the melancholy 
fact that their efforts have had little success. The records labo- 
riously prepared and regularly maintained have perished almost 
completely in consequence of the climate, including insect pests 
in that term, and of the innumerable political revolutions from 
which India has suffered. Every court in the old Hindu kingdoms 
maintained official bards and chroniclers whose duty it was to 
record and keep up the annals of the state. Some portion of such 
chronicles has been preserved and published by Colonel Tod, the 
author of the famous book, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan first 
published in 1829, but that work stands almost alone. The great 
mass of the Rajas’ annals has perished beyond recall.^ Some 
fragments of the early chronicles clearly are preserved in the royal 
genealogies and connected historical observations recorded in the 
more ancient Puranas ; and numerous extracts from local records 
are given in the prefaces to many inscriptions. Thus it appears 
that the Hindus were not indifferent to history, although the 
Brahmans, the principal literary class, cared little for historical 
composition as a form of literature, except in the form of prasastis^ 
some of which are poems of considerable literary merit. Such 
Sanskrit histories as exist usually were produced in the border 
countries, the best being the metrical chronicle of Kashmir, called 
the Bdja-taranginiy composed in the twelfth century. Even that 
* The survey of Rajputana literature now in progress will disclose many 
more historical works. 
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work does not attain exactly to the European ideal of a formal 
history. Several Brahman authors, notably Bana in the seventh 
century, wrote interesting works, half history and half romance, 
which contain a good deal of authentic historical matter. Our 
exceptionally full knowledge of the story of Harsha vardhana, 
King of Thanesar and Kanauj, is derived largely from the work 
of Bana entitled ‘ The Deeds of Harsha ’. 

Historical or semi-historical compositions are numerous in the 
languages of the south. The Mackenzie collection of manuscripts 
catalogued by H. H. Wilson contains a large number of texts 
which may be regarded as histories in some degree. 

Foreign evidence. The indigenous or native sources enume- 
rated above, which must necessarily be the basis of early Hindu 
history, are supplemented to a most important extent by the 
writings of foreigners. Hearsay notes recorded by the Greek 
authors Herodotus and Ktesias in the fifth century b. c. record 
some scraps of information, but Europe was almost ignorant of 
India until the veil was lifted by the operations of Alexander 
(326 to 323 B. c.) and the reports of his officers. Those reports, 
lost as a whole, survive in considerable extracts quoted in the 
writings of later authors, Greek and Roman. The expedition of 
Alexander the Great is not mentioned distinctly by any Hindu 
author, and the references to the subject by Muhammadan authors 
are of little value. Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta Maurya in the closing years of the fourth 
century, wrote a highly valuable account of India, much of which 
has been preserved in fragments. 

Formal Chinese histories from about 120 b. c. have something 
to tell us, but by far the most important and interesting of all the 
foreign witnesses are the numerous Chinese pilgrims who visited 
the Holy Land of Buddhism, between a. d. 400 and 700. Fa-hien, 
the earliest of them (a. d. 399-414), gives life to the bald chronicle 
of Chandragupta Vikramaditya, as constructed from inscriptions 
and coins. The learned Hiuen Tsang, or Yuan Chwang, in the 
seventh century, does the same for Harsha vardhana, and also 
records innumerable matters of interest concerning every part of 
India. I-tsing and more than sixty other pilgrims have left 
valuable notes of their travels. A book on the early history of 
Hindu India would be a very meagre and dry record but for the 
narratives of the pilgrims, which are full of vivid detail. 

Alberfkni. Alberuni, justly entitled the Master, a profoundly 
learned mathematician and astronomer, who entered India in tli^ 
train of Mahmiid of Ghazn! early in the eleventh century, applied his 
powerful intellect to the thorough study of the whole life of the 
Indians. He mastered the difficult Sanskrit language, and produced 
a truly scientific treatise, entitled ‘ An Enquiry into India ’ {Tdhkik-^i 
Htnd), which is a marvel of well-digested erudition. More than 
five centuries later that great book served as a fiiodel to Abu4 
Fazl, whose ^ Institutes of Akbar ’ (Ain-i Akbarl) plainly betray 
the unacknowledged debt due to Alberuni. 
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Muhammadan histories. Muhammadans, unlike the Brah- 
mans, always have sliown a liking and aptitude for the writing of 
professed histories, so that every Muslim dynasty in Asia has found 
its chronicler. The authors who deal with Indian history wrote, 
as a rule, in the Persian language. Most of the books are general 
histories of the Muslim world, in which Indian affairs occupy 
a comparatively small space, but a few works are confined to 
Indian subjects. The most celebrated is the excellent and con- 
scientious compilation composed by Firishta (Ferishta) in the 
reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, which forms the basis of Elphin- 
stone’s History of India and of most modern works on the subject. 

A comprehensive general view of the Indian histories in Persian 
is to be obtained from the translations and summaries in the ciglit 
volumes of The History of India as told by its own Historians 
(London, 1867-77) by Sir Henry Elliot and Professor John Dowson. 
Sir Edward Bayley’s incomplete work entitled the History of 
Gujardt is a supplement to Elliot and Dowson’s collection. The 
English translations of the TabakdUi Ndsirl by Raverty ; of the 
Aln-i Akbarl by Blochmann and Jarrett ; of the Akbarndma and 
the Memoirs of Jahdngir by H. Beveridge ; of Badaonl’s book by 
Ranking and Lowe ; and Prof. Jadunath Sarkar’s learned account 
of Aurangzeb’s reign may be specially mentioned. Many other 
important books exist. The author of this volume has published 
a detailed biography of Akbar. 

The modern historian of India, therefore, when he comes to the 
Muhammadan period, finds plenty of history books ready made 
from which he can draw most of his material. He is not reduced to 
the necessity of piecing together his story by combining fragments 
of information laboriously collected from inscriptions, coins, 
traditions, and passing literary references, as he is compelled to do 
when treating of the Hindu period. His principal difficulties arise 
from the contradictions of his authorities, the defects of their 
mode of composition, and endless minor chronological puzzles. 

The epigraphic, numismatic, and monumental testimony is 
needed only for the completion and correction of details. 

The histories written in Persian have many faults when judged 
by European standards, but, whatever may be the opinion held 
concerning those defects, it is impossible to write the history of 
Muhammadan India without using the Persian chronicles as its 
foundation. 

Foreign evidence for the Muhammadan period. Foreign 
testimony is as valuable for the Muhammadan period as it is for 
the Hindu. From the ninth century onwards Muslim merchants 
and other travellers throw light upon the history of mediaeval 
India. Some scanty notes recorded by European observers in the 
fifteenth century have been preserved ; and from the sixteenth 
century numerous works by European travellers present a mass 
of authentic information supplementary to that recorded by the 
Muslim historians, who looked at things from a different point of 
view, and omitted mention of many matters interesting to foreign 
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observers and modem readers. The reports of the Jesuit mission- 
aries for the Mogul period possess special value, having been written 
by men highly educated, specially trained, and endowed with 
powers of keen observation. Large use is made in this volume of 
those reports which have been too often neglected by modem 
writers. References to the works of the leading Jesuits and the 
other foreign travellers will be given in due course. 

Autbiorities for Indo-Ewopean history and British Period. 
State papers and private original documents of many kinds dating 
as far back as a thousand years ago are fairly abundant in most 
countries of Europe, and supply a vast quarry of material for the 
historian. In India they are wholly wanting for both the Hindu 
and the pre-Mogul Muhammadan periods, except in so far as their 
place is supplied by inscriptions on stone and metal. A few 
documents from the reigns of Akbar and his successors survive, 
but most of what we know about the Moguls is derived from the 
secondary evidence of historians, as supplemented by the testimony 
of the foreign travellers, inscriptions, and coins. The case changes 
with the appearance of Europeans on the scene. The records of 
the East India Company go back to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, and the Portuguese archives contain numerous 
documents of the sixteenth century. 

From the middle of the eighteenth century, the commencement 
of the British period, the mass of contemporary papers, public 
and private, is almost infinite. Considerable portions of the 
records have been either printed at length or catalogued, and much 
of the printed material has been worked up by writers on special 
sections of the history, but an enormous quantity remains unused. 
In the composition of this work I have not attempted to explore 
manuscript collections, and have necessarily been obliged to 
content myself with printed matter only so far as I could manage 
to read and digest it. No person can read it all, or nearly all. 
The leading authorities consulted will be noted at the end of each 
chapter. 

Present state of Indian historical studies. A brief survey 
of the present state of Indian historical studies will not be out of 
place in connexion with the foregoing review of the original 
authorities. 

No general history of the Hindu period was in existence before 
the publication in 1904 of the first edition of the Early History of 
India. The more condensed treatment of the subject in this 
volume is based on the third edition of that work, published in 
1914, but much new material has been used ; and the subject has 
been treated from a point of view to some extent changed. Many 
sections of the story need further elucidation, and it is certain that 
research will add greatly to our knowledge of the j>eriod in the 
near future. Numerous eager inquirers are now at work, who 
contribute something of value almost every month. 

The Muhaxxmiadaii period. The publication in 1841 of 
Elphinstone's justly famous History of India made possible for the 
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first time systematic study of the Indo-Muhammadan history of 
Hindostan or Northern India down to the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Although Elphinstone's book, mainly based on the compilations of 
Firishta and Khafi Khan, is of permanent value, it is no dis- 
paragement of its high merit to say that in these changed times it 
is no longer adequate for the needs of either the close student or 
the general reader. Since Elphinstone wrote many authorities 
unknown to him have become accessible, archaeological discoveries 
have been numerous, and corrections of various kinds have become 
necessary. Moreover, the attitude of readers has been modified. 
They now ask for something more than is to be found in the 
austere pages of Elphinstone, who modelled his work on the lines 
adopted by Muslim chroniclers. 

The history of the Sultans of Delhi is in an unsatisfactory state. 
Much preliminary dry research is required for the accurate ascer- 
tainment of the chronology and other facts. The subject is not 
attractive to a large number of students, and many years may 
elapse before a thoroughly sound account of the Sultanate of 
Delhi can be written. A foundation of specialized detailed studies 
is always needed before a concise narrative can be composed with 
confidence and accuracy. I have not attempted in this volume to 
probe deeply among the difficulties connected with the histories of 
the Sultanate, but venture to hope that I may have succeeded 
in presenting the subject with a certain amount of freshness, 
especially in dealing with the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Although considerable advance has been made in the study of the 
history of the BahmanI empire and other Muslim kingdoms which 
became independent of Delhi in the fourteenth century, there is 
plenty of room for further investigation. The chapters on the 
subject in this volume are based on the examination of various 
and sometimes conflicting authorities. The story of the extensive 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar (1386-1565) has been largely eluci- 
dated by the labours of Mr. Sewell, whose excellent work has been 
continued and in certain matters corrected by several authors of 
Indian birth. In these days some of the best historical research 
is done by Indian scholars, a fact which has resulted in a pro- 
found change in the presentation of the history of their land. The 
public addressed by a modern historian differs essentially in com- 
^sition and character from that addressed by Elphinstone or 

The true history of the Mogul dynasty is only beginning to be 
known. The story of Babur, Humayun, and Akbar has been 
illuminated by the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Beveridge, 
and the study of Akbar’s life by the author of this volume includes 
much novel matter. The interesting reign of Jahangir has been 
badly handled in the current books, Elphlnstone’s included. The 
publication of a good version of that emperor’s authentic Memoirs^ 
and the use of the forgotten third volume of Du Jarric’s great 
work, not to speak of minor advantages, have enabled me to give 
an abbreviated account of Jah&ngir’s reign, which, so far as it 
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goes, may fairly claim to be nearer to the truth than any narrative 
yet printed. 

The reign of Shahjahan, prior to the war of succession, still 
awaits critical study, based on the original authorities ; but my 
treatment of the material available will be found to present a certain 
amount of novelty. The long and difficult rei^ of Aurangzeb 
is being discussed by Professor Jadunath Sarkar with adequate 
care and learning. His work, so far as it has been published, is 
an indispensable authority. The dreary history of the later 
Moguls has been considerably elucidated in the monographs by 
Irvine and other works by specialists. 

The British Period. James MilFs famous work, the History 
of British India, published between 1806 and 1818, brought 
together for the first time, to use the author’s words, ‘ a history of 
that part of the British transactions, which have had an immediate 
relation to India’. Mill’s book, notwithstanding its well-known 
faults, will always be valuable for reference. But it is a hundred 
years old, and much has happened since it was written. A history 
of the British period, whether long or short, must now be planned 
on somewhat different lines, and must include at least the whole 
of the nineteenth century. 

No really satisfactory work on the period exists. The reason 

? erhaps is that the material is too vast to be handled properly. 

'he absence of any first class work on a large scale renders impos- 
sible at present the preparation of a condensed history capable of 
satisfying the ideals of an author or the requirements of skilled 
critics. The composition of a sound, large work on the subject 
would be more than sufficient occupation for a long life. A writer 
who aims only at producing a readable, reasonably accurate, and 
up-to-date general history of India within the limits of a single 
volume, must be content to do his best with so much of the over- 
abundant material as he has leisure to master. 

Clianged methods. It will be apparent from the foregoing 
summary review of the present condition of Indian historical 
studies, that the writer of a comparatively short history, while 
enjoying varioui^ advantages denied to his predecessors even a few 
years ago, is not at present in a position to supply a uniformly 
authentic and digested narrative in all the sections of his work. 
In some fields the ground has been thoroughly, or at any rate, 
laboriously cultivated, whereas in others, it has been but lightly 
scratched by the plough of investigation. 

The value and interest of history depend largely on the degree 
in which the present is illuminated by the past. Our existing 
conditions differ so radically from those which prevailed in the 
times of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, and our positive 
knowledge of the facts of the past has increased so enormously that 
a new book on Indian history — even though avowedly compressed — 
must be composed in a new spirit, as it is addressed to a new 
audience. Certain it is that the history of India does not begin with 
the battle of Plassey, as some people think it ought to begin, and 
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that a sound, even if not profound knowledge of the older history 
will always be a valuable aid in the attempt to solve the numerous 
problems of modern India. 


Authorities 

The references here given for pre-Muhammadan history are merely 
supplementary to those in E. H, i.® (1914). The easiest book on systems of 
chronology, suitable forthe use of ordinary people, is the Book of Indian Eras, 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham (Calcutta, Thacker, Spink, and Co., 1883). 
Chronological lists of events are given in The Chronology of India from the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century, by C. Mabel Duff 
(Mrs. W. 11. Rickmers), Constable, Westminster, 1899 ; a good book, no 
longer quite up to date ; and in The Chronology of Modern India for four 
hundred years from the close of the fifteenth century (a.d. 1494-1894), by 
J. Burgess (Grant, Edinburgh, 1913). 

For the ancient musical score inscription, of about seventh century a.c. on 
a rock at Kudimiya-malai in the Pudukottai State, see Ep, Ind., xii, 226. 

The extremely ancient Sohgaura copper-plate, perhaps about half a 
century prior to Asoka, was edited and described by BOhler (FiVwwn Or. •/., 
vol. X (1896), p. 138 ; and also in Proc, A, S. B., 1894) and Fleet ( J. H, A, S,, 
1907, pp. 509-32) ; but the document needs further elucidation. 

The excavations at Taxila, which are likely to continue for many years, 
have been described in preliminary reports, e.g., in J,B, A,S., 1915, 
p. 116. See also J. P. 11, S., the Archaeol. S, Beports, and A Guide to 
Taxila (1918). 

For nistorical allusions in Tamil literature the student may consult 
M. Srinivasa Aiyangak, Tamil Studies (Madras, 1914) ; and Prof. S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India (London, Luzac, 191 I ; and 
Madras, S.P.C.K. Depository) and 'The Beginnings of South Indian History, 
1918. 

Tod may be read most conveniently in the Popular Edition (2 vols., 
Routledge, 1914). An annotated edition, prepared by Mr. William 
Crooke, is ready, but held up by war conditions. The Mackenzie MSS. 
were catalogued by H. H. Wilson (1828 ; and Madras reprint, 1882). 
Probably the best small book on the British Period to the Mutiny is India, 
History to the End of the E, I. Co., by P. E. Roberts (Clarendon Press, 
1916), in which India Office MS. records have been utilized. 



BOOK IV 

CHAPTER 1 

The Rise of the Muhammadan Power in India and the Sultanate of Delhi* 

A.D. 1175-1290. 

Rise and decline of Muliammadan power. The Muham- 
madan conquest of India did not begin until the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, if the frontier provinces of Kabul, the Panjab, 
and Sind be excluded from consideration. It may be reckoned to 
have continued until 1840, when the empire of Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughlak attained its maximum extent, comprising twenty- 
four provinces more or less effectively under the control of the 
Sultan of Delhi.^ The provinces included a large portion of the 
Deccan, and even a section of the Ma’abar or Coromandel coast. 

After 1340 the frontiers of the Sultanate of Delhi rapidly con- 
tracted, many new kingdoms, both Musalman and Hindu, being 
formed. The quick growth of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
checked the southern progress of Islam and recovered some 
territory which had passed under Muslim rule. Elsewhere, too, 
Hindu chiefs asserted themselves, and it may be affirmed with 
truth that for more than two centuries, from 1340 to the accession 
of Akbar in 1556, Islam lost ground on the whole. 

Under Akbar and his successors the Muslim frontier was extended 
from time to time until 1691, when the officers of Aurangzeb were 
able for a moment to levy tribute from Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
in the Far South. After the date named the Marathas enlarged 
the borders of Hindu dominion until 1818, when their power was 
broken and they were forced to acknowledge British supremacy, 
as based on the conquest of Bengal and Bihar between 1757 and 
1765. That, in brief, is the outline of the rise, decline, and fall of 
Muhammadan sovereign rule in India. From 1818 to 1858 the 
empire of Delhi was merely titular. 

This chapter and the next will be devoted to a summary account 
of the progress of the Muhammadan conquest from a.d. 1175 to 
1340. Most of the conquests, after the earliest, were made by or 
for the Sultans of Delhi, whose line began in 1206. 

The dynasty of Ghdr (GhOri). The first attack was made 
by a chieftain of the obscure principality of Gh6r, hidden away 
among the mountains of Afghanistan to the south-east of Herat. 
Little is known about the country, which has never been visited 
by any European. Even the position of the ancient town of Gh6r, 
believed to be now in ruins, has not been ascertained with precision. 
The fortune of the Ghdr chiefs was made by means of a quarrel 
^ The list is in Thomas, Chronicler, p. 208. 
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with the successors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. One of thoii 
successors named Bahram having executed two princes of Ghot 
the blood-feud thus started prompted Alau-d din Husain to tak 
vengeance by sacking Ghazni in a. d. 1150 (=a. h. 544). Tlu. 
unhappy city was given to the flames for seven days and night.* 
during which 

‘plunder, devastation, and slaughter were continuous. Every man thj.' 
was found was slain, and all the women and children were made prisoners. 
AH the palaces and edifices of the Mahmudi kings whicli had no equal, 
in the world ’ 

were destroyed, save only the tombs of Sultan Mahmud and tv, 
of his relatives. Shortly afterwards Khusru Shah, the represent 
tive of Mahmud, was obliged to leave Ghazni and retire to Lahcv 
(1160). But Ghazni was not incorporated in the dominions 
Ghor until twelve or thirteen years later (1173), when it \vas 
annexed by Sultan Ghiyasu-d din of Ghor, who made over tiie 
conquered territory with its dependencies, including Kabul, tfr 
the government as Sultan of his brother Muhammad, the son o^ 
Sam, who is also known by his titles of Shihabu-d din and Muizzu-<; 
din (r-daulat). It is most convenient to designate him a 
Muhammad Ghorl, or ‘ of Ghor Sultan of Ghazni, and conqueror 
of Hindostan. 

Early operations of Muliammad Ghori. He began hi.^ 
Indian operations by a successful attack on Multan (1175-0), 
which he followed up by the oc^pation of Cchh, obtained through 
the treachery of a Rani. Three years later he moved southwards 
and attempted the conquest of rich Gujarat. But Mularaja of 
Anhilwara was too strong for the invader, who was defeated and 
repulsed with heavy loss (1178). The victory protected Gujarat 
as a whole, from any serious Muhammadan attfu^k for more tha^ 
a century, although intermediate raids occurred, and Anhilwar 
was occupied two years later. Such cheeks to the progress of Islai 
as Mularaja inflicted were rare. 

In 1187 Muhammad Ghori deposed Khusru Malik, the la^ , 
prince of the line of Sabuktigin and Mahmud, and himself occupies 
the Panjab. Having already secured Sind he was thus in possessic 
of the basin of the Indus, and in a position to makefurther advanc* 
into the fertile plains of India, teeming with tempting, riches, au 
inhabited by idolaters, fit only to be ‘ sent to hell ’ accordii^* 
to the simple creed of the invaders. 

First battle of TarSin. The Sultan organized a powerfa:' 
expedition as soon as possible, and in 1191 (a. h. 587) advance 
into India. The magnitude of the danger induced the varioj . 
Hindu kings to lay aside their quarrels for a moment and to for 
a great confederacy against the invader, as their ancestors h» 
done against Amir Sabuktigin and Sultan Mahmud. All tH 
leading powers of northern India sent contingents, the whe^ 
being under the command of Rai Pithora or Prithir&j, the Chauh^:^^ 
ruler of Ajmer and Delhi. The Hindu host met the army of Is® 
at Tar&in or Talawarl, between Karnal and Thi^nesar, and distalu 
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fourteen miles from the latter place. That region, the modern 
Karnal District, is marked out by nature as the battle-field in 



MINARET AT GHAZNI. 


7hich the invader from the north-west must meet the defenders 
if Delhi and the basin of the Ganges. The legendary ground erf 
Xurukshetra, where the heroes of the Mahabhdmta had fought 
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before the dawn of history was not far distant, and Panipat, 
where three decisive battles were lost and won in later ages, is 
about thirty miles farther south. The Sultan, who met the brother 
of I^ithiraj in single combat, was severely wounded, and as a 
consequence of that accident his army was ‘ irretrievably routed 
The Hindus did not pursue, but permitted the defeated foe to 
retire and gather strength for a fresh inroad. 

Second. battle of Tarain. In the following year thp Sultan 
returned, met the Hindu confederates on the same ground, and in 
his turn defeated them utterly (1192, a. h. 588). Rai Pritluraj, 
when his cumbrous host had been broken by the onset of ten 
thousand mounted archers, fled from the field, but was captured 
and killed. His brother fell in the battle. Raja Jaichand of 
Kanauj fell in another fight. Ajmer, with much other territory^ 
was occupied at once by the victors. In fact, the second battle 
of Tarain in 1192 may be regarded as the decisive contest which 
ensured the ultimate success of the Muhammadan attack on Hindo- 
stan. All the numerous subsequent victories were merely conse- 
quences of the overwhelming defeat of the Hindu league on the 
historic plain to the north of Delhi. No Hindu general in any age 
was willing to profit by experience and learn the lesson taught 
by Alexander’s operations long ago. Time after time enormous 
hosts, formed of the contingents supplied by innumerable Rajas, 
and supported by the delusive strength of elephants, were easily 
routed by quite small bodies of Vigorous western soldiers, fighting 
under one undivided command, and trusting chiefly to well-armed 
mobile cavalry. Alexander, Muhammad or Ghor, Babur, Ahmad 
Shlfii Durrani, and other capable commanders, all used essentially 
the same tactics by which they secured decisive victories against 
Hindu armies of almost incredible numbers. The ancient Hindu 
military system, based on the formal rules of old-world scriptures, 
was good enough for use as between one Indian nation and another, 
but almost invariably broke down when pitted against the on- 
slaughts of hardy casteless horsemen from the west, who cared 
nothing for the shdstras. The Hindu defenders of their country, 
although fully equal to their assailants in courage and contempt 
of death, were distinctly inferior in the art of war, and for that 
reason lost their independence. The Indian caste system is 
unfavourable to military efficiency as against foreign foes. 

Kutbu-d din Aibak. After the victory of Tarain the Sultan 
returned to Khurasan, leaving the conduct of the Indian campaign 
in the hands of Kutbu-d din Aibak or Ibak, a native of Turkestan, 
who had been bought as a slave, and was still technically in a servile 
condition while conquering Hindostan. In 1 1 93 (a. h. 569 ) Kutbu-d 
din occupied Delhi, and advanced towards Benares. Jf^najR does 
not appear to have been molested, but must have come tniSer the 
control of the invaders. Soon afterward GwMior fell, and in 1197 
Aphilw&ray..the capital of Gujarat, was occupied, althoii^ the 
fffovince was not subdued. 

Goiiiquest of Bihfir. The subjugation of the eastern kingdoms 
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was effected with astounding facility by Kutbu-d din’s general, 
Muhammad Khiljf, the son of Bakhtyar. The Muslim general, 
acting independently, after completing several successful plundering 
expeditions, seized the fort of Bihar, probably in 1197, by an 
audacious move, and thus mastered the capital of the province 
of that name. The capture of the fort was effected by a party 
of two hundred horsemen. The prevailing religion of Bihar at 
that time was a corrupt form of Buddhism, which had received 
liberal patronage from the kings of the Pala dynasty for more 
than three centuries. The Muhammadan historian, indifferent 
to distinctions among idolaters, states that the majority of the 
inhabitants were ‘ shaven-headed Brahmans ’, who were all put 
to the sword. He evidently means Buddhist monks, as he was 
informed that the whole city and fortress were considered to be 
a college, which the name Bihar signifies. A great library was^ 
scattered. When the victors desired to know what the books mightfj 
be no man capable of explaining their contents had been left| 
alive. No doubt everything was then burnt. The multitude of^’ 
images used in mediaeval Buddhist worship always inflamed the 
fanaticism of Muslim warriors to such fury that no quarter was 

f iven to the idolaters. The ashes of the Buddhist sanctuaries at 
arnath near Benares still bear witness to the rage of the image- 
breakers. Many noble monuments of the ancient civilization 
of India were irretrievably wrecked in the course of the early 
Muhammadan invasions. Those invasions were fatal to the exist-V 
ence of Buddhism as an organized religion in northern India, ] 
where its strength resided chiefly in Bihar and certain adjoining; 
territories. The monks who escaped ^jnassacre fled, and were,! 
scattered over Nepal, Tibet, and the south. After a.d. 1200 they 
traces of Buddhism in upper India are faint and obscure. 

Conquest of Bengal. Bengal, then under the rule of Laksh- 
mana Sena, an aged and venerated Brahmanical prince, succumbed 
even more easily a little later, probably at the close of 1199. 
Muhammad Khilji, son of Bakhtyar, riding in advance of the main 
body of his troops, suddenly appeared before the capital city of 
Nudlah (Nuddea) with a party of eighteen troopers, who were 
supposed by the people to be horse dealers. Thus slenderly 
escorted he rode up to the Raja’s palace and boldly attacked the 
doorkeepers. The raider’s audacity succeeded. The Raja, who 
was at his dinner, slipped away by a back door and retirea to the 
neighbourhood of Dacca, where his descendants continued to rule 
as local chiefs for several generations. The Muslim general de- 
stroyed Nfldiah, and transferred the seat of government to Laksh- 
maiiavatl or Gaur, an ancient Hindu city. Muhammad secured 
the approvard?Trfe master, Kutbu-d din, by giving him plenty 
of plunder, and proceeded to organize a purely Muhammadan 
provincial administration, in practical independence. Mosques 
and other Muslim. edij|| 2 ea-:svere erected all over the kingdom. 
The conquest so easily effected was final. Bengal never escaped 
from the rule of Muhammadans for any considerable time until 
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they were superseded in the eighteenth century by the British, 
whose victory at Plassey was gained nearly as cheaply as that of 
Muhammad KhiljT. 

Conquest of Bundelkhand. The strong Chandel fortress 
of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand was surrendered by the minister of 
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Coin of Paramarrdi. 
idolatry was annihilated. . . 



Raja Parmal (Paramarrdi), in 1203, 
to Kutbu-d din. 

The gratified historian of the con- 
|\ queror’s exploits states that 
y ‘ the temples were converted into 
' mosques and abodes of goodness, and the 
ejaculations of the bead-counters [wor- 
shippers using rosaries] and the voices of 
the summoners to prayer ascended to the 
highest heaven, and the very name of 
Fifty thousand men came under the collar 


of slavery, and the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.' 


The victor passed on and occupied Mahoba, the seat of the Chandel 
civil government. 

Deatlx of Muhammad of Ghor. In the same year phiyasu-d 
din, the Sultan of Ghor, died and was succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad, who thus united in his person all the dominions of 
the family. Muhammad had returned to Ghazni after the capture 
of KManjar. Two years later, in 1205, he was recalled to the 
PanjS-b in order to suppress a revolt of the powerful Khokhar 
tribe. The Sultan treated the foe in the drastic manner of the 


times. He ‘ sent that refractory race to hell, and carried on a holy 
war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, and set a river of the 
blood of those people flowing But fate overtook him. As he was 
on the march towards Ghazni in March 1206 (a.h. 602) he was 
stabbed by a sectarian fanatic at Dhamiak, a camping-ground 
now in the Jihlam (Jhelum) District. 

The first Sult^ of Delhi. Kutbu-d din, who had been 
dignified with the title of Sultan by Muhammad Ghori’s brother’s 
son, Ghiyasu-d din Mahmud, succeeded Muhammad Ghori as 
sovereign of the new Indian conquests, 3 nd from 1206 may be 
reckoned as the first Sultan of Delhi. But His enthrohemeht took 
plSce* at Xahbfig. ' The new sought to strengthen his 

position by marriage alliances with influential rival chiefs. He 
himself married the daughter of Taju-d din Yalduz (Eldoz), and 
he gave his sister to Nasiru-d din Kubacha, who became the ruler 
of Sind. Iltutmish (Altamsh), governor of Bihar, married Kutbu-d 
din’s daughter. 

The three persons named, Yalduz, Kubacha, and Iltutmish, had 
been slaves like Kutbu-d din himSTelf. ' The dynasty founded by 
Kutbu-d din and continued by other princes of servile origin is 
consequently known to history as the Slave Dynasty. 

Kutbu-d din died in 12 U from the effects of an accident on the 
..PQla-^grottiwi, having ruled as Sultan for a little more than four 


years. 
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Ferocity of the early invaders. He was a typical specimen 
of the ferocious Central Asian warriors of the time, merciless and 
fanatical. His valour and profuse liberality to his comrades 
endeared him to the bloodthirsty historian of his age, who praises 
him as having been a ‘ beneficent and victorious monarch. . . . His 
gifts we are told, ‘ were bestowed by hundreds of thousands, 
and his slaughters likewise were by hundreds of thousands.’ All 
the leaders in the Muslim conquest of Hindostan similarly rejoiced 
in committing wholesale massacres of Hindu idolaters, armed or 
unarmed. Their rapid success was largely due to their pitiless 
‘ frightfulncss ’, which made resistance terribly dangerous, and 
could not always be evaded by humble submission. The author 
of the Tabakat‘i Ndsiri quoted above thoroughly approved of 
the ferocity of his heroes, and centuries later we find much the same 
temper shown in the writings of Firishta and BadaonT. 

The modern reader of the panegyrics recorded by Muslim 
authors in praise of ‘ beneficent ’ monarchs who slaughtered their 
hundreds of thousands with delight often longs for an account of 
their character as it appeared to the friends and countrymen of 
the victims. But no voice has come from the grave, and the story 
of the Muhammadan conquest as seen from the Hindu point of 
view was never written, except to some extent in Rajputana. 
The current notions of Indian mediaeval history, based chiefly 
on the narrative of Elphinstonc, who worked entirely on materials 
supplied by Muslim authors, seem to me to be largely erroneous 
and often to reflect the prejudices of the historians who wrote 
in Persian. 

Architecture of the early Sultans. The prevailing favourable 
or at least lenient judgement on the merits of the earlier and 
appallingly bloodthirsty Sultans in India is due in no small measure 
to the admiration deservedly felt for their architectural works. 
The ‘ Kutb ’ group of buildings at Old Delhi, although named 
after the saint from tJsh who lies buried there, rather than after 
the first Sultan, undoubtedly is in part the work of Kutbu>d din 
Aibak, who built the noble screen of arches. The question 
whether the famous Minar was begun by him and completed by 
Iltutmish, or was wholly built by the later sovereign, has given 
rise to differences of opinion depending on the interpretation of 
certain inscriptions. 

Indo-Muhammadan architecture, which derives its peculiar 
character from the fact that Indian craftsmen necessarily were 
employed on the edifices of the foreign faith, dates from the short 
reign of Kutbu-d din Aibak. The masterpieces of the novel form 
of art cost a heavy price by reason of the destruction of multitudes 
of equally meritorious ancient buildings and sculptures in other 
styles. Xfie materials of no less than twenty-seven Hindu temple^ 
were used in the erection of the ‘ Kutb ^ mosque, 

Tlia end of Muhammad, son of BakhtySIr. The ludicrous 
facility with which Bihar and Bengal had been overrun and annexed 
tempted Muhammad bin Bakhtyar to a more adventurous enterprise* 
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‘ The ambition of seizing the country of Turkestan and Tibbat [Tibet] 
began to torment his brain ; and he had an army got ready, and about 
10,000 liorse were organized.’ 

Unfortunately, the information available is not sufficient to 
determine exactly either the line of his march or the farthest 
point of his advance. He seems to have moved through the region 
now known as the Bogra and Jalpaiguri Districts, and to have 
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crossed a great river supposed to be the Karatoya by a stoned 
bridge of twenty arches, the site of which has not been identified. 
The rivers have completely changed their courses. The Tista, for 
instance, now a tributary of the Brahmaputra, formerly joined the 
ICaratoya. He is said to have reached ‘ the open country of Tibbat % 
but what that phrase may mean it is not easy to say. Beyond a 
certain point, perhaps to the north of Darjeeling, he was imable 
to proceed, and was obliged to retreat. His starving force, finding 
the bridge broken, attempted to ford the river. All were drowned, 
except about a hundred including the leader, who struggled across 
somehow. Muhammad, overcome by shame and remorse, took to 
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his bed and died, or, according to another account, was assassi- 
nated.^ His death occurred in the Hijrl year 602, equivalent 
to A.D. 1205-6. EarJy in the reign of Aurangzeb Mir Junila 
attempted to invade Assam and failed nearly as disastrously as 
his predecessor had done. The mountains to the north of Bengal 
were never reduced to obedience by any Muhammadan sovereign. 

Sultan Iltutmish. Aram, the son of Kutbu-d din, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, did not inherit his father’s abilities, and was 
quickly displaced (1211 ) in favour of his sister’s husband, Iltutmish, 
corruptly called Altamsh, who assumed the title of Shamsu-d 
din, ‘the sun of religion’. Much of his time was spent in successful 
fighting with his rival slave chieftains, Yalduz and Kubacha. 
Before he died in 1236 he had reduced the 
greater part of Hindostan to subjection, more 
or less complete. 

The Kutb Mlnar was built, except the base- 
ment story, under his direction about a. d. 

1232. He made other important additions to 
the Kutb group of buildings, and is buried 
there in a beautiful tomb, " one of the richest examples of Hindu art 
applied to Muhammadan purposes that Old Delbi affords ’. Iltut- 
mish is also responsible for a magnificent mosque at Ajmer, built 
like tliat at Delhi from the materials of Hindu temples. 

Chingiz Khan. In his days India narrowly escaped the most 
-l^eyrible of all possible calamities, a visit from Chingiz Khan, the 
dreaded Great Khan or Khakan of the Mongols.** He actually 
advanced as far as the Indus, in pursuit of Jalahi-d din Mankbami, 
the fugitive Sultan of Khwarizm or Khiva, who took refuge at 
the court of Delhi, after surprising adventures. The western 
Panjab was plundered by the Mongol troopers, but no organized 
invasion of India took place. Chingiz Khan had some thoughts 
of going home to Mongolia through India and Tibet, and is said 
to have asked permission to pass through the territories of Iltut- 
mish ; but happily he changed his mind and retired from Peshawar. 



Coin of Iltutmish. 


^ See Blochmann in J. A, S, B., part i for 1875, p. 282. 

* The spelling of the name varies mucli. Howorth gives Chinghiz as 
the most correct form. Raverty uses both Chingiz and Chingiz. The 

coin of a governor of Multan with the same name has without dots 
or vowel marks. The KncycL Brit, has the form .Tenghiz, while Chambers 
gives Genghis. Chingiz seems to be the simplest and safest spelling. 
Mongol (Monggol) is the same word as Mughal (Mogul, &c.), but it is 
convenient to confine the term Mongol to the heathen followers of Chingiz, 
who were mostly ‘ narrow-eyed ’ people, reserving the term Mogul in its 
various spellings for the more civilized tribes, largely of Turk! blood, 
who l)ecame Muhammadans in the fourteenth century, and from whom 
sprang the Chagatai or JagatSi section of Turks to which Babur and 
his successors in India belonged. The Turk! races ordinarily resemble 
Europeans in features, and have not the Mongolian ‘ narrow eyes ’ 
strongly marked, but Turks and Mongols intermarried freely, and the 
Mongol blood often asserted itself. It shows in the portraits of Akbar. 

13 
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Chingiz Khan was the official title of the Mongol chieftain 
Temujin or Tamurchi, born in 1162, who acquired ascendancy 
early in life over the tribes of Mongolia. About the beginning of 
the thirteenth century they elected him to be the head of their 
confederacy and he then adopted the style of Chingiz Khan, 
probably a corruption of a Chinese title. In the course of a few 
years he conquered a large portion of China and all the famous 
kingdoms of Central Asia. Balkh, Bokhara, Samarkand, Herat, 
Ghazni, and many other cities of renown fell under his merciless 
hand and were reduced to ruins. The vanquished inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were slain literally in millions. Those 
countries even to this day have not recovered from the clfects 
of his devastations. He carried his victorious hordes far into Russia 
to the bank of the Dnieper, and when he died in 1 227 ruled a gigantic 
empire extending from the Pacific to the Black Sea. 

The author of the TabakaUi Ndsirf, who admired a Muslim, 
but abhorred a heathen slayer of men, has drawn a vivid sketch 
of the conqueror, which is W’orth quoting : 

‘ Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz Khan, at the time 
when he came into Khurasan, was sixty-five [lunar] years old, a man of 
tall stature, of vigorous build, robust in body, the hair on his face scanty 
and turned white, with cat’s eyes, possessed of great energy, discernment, 
genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, just, resolute, an 
overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sanguinary, cruel.’ 

The author goes on to say that the Khan was an adept in magic, 
and befriended by devils. He would sometimes fall into a trance 
and then utter oracles dictated by the devils who possessed him. 
Perhaps, like Akbar, Peter the Great, and several other mighty 
men of old, he may have been an epileptic. 

Sultan Haziyyatu-d din. Sultan Iltutmish, knowing the 
incapacity of his surviving sons, had nominated his daughter 
Raziyya or Raziyyatu-d din (‘accepted by religion’) 
as his successor.^ But the nobles thought that they 
knew better and placed on the throne Prince Ruknu-d 
din, a worthless debauchee. After a scandalous reign 
of a few months he was put out of the way and 
replaced by his sister, who assumed the title of Sultan 
Coinof Raziyj^. and did her best to play the part of a man. She took 
an active part in the wars with Hindus and rebel 
Muslim chiefs, riding an elephant in the sight of all men. But her 
sex was against her. She tried to compromise by marrying a chief 
who had opposed her in rebellion. Even that expedient did not 
save her. Both she and her husband were killed by certain 
Hindus. She had a troubled reign of more than three years. 
The author of the Tabakdt-i Ndsirl, the only contemporary authority 
for the period, gives Sultan Raziyyatu-d din a high character from 
his Muslim point of view. She was, he declares, 

^ She also bore the title of Jalalu-d din (Thomas, Chronicles^ p. 188). 
Ibn Batuta gives her name simply as Raziyyat — his words are wa bmtari 
iasml Raziyyat (Defr^mery, iii. 166). 
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‘ a great sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
learned, a dispenser of justice, the cherisher of her subjects, and of warlike 
talent, and was endowed with all the admirable attributes and qualifica- 
tions necessary for kings ; but as she did not attain the destiny in her 
creation of being computed among men, of what advantage were all these 
excellent qualifications unto her ? ’ 

Sultan Nasiru-d din. A son and grandson of Sultan Iltutmish 
were then successively enthroned. Both proved to be failures 
and were removed in favour of Nasiru-d din, a younger son of 
Iltutmish (1246), who managed to retain his life and office for 
twenty years. The historian, Minhaj-i Siraj, who has been quoted 
more than once, held high office under Nasiru-d din and called his 
book by his sovereign’s name. His judgement of a liberal patron 
necessarily is biased, but no other contemporary authority 
exists, and we must be content with his version of the facts. So 
far as appears, the Sultan lived the life of a fanatical devotee, 
leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands of Ulugh Khan Balban, 
his , father-in-law and minister. ‘ At this time the historian 
ol^ervcs, ‘ many holy expeditions, as by creed enjoined, we^'e 
*i|^dertaken, and much wealth came in from all parts.’ 

Mongol raids. The Mongols wliom Chingiz Khan had left 
behind, or who crossed the frontier after his retirement, gave 
constant trouble during the reign. They had occupied and ruined 
Lahore in 1241-2 and continued to make many inroads on Sind, 
including Multan. Nasiru-d dm, who had no family, nominated 
Ulugh Khto Balban as his successor.^ 

The nature of the warfare of the period is illustrated by the 
description of the campaign in Sirmur, a hill state of the Panjab, 
to the south of Simla. 

‘ Ulugh Khan Azam, by stroke of sword, turned that mountain tract 
upside down, and pushed on through passes and defiles to Sirmur, and 
devastated the hill-tract, and waged holy war as by the faith enjoined*; 
over which tract no sovereign had acquired power, and which no Musalman 
army had ever before reached, and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindu rebels to be slain as cannot be defined or numbered, nor be contained 
in record nor in narration.’ 

Siiltan Balban. Balban, as Elphinstone observes, ‘ being al- 
ready in possession of all the powers of king, found no difficulty 
in assuming the title’. He had been one of the ‘Forty Slaves* ’ 
attached to Sultan Iltutmish, most of whom attained to high 
positions. Balban’s first care was to execute the survivors of the 
forty, in order to relieve himself of thiTdangers of rivalry\ He had 
no regard for human life, and no scruples about shedding blood. 
He was, indeed, a ‘ ruthless king ’. ‘ Fear and awe of him took 

possession of all men’s hearts,’ and he maintained such pomp 
and dignity at his court that all beholders were impressed witli 
respect for his person. He never laughed. His justice, executed 

^ Elphinstone’s account of the reigns intervening between Iltutmish 
and Balban is incorrect in several particulars. Ibn Batuta alleges that 
Balban murdered Nasiru-d din. 
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without respect of persons, was stern and bloody. He secured his 
authority in the provinces by an organized system of espionage, 
and spies who failed to report incidents of imj)ortance were hanged. 
He refused to employ Hindu oflicials. Before his accession he 
had put down the Mewati brigands who infested the neighbourhood 
of Delhi with such severity that the country was quieted for sixty 
years. 

The disgusting details must be quoted in order to show the 
character of the Sultan and the age. After tlie army had success- 
fully traversed the haunts of the robbers for twenty days, it returned 
to the capital with tlie prisoners in January 1260. 


‘ By royal command many of the rebels were cast under the feet of 
elephants* and the fierce Turks cut the bodies of the Hindus in two. About 
a hundred met their death at the hands of the flayers, being skinned from 
head to foot ; their skins were all stuffed with straw, and some of them 
were hung over every gate of the city. The plain of Hauz-Hani and the 

gates of Delhi remembered no 



punishment like this, nor had 
one ever heard such a tale of 
horror.’ 

Even after those cruel- 
ties the MewatJs broke out 
again. Six months after 
the executions Ulugh Khan 
(Balban) once more in- 
vaded the hills by forced 
marches so as to surprise the 


Coin of Balban. inhabitants (July 1260). 


‘ He fell upon the insurgents 
unawares, and captured them all, to the number of twelve thousand — men, 
women, and children — whom he put to the sword. All their valleys and 
strongholds were overrun and cleared, and great booty cajjturcd. llianks 
be to God for this victory of Islam ! ’ 


When quite an old man he spent three years in suppressing the 
rebellion in Bengal of a Turk! noble named Tughril who had dared 
to assume royal state. The rebel’s family was exterminated, 
including the women and the little children. The country^-side 
was terrified at the sight of the rows of gibbets set up in the streets 
of the provincial capital. The governorship of Bengal continued 
to be held by members of Balban’s family until 1338, when the 
revolt occurred which resulted in the definite independence of 
the province. However horrible the cruelty of Balban may appear, 
it served its purpose and maintained a certain degree of order in 
rough times. When he died ‘ all security of life and property 
was lost, and no one had any confidence in the stability of the 
kingdom 

Refugee princes. Balban’s magnificent court was honoured 
by the presence of fifteen kings and princes who had fled to Delhi 
for refuge from the horrors of the Mongol devastations. No other 
Muhammadan court remained open to them. Many eminent 
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literary men, the most notable being Amir KhusrQ the poet, were 
associated with the refugee princes. The Sultan’s main anxiety 
was caused by the fear of a Mongol invasion on a large scale, 
which prevented him from undertaking conquests of new territory. 
His eldest and best loved son was killed in a tight with the heathens. 
That sorrow shook the strong constittition of Balban, the ‘ wary 
old wolf, who had held possession of Delhi for sixty years He 
died in 1286 at an advanced age. 

Sultan Kaikobad. Balban left no heir fit to succeed him. In 
those days no definite rule of succession existed and the nobles 
were accustomed to select whom they pleased by a rough election. 
Kaikobad, a grandson of Balban, aged about eighteen years, who 
was placed on the throne, although his father was living in Bengal, 
as governor of that province, disgraced himself by scandalous 
debauchery, and was' removed after a short reign. 

End of the Slave Kings. Balban’s hopes of establishing 
a dynasty were thus frustrated, and the stormy rule of the Slave 
Kings came to an end. They were either fierce fanatics or worth- 
less debauchees. The fanatics possessed the merits of courage 
and activity in warfare, with a rough sense of justice when dealing 
with Muslims. Hindu idolaters and Mongol devil-worshippers 
had no rights in their eyes and deserved no fate better than to 
be ‘ sent to hell ’. The Sultan took no count of anybody except 
the small minority of Muhammadan followers on whose swords 
the existence of the dynasty depended. ‘The army’, says the 
historian, ‘ is the source and means of government.’ Naturally 
such rulers made no attempt to solve the problems of civil govern- 
ment. Politically, they acquired a tolerably firm hold on the 
regions now called the Panjab, the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, with Bihar, Gwalior, Sind, and some parts of Rajputana 
and Central India. Their control of the Panjab was disputed by 
the Mongols, from the time of Chingiz Khan (1221). Bengal was 
practically independent, although Balban’s severities enforced 
formal submission to the suzerainty of Delhi and the occasional 
payment of tribute. Malwa, Gujarat, and all the rest of India 
continued to be governed by numerous Hindu monarchs of widely 
varying importance to whom the tragedies of the Sultanate were 
matters of indifference. 

CHRONOLOGY 

A.D. 


Sultan Muhammad of Ghor (Ghori, with titles of Shihabu-d din 
and Muizzu-d din, son of Sam) 


Occupied Multan and Uchh ..... 1175-6 

Defeated bv Raja of Gujarat ...... 1178 

Deposed Khusrfi Malik of Lahore ..... 1187 

First battle of Tarain ....... 1191 

Second battle of Tarain ....... 1192 


Reduction of Delhi, Benares, Bihar, &c, 
Conquest of Bengal . . . . 

Capture of KManjar . . . , 

Death of the Sultan . . . . 


1198-7 
1199-1200 
. 1208 
. 120 ^ 
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Sultans of Delhi ; the Slave Kings a.d. 

Kutbu-d DiN Aibak or Ibak ....... 1206 

Aram Shah . 1210 

Iltutmish (Altamsh) ........ 1211 

Mongol invasion ........ 1221, 1222 

Death of Chingiz Khan . . . . . . . 1227 

Kuknu-d DiN and Razivyatu-d din (Raziyya) .... 1286 

BaHRAM, &C. • j;. • • • • • • • • 1240 

Nasiru-d DiN Mahmud ........ 1246 

Ghiyasu-d din Balban ........ 1266 

Muizzu-d din Kaikobad . . . . . . . . 1286 

Murder of Kaikobad ; end of dynasty ..... 1290 


Authorities 

The leading contemporary authority, and to a large extent the only 
one. is the Tabaka! A Ndsin, translated in full by Raverty (London, 1881), 
with learned but diffuse annotation. Part of the work is translated in 
E» dh D., vol. ii. Other Persian authorities are given in that volume 
and vol. iii. Firishta mostly copies from the Tahakdt-i Ndsirl through 
the Tabakdt-i Akbarl. Klphinstone’s account requires correction in some 
particulars, as he relied chiefly on Firishta. Raverty’s Notes on Afghanistan 
(London, 1888), a valuable, though an ill-arranged and bulky book, has 
been serviceable to me. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Sultanate of Delhi continued; a.d. 1290 to 1340; the Khilji and 
Tughlak dynasties. 

Sultan JallUu-d dm Khilji. KaikobM having been brutally 
killed, a high official named Firoz Shah, of the Khalj or Khilji 
tribe, who was placed on the throne by a section of the nobles, 
assumed the title of Jalalu-d din. Although the Khalj or Khilji 
tribe is reckoned by Raverty among the Turks, the contemporary 
author Ziau-d din Barani, who must have known the facts, states 
that Jalalu-d din ‘ came of a race different from the Turks 
and that by the death of Sultan Kaikobad ‘ the Turks lost the 
empire ’. Jalalu-d din was an aged man of about seventy when 
elected. His election was so unpopular that he did not venture 
to reside in Delhi, and was obliged to build himself a palace at 
the village of Kilfighari or Kilukheri, a short distance outside, 
which became known as Naushahr or ‘Newtown’. The year 
after his accession a famine occurred so severe that many Hindus 
drowned themselves in the Jumna. The administration of the 
Sultan is criticized as having been too lenient, and it seems probable 
that he was too old for his work. On one occasion he is recorded 
to have lost his temper and to have cruelly executed an unorthodox 
holy man named Sidl Maula. That irregular execution or murder 
was believed to have been the cause of the Sultan’s evil fate. 
A Mongol invasion made in strong force in the year 1292 was 
stopped by negotiation, and probably by the payment of heavy 
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blackmail. The historian’s account seems to lack candour. Many 
of the Mongols elected to stay in India, becoming nominally 
Musalmans. They were spoken of as New Muslims, and settled 
down at Kilughari and other villages near Delhi. 

Murder of JaliUu-d din. In 1294 Alau-d din, son of the 
Sultan's brother, and also son-in-law of Jalalu-d din, obtained 
permission for an expedition into Malwa. But lie went much 
farther, plunging into the heart of the Deccan, and keeping 
his movements concealed from the court. He marched through 
Berar and Khandesh, and compelled Ramachandra, the Yadava 
king of Deogiri and the western Deccan, to surrender Ellichpur 
(Ilichpur). Alau-d din collected treasure to an amount unheard 
of, and showed no disposition to share it with his sovereign. In 
fact, his treasonable intentions were patent to everybody except 
his doting old uncle and father-in-law, who closed his ears against 
all warnings and behaved like a person infatuated. Ultimately, 
Jalalu-d dm was persuaded to place himself in his nephew’s power 
at Kara in the Allahabad District. When the Sultan grasped 
thd^tratfor’s hand the signal was given. He was thrown down 
and decapitated. His head was stuck on a spear and carried round 
the camp. Lavish distribution of gold secured the adhesion of 
the army to the usurper, and Alau-d din became Sultan (July 
1296). 

Thuggee. Jalalu-d din, although he did not deserve his cruel 
fate, was wholly unfit to rule. We are told that often thieves 
brought before him would be released on taking an oath to sin no 
more. One of his actions was particularly silly. At some time 
during his reign about a thousand thugs (ihags) were arrested in 
Delhi. The Sultan would not allow one of them to be executed. 
He adopted the imbecile plan of putting them into boats and 
transporting them to Lakhnauti (Gaur), the capital of Bengal. 
That piece of folly probably is the origin of the river thuggee in 
Bengal, a serious form of crime still prevalent in modern times, 
and possibly not extinct even now. The story, told by Ziau-d din 
Baranf, is of special mtcrest as being the earliest known historical 
notice "" jf thuggee. It is evident that the crime must have been 
well established in the time of JalMu-d din. The organization 
broken up by Sleeman presumably dated from remote antiquity.^ 

Sultan Alau-d <Bn Khilji. The African traveller Ibn Batuta 
in the fourteenth century expressed the opinion that Alau-d din 
deserved to be considered ‘ one of the best sultans That some- 

* By an unlucky slip, when editing Sleeman, I attributed Jalalu-d din’s 
folly to Firoz Shah Tiighlak (1351-88), a more sensible monarch. My 
eye was caught by the page-heading {E. D., iii. 141), ‘'T&rlkh-i Firoz- 

Shdhi ’ (Rambles and Recollections ^ ed. 1915, p. 652). 

® wa kdna min khaiydr alsaldfin. Ml fut au nombre des meiJIeurs 
sultans ’ (Defr^mery, iii. 184). The obvious rashness of Ibn Batuta’s 
expression of opinion may serve as a warning when similar praise of other 
bloodthirsty monarchs is found in the pages of divers authors, and contra- 
diction is not^so easy as it is in the case of Alau-d din. 
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what surprising verdict is not justified either by the manner in 
which Alau-d dm attained power or by the history of his acts as 
Sultan. Ziau-d din Barani, the excellent historian who gives the 
fullest account of his reign, justly dwells on his ‘ crafty cruelty 
and on his addiction to disgusting vice. ‘He? shed’, we are told, 
‘more innocent blood than ever I*haraoh wai^ guilty of’, and he 
‘ did not escape retribution for the blood of his patron He 
ruthlessly killed off everybody who could be supposed to emdanger 
his ill-gotten throne, cutting up root and branch all the nobles 
who had served under his uncle, save three only. Even innocent 
women and children were not spared, a new horror. ‘ Up to this 
time no hand had ever been laid upon wives and children on account 
of men’s misdeeds.’ The evil precedent set by ‘ one of the best 
sultans ’ was often followed in later times. Elphinstone’s judge- 


ment of Alau-d din’s cliarac- 
tcr is too lenient. The facts 
do not w^arrant the assertions 
that he exhibited a ‘just exer- 
cise of his power and that 
his reign was ‘ glorious In 
reality he was a particularly 
savage tyrant, with very little 
regard for justice, and his 
Coin of Aiau-d din Khiljl. reign, althoiigh marked by the 

conquest of Gujarat, many 
successful predatory raids, and the storming of two great fortresses, 


was exceedingly disgraceful in many respects.^ 

Political events. The political events of Alau-d din’s reign 
comprised numerous plots and revolts, savagely suppressed ; 
five or six invasions of the Mongols ; the conquest of Gujarat ; 
repeated raids on the Deccan, and the capture of two strong 
Rajput fortresses, Ranthanibhon and Chitor, the former of which 
is now in the Jaipur, and the latter in the Udaipur State. The 
Mongol invasions seem to have begun in a.d. 1297 and to have 


continued until about 1305, but the exact chronology of the reign 
has not been settled. The conspiracies and revolts may be passed 
over without further notice. The most serious Mongol invasion 
is assigned to 1303, when a vast host of the fierce foreigners invested 
Delhi for two months and then retired. The histories suggest 
a supernatural reason for their unexplained withdrawal, but it 
may be suspected that they were simply bought off by a huge 
ransom. Their final attack on Multan is dated in 1305. It is 


certain that during the remaining years of Alau-d din’s reign 
Hindostan enjoyed a i’espite from their ravages. 


* The mign of Alau-d dfn requires critical study in a separate monograph. 
Many points are obscure, and the chronology is far from scuttled. I cannot 
attempt to clear up the difficulties in this work. Badgonl, writing in the 
sixteenth century, was equally puzzled, and plaintively remarks ; * His- 
torians have paid little attention to the due order of events, but God 
knows the truth.’ 
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i^^assacre of Mongols. Early in the reign, apparently in 1297 
1298, an attempted rising of the recently converted Mongols 
settled in the villages near Delhi induced Alau-d dm to perpetrate 
a fearful massacre, in the course of which all the male settlers, 
estimated to number from 15,000 to 30,000, were slaughtered in 
one day. 

Expeditions to the south. The expeditions into the Deccan 
conducted by the eunuch Malik Kafur, the infamous favourite of 
the Sultan, were ended in 1311, when the victorious general returned 
to Delhi with an almost incredible amount of spoil collected from 
the accumulated treasures of the south. The Hindu kingdoms 
of the Yadava dynasty of Deogiri (Daulatabad), the Hoysala 
dynasty of Mysore, with its capital at Dora Samudra ; and of 
the Ma’abar or. Coromandel coast were overrrun, plundered, and 
to a certain extent subjugated. Musalman governors were estab- 
lished even at Madura, the ancient capital of the Pandyas. The 
invaders practised dreadful cruelties. 

Ranthambhor and Ghitor. The first attack on Ranthambhor 
in the year 1300 failed, but in the year following the fortress fell 
after a long siege. 

The romantic legends recorded by the Rajput bards concerning 
the sack of Chitor in 1303 may be read in Tod’s pages. They 
cannot be regarded as sober history and arc far too lengthy to be 
repeated here. But there can be no doubt that the defenders 
sacrificed their lives in a desperate final light after the traditional 
Rajput manner, and that their death was preceded by 

‘ that horrible rite, the jauhar, where the females are immolated to preserve 
them from pollution or captivity. The funeral pyre was lighted within 
the “ great subterranean retreat ”, in chambers impervious to the light 
of day, and the defenders of Chitor beheld in procession the queens, their 
own wives and daughters to the number of several thousands. . . , They 
were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed upon them, leaving 
them to find security from dishonour in the devouring element.’ 

Tod inspected the closed entrance, but did not attempt to pene- 
trate the sacred recesses. 

Follies of the Stiltan. Alau-d din was intoxicated by the 
successes of his arms. * In his exaltation, ignorance, and folly he 
quite lost his head, forming the most impossible schemes, and 
nourishing the most extravagant desires.’ He caused himself to be 
dubbed the ‘ second Alexander ’ in the khutba or ‘ bidding prayer ’ 
and in the legends of his extensive coinage, dreaming dreams of 
universal conquest. He persuaded himself that he had the power 
to establish ‘ a new religion and creed with himself as prophet, 
but had sense enough to listen patiently to the bold remon- 
strances of the historian’s uncle, the koiwdl or magistrate of 
Delhi, and to recognize the fact that ‘the prophetic office has 
nevet* appertained to kings, and never will, so long as the 
world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the functions 
of royalty In that matter Alau-d din showed himself wiser than 
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Akba^r, who persisted in a similar project and so made himself 
ridiculous. 

towards Hindus. Alau-d din's policy in relation to 
the Hindus, the bulk of his subjects, was not peculiar to himself, 
being practised by many of the earlier Muslim rulers. But it was 
defined by him with unusual precision, without any regard to 
the rules laid down by ecclesiastical lawyers. Ziau-d din states 
the Sultan’s principles in the clearest possible language. 

He required his advisers to draw up ‘ rules and regulations for 
grinding down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth 
and property which fosters disaffection and rebellion ’. The culti- 
vated land was directed to be all measured, and the Govern- 
ment took half of the gross produce instead of one-sixth as pro- 
vided by immemorial rule. iVkbar ventured to claim one-third, 
which was exorbitant, but Alau-d din’s demand of one-half was 
monstrous. 

‘No Hindu could hold up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold or 
silver ... or of any superfluity was to be seen. These things, which nourish 
insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to be found. . . . Blows, 
confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and chains, were all employed 
to enforce payment.’ 

Replying to a learned lawyer whom he had consulted, the Sultan 
said : 

‘ Oh, doctor, tliou art a learned man, but thou liast had no experience ; 
I am an unlettered man, but I have seen a great deal ; be assured then 
that the Hindus will never become submissive and obedient till they are 
reduced to poverty. I have, therefore, given orders that just sufTicient 
shall be left to them from year to year, of corn, milk, and curds, but that 
they shall not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property.’ 

Tyranny. Ilis tyranny was enforced by an organized system 
of espionage and ferocious punishments. "Prices were regulated 
by order, and state granaries on a large scale were constructed. 
His measures succeeded in preserving artificial cheapness in the 
markets of the capital even during years of drought, but at the 
cost of infinite oppression. All his fantastic regulations died with 
him. ^ 

Buildings and literature. Alau-d din loved building and 
executed many magnificent works. He built a new Delhi called 
Sir! on the site now marked by the village of Shahpur, but his 
edifices there were pulled down by Sher Shah and have wholly 
disappeared. He made extensive additions to the ‘ Kutb ’ group 
of sacred structures, and began a gigantic mindr which was 
intended to far surpass the noble Kutb Mlnar. The unfinished 
stump still stands. When building Sir! he remembered that ‘ it 
is a condition that in a new building blood should be sprinkled ; he 
therefore sacrificed some thousands of goat-bearded Mughals for 
the purpose ’. 

In early life he was illiterate, but after his accession acquired 
the art of reading Persian to some extent. In spite of his personal 
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indifference to learning several eminent literary men attended his 
court, of whom the most famous is Amir Khusru, a voluminous and 
much admired author in both verse and prose. 

Death of Alau-d <hn. The tyrant suffered justly from many 
troubles in his latter days, and ‘ success no longer attended him 
His naturally violent temper became uncontrollable, and he allowed 
his guilty infatuation for Malik Kafur to influence all his actions. 
His health failed, dropsy developed, and in January 1816 he 
died. ‘ Some say that the infamous Malik Kafur helped his 
disease to a fatal termination.’ 

Malik Kafur placed an infant son of the Sultan on the throne, 
reserving all power to himself. He imprisoned, blinded, or killed 
most of the other members of the royal family, but his criminal 
rule lasted only thirty-five days. After the lapse of that time he 
and his companions were beheaded by their slave guards. 

Sultan Kutbu-d dm Mubarak. Kutbu-d din or Mubarak 
Khan, a son of Alau-d din, who had escaped destruction, was taken 
out of confinement and enthroned. The young sovereign was 
wholly evil, the slave of filthy vice, and no good for anything. 
He was infatuated with a youth named Hasan, originally an out- 
cast pnrwdri, the lowest of the low, whom he ennobled under the 
style of Khusru Khan. ‘ During his reign of four years and four 
months, the Sultan attended to nothing but drinking, listening to 
music, debauchery, and ])leasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying 
his lusts.’ By good luck the Mongols did not attack. If they had 
done so there was no one to oppose them. Kutbu-d din Mubarak 
attained two military successes. His officers tightened the hold of 
his government on Gujarat, and he in person led an army into the 
Deccan against Deogiri, where the Raja, Harpal Deo, had revolted. 
The Hind^u prince failed to offer substantial resistance and was 
barbarously flayed alive (1318). After his triumphant return 
from the Deccan the Sultan became still worse than before. 

* He gave way to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heart- 
lessness, He dipped his hands in innocent blood, and he allowed his 
tongue to utter disgusting and abusive words to his companions and attend- 
ants. . . . He cast aside all regard for decency, and presented himself 
decked out in the trinkets and apparel of a female before his assembled 
company ; ’ 

and did many other evil deeds. 

Ultimately the degraded creature was killed by his minion, 
Kliusru Khan, aided by his outcast brethren, ‘ and the basis of 
the dynasty of Alau-d din was utterly razed’. 

The vile wretches who thus attained momentary power abused 
it to the utmost. Khusru even ventured to marry his late sove- 
reign’s chief consort, who had been a Hindu princess. The usurper 
favoured Hindus as against Muslims, and it was said that ^ Delhi 
had once more come under Hindu rule ’. The orgy of low-bom 
triumph did not last long. After a few months the usurper was 
defeated and beheaded by GhazI Malik, a Karaunia Turk noble. 
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governor of Debalpur in the Panjab. Everything was in con- 
fusion and no male scion of the royal stock had been left in 
existence. 

Gliiyasu-d dlih Tughlak The nobles having thus 

a free hand, and recognizing the fact that the disordered State 
required a master, elected GhazI Malik to fill the vacant throne. 
He assumed the style of Ghiyasu-d din Tughlak, and is often called 
Tughlak Shah (a. d. 1321 ). His father, a Turk, had been a slave 
of Balban ; his mother, a Jat woman, was Indian born. His conduct 
justified the confidence bestowed on him by his colleagues. He 
restored a reasonable amount of order to the internal administra- 
tion and took measures to guard against the ever pressing danger 
from Mongol inroads. 

He sent his son Jima Khan into the Deccan, where the countries 


conquered by Alau-d din had refused obedience. The prince 
rejiched Warangal or Orangal, now in the eastern part of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and undertook the siege of the fort. The 
strong walls of mud resisted his efforts, pestilence broke out, his 
men deserted, and he was forced to return to Delhi with only 
3,000 horse, a mere remnant of his force. But a second expedition 
was more successful, resulting in the capture 
of both Bldar and Warangal. At that lime 
Warangal had recovered its independence, 
and was under the rule of a Hindu raja. The 
Sultan meantime, having been invited to in- 
tervene in a disputed succession, had marched 



Coin of Tughlak Shah, across Bengal as far as Sunargaon near Dacca, 
® and on his way home had annexed Tirhut. 

He left Bengal practically independent, although he brought 
to Delhi as a prisoner one of the claimants to the provincial 
throne. 


Murder of Tughlak Shah. His son Juna, or Muhammad, 
who had returned from the south, was then in charge of the capital. 
His proceedings had given his father reason to sfispiect his loyalty. 
The Sultan desired his son to build for him a temporary reception 
pavilion or pleasure-house on the bank of the Jumna. Juna Khan 
entrusted the work to Ahmad, afterwards known as Khwaja 
Jahjin., who was head of the public works department and in his 
confidence. The prince asked and obtained permission to parade 
the elephants fully accoutred before his father, who took up his 
station in the new building for afternoon prayers. The confederates 
arranged that the elephants when passing should collide with the 
timber structure, which accordingly fell on the Sultan and his 
favourite younger son, Mahmud, who accompanied him. Juna 
Khan made a pretence of sending for picks and shovels to dig 
out his father and brother, but purposely hindered action being 
taken until it was too late. The Sultan was found bending over 
the boy’s body, and if he still breathed, as some people assert 
that he did, he was finished off (a. d. 1825). After nightfall his 
body was removed and interred in the massive sepulchre whidb 
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he had prepared for himself in Tughlakabad, the mighty fortress 
which he had built near Delhi. ^ 

Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak, February 1325. 

The parricide gathered the fruits of his crime, as Alau-d din Khilji 
had done, and seated himself on the throne without opposition.^ 
He occupied it for twenty-six years of tyranny as atrocious as any 
on record in the sad annals of human devilry and then died in 
his bed. Like Alfiu-d dm he secured favour by lavish largess, 
scattering without stint the golden treasure ' tnrf d htfl f*ith^^ 



TOMB OF TUGHI.AK SHAlL 


within the grim walls of Tughlakabad. It was reported that 
Tughlak Shah had constructed a reservoir filled with molten gold 
in a solid mass. 

Ibn Batuta ; character of the Sultan. Our knowledge of 
the second sovereign of the Tughlak dynasty, who appears in history 
as Muhammad bin (son of) Tughlak, is extraordinarily detailed 
and accurate, because, in addition to the narrative of an unusually 

^ The facts as' recorded by Ibn Batuta (vol. iii, p. 218 ) are certain, 
having been related to the traveller by Shaikh Ruknii-d din, the saint, 
who was present when the carefully arranged ‘ accident ’ occurred. No 
reason whatever exists for giving Jfiha Khan the ‘ benefit of the doubt 

» ‘ Lorsque le sultan Toghlok fut mort, son fils Mohammed s’empara 
du royaume, sans reneontrer d’adversaire ni de rebelle.’ 
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good Indian historian (Ziau-d dm Barani), we possess the observa- 
tions of the African traveller, Ibn Batuta, who spent several years 
at the court and in the service of the Sultan until April 1347, 
when he succeeded in retiring from his dangerous employment. 
He was then sent away honourably as ambassador to the emperor 
of China. But the ships on which the members of the embassy 
embarked were wrecked off Calicut and the mission was broken 
up. Ibn Batuta escaped with his life, and ultimately made his 
way safely to Fez in northern Africa, in November 1349, after 
twenty-five years of travel and astounding adventures. He expe- 
rienced the usual fate of men who come home with strange traveller’s 
tales, and was deemed to be a daring liar. But he was no liar, 
so far as his book deals with India. His account of his Indian 
experiences, with which alone we are concerned, bears the stamp 
of truth on every page. Most of his statements concerning Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak are based on direct personal knowledge.^ Ziau-d 
din of Baran (Bulandshahr) also was a contemporary official and 
wrote inthc reign of Muhammad binTughlak’s cousin and successor, 
Firoz Shah. Although he naturally does not exhibit the impartial 
detachment of the foreign observer, his narrative is full of vivid 
detail. If space permitted the materials would suffice for a long 
story, but in a short history room can be found only for a brief 
selection of the doings of one of the most astonishing kings 
mentioned in the records of the world. 

Notwithstanding that Muhammad bin Tughlak was guilty of 
acts which the pen shrinks from recording, and that he wrought 
untold misery in the course of his long reign, he was not wholly 
evil. He was ‘ a mixture of opposites as Jahangir was in a later 
age. 

He established hospitals and almshouses, and his generosity 
to learned Muslims was unprecedented. It was even possible 
to describe him with truth both as ‘ the humblest of men ’ and also 
as an intense egotist. Elphinstone’s just summary of his enigmatic 
character deserves quotation : 

‘ It is admitted, on all hands, that he was the most eloquent and accom- 
plished prince of his age. His letters, both in Arabic and Persian, were 
admired for their elegance long after he had ceased to reign. His memory 
was extraordinary ; and, besides a thorough knowledge of logic and the 
philosophy of the Greeks, he was much attached to mathematics and to 
physical science ; and used himself to attend sick persons for the purpose 
of watching the symptoms of any extraordinary disease. He was rej^ilar 
in his devotions, abstained from wine, and conformed in his private life 
to all the moral precepts of his religion. In war he was distinguished 
for his gallantry and personal activity, so that his contemporaries were 
justified in esteeming him as one of the wonders of the age. 

Yet the whole of these splendid talents arid accomplishments were 
given to him in vain ; they were accompanied by a perversion of judgement, 
which, after every allowance for the intoxication of absolute power, leaves 
us in doubt whether he was not affected by some degree of insanity. 

* ‘ Quant aux aventures de ce roi-ci, la plupart sont au nombre de ce 
que j’ai vu durant mon s^jour dans ses £tats ’ (vol. iii, p. 216). 
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His whole life was spent in pursuing visionary schemes, by means equally 
irrational, and with a total disregard of the sufferings which they occasioned 
to his subjects ; and its results were more calamitous than those of any 
other Indian reign.’ 

To that discriminating passage the remark may be added that the 
Sultan, like Jahangir afterwards, believed himself to be a just man, 
and was persuaded that all his atrocities were in accordance with 
the principles of justice and Muslim law. There is no reason to 
suppose that his conscience troubled him. On the contrary, he 
deliberately defended his conduct against criticism and avowed 
his resolve to continue his course to the end. 

‘ I punish ’, he said, ‘ the most trifling act of contumacy with death. 
This I will do until I die, or until the people act honestly, and give up 
rebellion and contumacy. I have no such minister {wazlr) as will make 
rules to obviate my shedding blood. I punish the people because they 
have all at once become my enemies and opponents. I have dispensed 
great wealth among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and I see that they are disaffected and 
inimical to me.’ 

Thus, he went on, unmoved from his fell purpose, although some- 
times permitting himself to be influenced by mere rage and the 
lust of vengeance. His inhuman tyranny was the direct cause of 
the break up of the empire of Delhi. 

Premising that the authorities arc discrepant concerning the 
order of events, and that the chronology of the reign is consequently 
uncertain to some extent, the leading events of the Sultan’s rule 
will be now narrated.^ 

Evacuation of Delhi. In the year a.d. 132C~7 (a.h. 727) the 
Sultan, having taken offence at the inhabitants of Delhi because 
they threw into his audience-hall abusive papers criticizing his 
policy, decided to destroy their city. He marched to Deogiri in 
the Deccan, where he constructed the strong fort to which he gave 
the name of Daulatabad, and resolved to make his capital there, 
in a situation more central than Delhi.^ Ibn Batuta, who was in 
the Sultan’s service from about 1341 or 1342 to 1347, gives the 
following account : 

‘ He decided to ruin Delhi, so he purchased all the houses and inns 
from the inhabitants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to remove 
to Daulatabad. At first they were unwilling to obey, but the crier of the 
monarch proclaimed that no* one must be found in Delhi after three days. 

The greater part of the inhabitants departed, but some hid themselves 
in the houses. The Sultan ordered a rigorous search to be made for any 
that remained. His slaves found two men in the streets; one was paralyzed, 
and the other blind. They were brought before the sovereign, who ordered 
the paralytic to be shot away from a manjanik [catapult], and the blind 

^ My narrative Is based on the table constructed by Dcfremery and 
Sanguinetti, chiefly on the authority of Khondamif {Voyages dflbn 
Batuia (1858), vol. iij, pp. xx-xxiv), as checked by the coin dates. But the 
subject requires special investigation in a separate essay. Obscurities 
in detail remain. 

• A gold coin was struck at Deogiri in a. h. 727 (Thomas, No. 174, p. 209). 
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man to be dragged from Delhi to Daulatabad, a journey of forty days’ 
distance. The poor wretch fell in pieces during the journey, and only 
one of liis legs reached Daulatabad. All the inhabitants of l)elhi left ; 
they abandoned their baggage and their merchandize, and the city remained 
a perfect desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured me that the Sultan mounted 
one evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his eyes over the 
city of Delhi, in which there was no tire, smoke nor light, said : “Now my 
heart is satisfied, and my feelings are appeased.” 

Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different provinces, 
commanding them to go to Delhi and repeople it. They ruined their own 
countries, but they did not populate Delhi, so vast and immense is that 
city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in the universe. When we 
entered this capital we found it in the state which has been described. It 
was empty, abandoned, and had but a small population.’ 

Ziau-d din confirms the traveller’s account, saying : 

‘ The city, with its sardis, and its suburbs and villages, spread over four 
or five kos [about 7 to 10 miles]. All was destroyed. So complete was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among the buildings of the city, in 
its palaces or in its suburbs.’ 

Recording to Firishta the population of Delhi was removed 
t(V Daulatabad for the second time in 1340 (a. ii. 741). 

//Tlie Mongols bouglit off. The numerous revolts which 
t^haracterized the reign began as early as 1327, when the governor 
of Multan rebelled. About the same time Tarmashirln, Khan of 
the Jagatai or Chagatai section (ulUs) of the Mongols, advanced 
with a large force to the gates of Delhi, and had to be bought off 
by a heavy payment of blackmail. The Sultan was then obliged 
to remain for three years at Delhi in order to guard against a 
repetition of the invasion.^ 

Attack on Persia. Early in the reign an abortive attempt to 
conquer the Persian province of Khurasan with a gigantic cavalry 
force ended in the dispersal of the army and widespread ruin. 

Forced currency. The Sultan’s extravagances naturally 
disordered his finances. Casting about for relief he bethought him- 
self of the paper currency of China, and argued that if the Chinese 
emperor could use paper money with success he could pass copper 
or brass as if it were silver in virtue of his royal command. Accord- 
ingly he issued orders to that effect and struck vast quantities 
of copper money, inscribed with legends denoting their value as 
if the pieces were silver. The official issues were supplemented 
by an immense unauthorized coinage. 

‘ The promulgation of this edict turned the house of every Hindu into 
a mint, and the Hindus of the various provinces coined millions and 
hundreds of thousands (karors, Idkhs) of copper coins. With these they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchas<;d horses, arms, and 
things of all kinds. . . . Every goldsmith struck copper coins in his workshop 
and the treasury was filled with these copix*r coins.’ 

* Ziau-d din accuses the Sultan of ‘ patronizing and favouring the 
Mughals ’ (E. <Sa D., iii. 251). He used the savages as instruments of his 
cruelty. 
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But the smash soon came, and the Sultan was obliged to repeal 
his edict, ‘till at last copper became copper, and silver, silver’. 
The discarded coins were piled up in mountainous heaps at Tugh- 
lakabad, and ‘ had no more value than stones 

Attack on China. Another disastrous project was that of the 
conquest of China, to be effected through Nepal, and by crossing 
the Himalayan ranges. A force of 100,000 cavalry under the 
command of KhusrQ Malik, son of the Sultan’s sister, was dis« 
patched on that crazy enterprise in 1337--8 (a. ii. 738). Naturally, 
the horsemen came to grief among the mountains, and when they 
encountered the Chinese were defeated. 

The few men, about ten, who survived to return to Delhi were 
massacred by their bloodthirsty master. 

Fate of Bahau-d din. Another sister’s son of the Sultan 
named Bahau-d dm rebelled at a date not specified. He failed 
and was betrayed. His appalling fate is thus related by Ibn 
Batuta : 

‘They bound his legs and tied his arms to his neck, and so conducted 
him to the Sultan. He ordered the prisoner to be taken to the women his 
relations, and these insulted and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to 
be skinned alive, and, as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked with 
rice. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the remainder was 
put into a great dish and given to the elephants to eat, but they would not 
touch it. The Sultan ordered his skin to be stufled with straw, and to 
be placed along with the remains of Bahadur Bura,^ and to be exhibited 
throughout the country.’ 

When Kishlu Khan, governor of Sind, received the loathsome 
objects he ordered them to be buried. His action infuriated the 
Sultan, who pursued the governor to death, and flayed alive a 
KazI who had supported him. 

Even after the lapse of so many centuries it is painful to copy 
the accounts of such horrors, but it is necessary to tell the truth 
about a man like Muhammad bin Tughlak, and not to permit him 
to escape condemnation because he was attentive to the ritual 
of his religion, decent in private life, and extravagantly liberal 
to persons who attracted his capricious favour. 

Many pages might be filled with stories of the crimes committed 
by the murderous tyrant, but I forbear. 

Ruin of the country. The internal administration of the 
country went to ruin. The taxes were enhanced to a degree 
unbearable, and collected vso rigorously that the peasantry were 
reduced to beggary, and people who possessed anything felt that 
they had nb resource but rebellion. The Sultan came to hate his 
subjects and to take pleasure in their wholesale destruction. At 
one time he 

‘ led forth his army to ravage Hindostan. He laid the country waste from 

» The forced currency bears the dates A.n. 730, 731, and 732 ^ a. n. 
1329-32. 

* A relative of Balban and claimant to the viceregal throne of Bengal. 
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Kanauj to Dalmau [on the Ganges, in the Rai Bareli District, Oudh], and 
every person that fell into his hands he slew. Many of the inhabitants fled 
and took refuge in the jungles, but the Sultan had the jungles surrounded, 
and every individual that was captured was killed.’ 

The victims, of course, were all or nearly all Hindus, a fact which 
added to the pleasure of the chase. 

The short-lived empire. Muhammad bin Tughlak, in the 
early part of his reign, controlled more or less fully an empire far 
larger than that under the rule of any of his Muhammadan 
predecessors. It was divided into twenty-four provinces, com- 
prising, in modern terms, the Panjab, the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, Bihar, Tirhut, Bengal, Sind, Malwa, Gujarat, 
and a large portion of the Deccan, including part of Mysore and 
the Coromandel coast or Ma’abar.^ The degree of subjection 
of the various provinces varied much, but in a large part of the 
enormous area indicated the Sultan's authority, when he chose 
to assert it, was absolute. 

The earlier revolts, which were many, were suppressed in the 
ruthless manner of which some examples have been cited. Later, 
the Sultan’s tyranny became so intolerable, and the resources at 
his command so much reduced, that he was unable to resist rebellion 
with success or to prevent the break up of his empire. 

The turning-point was reached in 1338-9 — a. h. 739, when both 
Bengal and Ma’abar or Coromandel revolted and escaped from the 
Delhi tyranny. 

The decline and fall of the Sultanate, which may be dated from 
that year, or from 1340 in round numbers, will form the subject 
of the next chapter.^ 


CHAPTER 3 

The Decline and Fall of the Sultanate of Delhi, a.d. 1340-1526 ; the 

Tughlak dynasty concluded ; Timur ; the Sayyids ; the Lodi dynasty ; 

Islam in Indian life. 

Revolt of Bengal. Bengal had been ruled since the close of 
the twelfth century by governors who were expected to recognize 
the suzerainty of Delhi and to send tribute more or less regularly 
to court. We have seen how Balban suppressed with merciless 
ferocity Tughril Khan’s attempt to attain formal independence. 

' After the extermination of Tughril Khan and his followers, the 

1 The list (from Siraju-d din) is in Thomas, Chronicles, p. 203. By 
a slip the text mentions 23 provinces, while the list specifies 24. The name 
Ma’abar, given correctly in Arabic characters ( ), is misprinted Malabar 
in the English transliteration. No Sultan of Delhi had any concern with 
Malabar on the western coast. Briggs, the translator of Firishta, con- 
founded Ma’abar with Malabar, ‘and other people have made the same 
mistake. 

» The chronology and authorities will be given at the end of chapter 3. 
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governorship was held by Balban’s second son, the father of Sultan 
Kaikobad, and after him by other members of Balban’s family. 
A contest between two brothers for the viceregal throne resulted, 
as already mentioned, in the interference of Tughlak Shah, who 
marched across Bengal and carried otT to Delhi Bahadur Shah, 
the claimant whose pretensions had been disallowed. The captive 
was pardoned and sent back to Bengal by Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
but rebelled unsuccessfully. He was killed and his stuffed skin 
was hawked about the empire along with that of the Sultan’s 
nephew, until both were buried by Kishlu Khan, with tragic 
results, as already stated. 

In 1338--9 (a.h. 739) Fakhru-d din or Fakhra started a rebellion 
in Eastern Bengal, which eventually involved the whole province 

and brought about its com- 

plete separation from the 
Sultanate of Delhi. Muham- 
mad bin Tughlak was too 
much occupied elsewhere to 

be able to assert his sove- (12,0 w 

reignty over Bengal. He let 

the province go, and it con- 

tinned to retain its indepen- 

dcnce until reconquered by 

Akbar. Occasional ceremo- Bengal coin of Fakhru-d din. 
nial admissions of the supe- 
rior rank of the Sultan or Padshah of Delhi did not impair the 
substantial independence of the kings of Bengal. 

Rebellions in the south. About the same time, approximately 
1340, Saiyid Hasan, the governor of Ma’abar or Coromandel, 
revolted, and slew the Sultan’s officers. 


Bengal coin of Fakhru-d din. 


, In 1341-2 (a.h. 742) Muhammad bin Tughlak marched south- 
wards, intent on restoring his authority in the peninsula and 
inflicting condign punishment on the rebel. But when he arrived 
at Warangal, and was still distant three months’ march from his 
^oal, an epidemic of cholera broke out in the camp, which killed 
many and endangered the life of the sovereign, who was attacked 
by the disease. He was forced to retire to Daulatabad, and thence 
to Delhi, having given permission that any persons who desired 
to do so might return to their old homes in the capital. The 
Warangal or Telingana territory was lost to the empire. 

Famine. Thousands of people made the attempt to return^ 
but few survived the journey, because an awful famine then raged 
throughout Malwa, and was particularly severe at Delhi. All 
cultivation had ceased, failure of the rains combining with misrule 
and anarchy to make agriculture impossible. The famine lasted 
for several years. The Sultan made some feeble efforts to restore 
tillage by offering loans from the treasury, but the cattle had 
perished and the people were too exhausted to make use of money. 

Vijayanag^ar and Bahmani kingdoms. A few years earlier 
the southern expansion of the Muslim power had been checked, 
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and territory had been lost to the Hindus by the rapid rise of the 
kingdom of the Rayas of Vijayanagar to the south of the Krishna. 
The traditional date for the foundation of the city is 1336. Ten 
years later the new kingdom had become an important power. 

In 1347 the rebellion of Hasan or Zafar Khan, an officer of the 
Sultan, and either an Afghan or a Turk, laid the foundation of the 
great Bahmani kingdom, with its capital at Kulbarga or Ahsanabad. 

The history of both the Bahman! and Vijayanagar kingdoms or 
empires will be narrated with considerable fullness in Book V and 
ne^d^ot be pursued farther in this place. 

^ISubinission to the Egyptian Khalif. At this time of general 
insurrection the crazy Sultan took it into his head to fancy that 
his sovereignty required the sanction of the Khalif (Caliph), the 
head of Islam. He took much pains to satisfy himself as to the 
identity of the prince entitled to the rank of Khalif, and at length 
was convinced that the Sultan of Egypt possessed the power to 
grant the desired investiture. An embassy was sent to Egypt, 

and the ambassador dispatched from 
that country with a favourable reply 
was received with extravagant vener- 
ation. Muhammad bin Tughlak pro- 
fessed himself to be merely the vice- 
gerent of the Khalif, removed his own 
name from the coinage, and replaced it 
Khalif coin of Muhammad by that of the supreme ruler of Islam, 
bin Tughlak. The coins struck on that principle were 

issued during about three years, from 
1340 to 1343 (a, h. 741-3). Firoz Shah, the successor of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, also secured investiture from the Egyptian Khalif, 
a^ was as proud of the honour as his cousin had been. 

^^eath of liie Sultcui. The historians give ample details of 
the endless revolts which marked the latter years of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s disastrous reign, and of his attempts at suppression, 
in some measure successful. ‘ The people were never tired of 
rebelling,, nor the king of punishing.’ 

It is needless to follow the wearisome story through all its horrors. 
The Sultan, after ineffectual efforts to recover the Deccan, where 
he retained nothing except Daulatabad, moved into Gujarat in 
order to suppress the disorders of that province, where he spent 
three rainy seasons. He quitted Gujarat late in 1350 to pursue 
a rebel, and crossed the Indus into Sind, although his health had 
failed. While he was still on the bank of the river and a consider- 
able distance from Thatha (Tattah), the capital of Lower Sind, 
his illness increased and developed into a violent fever which 
killed him in March 1351. Thus ‘ the Sultan was freed from his 


people, and the people from their Sultan’. It is astonishing that 
such a monster should have retained power for twenty-six years, 
and then have died in his bed. The misery caused by his savage 
misrule is incalculable. Politically, he destroyed the hardly-won, 
supremacy of the Delhi Sultanate. 
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Court of the Sultan. The arrangements and ceremonial of the 
court of Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak differed widely from those, 
mainly based upon the Persian model, which were observed by 
Akbar and his successors, as described in detail by Abu-1 Fazl 
and numerous European travellers. At the Sultan’s court the 
proceedings were dominated by the forms of religion, each cere- 
mony being preceded by the ejaculation ‘ In the name of God ’, 
and precedence being given to theologians. The Mogul ceremonial, 
on the contrary, was purely secular, precedence being given first to 
members of the royal family and then to officials according to rank. 

Executions. The interior of the Sultan’s palace was approached 
by three gates in succession. Outside the first gate were platforms 
on which the executioners sat. The persons condemned were 
executed outside the gate, where their bodies lay exposed for three 
days. The remains were then collected and thrown into a pit near 
the huts of the executioners. The relatives were not allowed to 
give the victims decent burial, but sometimes managed to do so 
by means of bribery. The approaches to the palace were commonly 
blocked by mangled corpses.^ 

Audience-halls. The second gate opened on a spacious audience- 
hall for the general public. 

The ‘ scribes of the gate * sat at the third portal, which could 
not be passed without the authorization of the Sultan, who gave 
his formal audiences inside in the ‘ Hall of a Thousand Columns 
The columns were of varnished wood, and the ceiling was of 
planks, admirably painted. The formal audience usually was given 
after prayers in the afternoon, but sometimes at daybreak. 

Order of precedence. The order of precedence for placing 
and presentations was (1 ) the Chief KazT, or judge of Muslim law ; 
(2) the Chief Preacher ; (3) the other Kazis ; (4) leading lawyers ; 
(5) principal descendants of the Prophet (Sayyids) ; (6) Shaikhs, 
or holy men ; (7) brothers and brothers-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had no son ; (8) principal nobles ; (9) foreign notables ; 
(10) generals. 

Ceremoniail at the ’Ids. Special ceremonial was observed on 
the occasions of the two great Id festivals (*ldu-l fiir and ’JTdw-Z 
kurbdn). One peculiar incident may be mentioned. On those 
occasions there was set up a great perfume-holder (cassolette) made 
of pure gold in sections, each of which required several men to 
carry it. Inside were three niches or compartments occupied by 
men whose business it was to diffuse incense from the burning of 
two kinds of aloe-wood, with ambergris, and benzoin. The whole 
audience-hall was filled with the vapour. Boys carrying gold and 
silver barrels of rose-water and orange- water sprinkled the contents 
freely over all present. 

* Bad&on! says : * Moreover there was constantly in front of his royal 
pavilion and his civil Court, a mound of dead bodies and a heap of 
corpses, while the sweepers and executioners were wearied out with their 
work of dragging (the wretched victims) and putting them to death in 
crowds* (trahsL Ranking, i. 817). 
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Daughters of Hindu kings made captive during the year were 
compelled to dance and sing, and then distributed to persons of 
distinction. 

Ceremonial when the Sultan returned. When the Sultan 
returned from a progress a large leather reservoir was provided, 
filled with essence of roses and syrup dissolved in water, which 
everybody was free to drink. 

The Sultan, on several occasions when entering the capital, 
caused small catapults to be mounted on elephants from which 
were discharged gold and silver coins to be scrambled for by the 
populace. In that proceeding he followed the precedent set by 
Alau-d din Khilji immediately after his usurpation, when he sought 
to win popular acquiescence by scattering in the same way ‘ golden 
stars the half- and quarter-/an«m&* forming part of the immense 
booty brought from the Deccan. 

Meals in public. The Mogul sovereign always dined alone in 
the private apartments of the palace. Muhammad bin Tughlak 
used to dine in the audience-hall and share his meal with about 
twenty persons of eminence. 

He also provided a public banquet twice a day, once before 
noon and again in the afternoon. The order .of precedence was 
the same as that observed at levees, the judges and theologians 
being served first. The menu included loaves like cakes ; other 
loaves split and filled with sweet paste ; rice, roast meats, fowls, 
and mince 

Accession of Fir6z Shab, 1351. The death of the Sultan left 
his army camped on the bank of the Indus masterless and helpless. 
The fighting force, as usual in India, was hampered by a crowd 
of women, children, and camp followers. When it attempted to 
start on its long homeward march it was assailed by Sind rebels 
and Mongol banditti. Much baggage was lost, and the women 
and children perished. Firoz Shah, the first cousin of the deceased 
sovereign and governor of one-fourth of the kingdom, was then 
in the camp, but was unwilling to assert himself and occupy the 
seat of his terrible relative. The army endured utter misery for 
three days by reason of the want of guidance. Then all the chief 
men, Muslims and Hindus alike, decided that the only person who 
could deliver the expeditionary force from destruction was Firoz 
Shah. Although he professed unwillingness to accept the responsi- 
bility of government, and probably was sincere in his reluctance, 
he was forced to ascend the throne and assume command. He was 
enthroned in the camp on March 23, 1851. The existence of 
a leader soon effected an improvement, and the new Sultan 
ultimately succeeded in bringing back the survivors of the army 
to Delhi through MultSn and Debalpur. 

^ Ibn Batuta, transl. Defr^mery and Sangiiinetti, tome iii, pp. 217-42. 
The whole account, which is well worth reading, has not been translated 
at all in E, db D.; but some details from another and less authoritative 
author are given in vol. iii, pp. 575 foil. For Al&u-d din see Zi&u-d din 
Baranl in E, <Sb D., iii. 158. 
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A pretender. Meanwhile, Khwaja Jahan, the aged govemoi 
of Delhi, misled by an untrue report of FIroz Shah's death, had set 
up as Sultan a ehild falsely alleged to be the son of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. When Fir6z Shah approached the capital, Khwaja 
Jahan, finding resistance hopeless, surrendered. The Sultan 
wished to spare him, but his advisers insisted that high treason 
must meet its just punishment. The old man, accordingly, was 
executed. The late Sultan, as a matter of fact, had left no son, 
so that the enthronement of a supposititious child could not be 
justified. 

Wars with Bengal. In 1353--4 (a.h. 754) FIroz Shah engaged 
in a war with the king of Bengal which lasted for eleven months. 
The Bengal monarch was defeated in a battle, the locality of which 
is not clearly indicated. FIroz ShUi offered a silver tanka for each 
enemy head. If the historian may be believed the heads counted 
and paid for exceeded 180,000. The campaign had no result 
except the wanton slaughter thus evidenced. No territory was 
annexed and the practical independence of the eastern province 
continued unimpaired. Some years later the war with Bengal 
was renewed. After some fighting terms of peace were arranged, 
and from that time, about 1360 (a.h. 761), the independence of 
Bengal was uncontested. The Sultan was entangled on his return 
in the wild country of Chutia Nagpur and was not heard of for 
six months. FIroz Shah made no attempt to recover his late 
cousin's dominions in the Deccan. On the contrary, he tacitly 
acknowledged the autonomy of the BahmanI king by receiving 
an embassy from him, and he likewise received envoys from the 
ruler of Ma’abar. 

Attacks on Sind. The Sultan sought to avenge his predecessor 
by making tw^o attempts to subdue Thathah in Sind. On the first 
occasion, about 1 361 , he assembled 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants. 
The result was disastrous. Supplies failed and all the horses 
perished. Under pressure of dire necessity retreat to Gujarat 
was ordered. The army, misled, it was alleged, by treacherous 
guides, suffered unutterable misery in crossing the Runn of Cutch. 
For six months no news from it reached Delhi, and everybody 
believed that the Sultan had perished. Order was maintained 
by Khan Jahan, the resourceful minister in charge of the capital, 
and in due course the Sultan with the remnant of his army emerged 
in Gujarat. 

After receiving reinforcements and equipping a fresh force 
FIroz Shah again advanced into Sind from Gujarat. On this 
occasion the invaders secured the crops in time, with the result 
that the people of the country in their turn suffered from famine. 
When Thathah appeared to be seriously threatened the Jam 
with another chief surrendered, and accompanied FIroz Sh§h 
to Delhi, where they took up their residence, apparently as hostages* 
A relative of theirs continued to rule at Thathah, so that the 
government of Delhi failed to secure any substantial benefit from 
two costly campaigns and a final nominal success. 
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r Personal tastes of Firdz Sh31i. It seems to be plain that 
Fir6z Shah possessed no military capacity. His early campaigns 
both in the east and the west were absolutely futile, and during 
the greater part of his long reign he abstained from war. His 
personal tastes were wholly inconsistent with the pursuit of glory 
in the field. He was extremely devout, although he allowed himself 
the kingly privilege of drinking wine, and spent much time in 
hunting. ■ He was fond of the study of history, and his master- 
passion was a love for building. 

He followed the example of his predecessors, by building a new 
Delhi called Firdzabad, which included the site of Indarpat or 
Indraprastha, famous in epic legend. The two inscribed Asoka 
columns now standing near Delhi were brought there by order of 
Firdz Shah, the one from Topra in the Ambala District, and the 
other from Meerut. The contemporaiy historian describes in 
interesting detail the ingenious devices used to ensure the safe 
transport and erection of the huge monoliths. 

The Sultan also founded the cities of Hisar Firdza (Hissar, 
to NW. of Delhi), and of Jaunpur (to the NW. of Benares), making 
use in each case of earlier Hindu towns and buildings. He has 
left on record under his own hand a list of the principal works 
executed during his reign of thirty-seven years, comprising towns, 
forts, mosques, colleges, and many other buildings, besides em- 
bankments and canals. The canal constructed to supply His§.r 
Firdza with water was repaired in the reign of Shahjahan and has 
been utilized in the alinement of the Western Jumna Canal. His 
chief architect was Malik Ghazi Shahna, whose deputy was Abdu-1 
Hakk, also known as Jahir Sundhar. Asiatic kings, as a rule, 
show no interest in buildings erected by their predecessors, which 
usually are allowed to decay uncared for. Firdz Shah was peculiar 
in devoting much attention to the repair and rebuilding of ‘ the 
structures of former kings and ancient nobles . . . giving the restora- 
tion of those buildings the priority ’ over his own new constructions. 

Intemal administration. The internal administration of 
the country, as distinct from the Sultan’s personal hobbies, yjas 
in the hands of Khan Jahan, the minister, a converted Hindu from 
Telingana. When he died in 1370-1 (a. h. 772) his place was 
taken by his son, who assumed the same title of Khan Jahan, and 
conducted the government to the end of the reign. Sultan Alau-d 
din, who had been in the habit of paying cash salaries to his officers, 
had disapproved of the system of payment by jdgfrs, or the assign- 
ment of lands and of the revenue which otherwise would be paid 
to the state, believing that that system tended to produce insub- 
ordination and rebellion. But Firoz Shah and his advisers made 
the grant of jdglfs the rule. Akbar reverted to cash payments 
from the treasury and direct official administration so far as was 
practicable. 

Alleged prosperity. The statements of Zi§u-d din BaranI 
in praise of Fir6z Shah cannot be accepted without reserve. It 
is no doubt true that the Sultan ‘ made the laws of the Prophet 
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his guide and desired to check oppression. But when we are 
told that 

‘ the peasants grew rich and were satisfied . . . Their houses were replete 
with grain, property, horses, and furniture ; every one had plenty of 
gold and silver ; no woman was without her ornaments, and no house 
was wanting in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com- 
forts were general. The whole realm of Delhi was blessed with the bounties 
of the Almighty ’ : 

the exaggeration of courtly flattery is obvious. The historian 
states that it had been the practice of previous Sultans to leave 
the peasant only one cow and take away all the rest. The milder 
rule of FIroz Shah, although it certainly diminished the tyranny 
practised, cannot have produced a paradiscv 

Slave raiding. We are informed by the same author that 

‘ the Sultan was very diligent in providing slaves, and he carried his care 
so far as to command his great fief-holders and officers to capture slaves 
whenever they were at war, and to pick out and send the best for the 
service of tlie court. . . . Those chiefs 'who brought many slaves received the 
highest favour. . . . About 12,000 slaves became artisans of various kinds. 
Forty thousand were every day in readiness to attend as guards in the 
Sultan’s equipage or at the palace. Altogether, in the city and in the 
various fiefs, there were 180,000 slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort 
the Sultan took especial care. The institution took root in the very centre 
of the land, and the Sultan looked upon its due regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties.’ 

Such wholesale slave raiding clearly must have been the cause of 
much suffering, even though it be admitted that the slaves after 
capture were well treated. Sir Henry Elliot absurdly called Firoz 
Shah ‘ this Akbar of his time forgetting that Akbar at a very 
early date in his reign forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war. 
The slaves, of course, all became Musalmans, and the proselytism 
thus efl‘ectcd probably was the chief reason why the Sultan favoured 
the system. After his death most of his slaves were killed by his 
successors. During his lifetime they must have been a strong 
bulwark of the throne. 

Abolition of torture. We have the good fortune to possess 
a tract written by Firoz Shah himself which enumerates his good 
deeds as he understood them to be. One reform, the abolition 
of mutilation and torture, deserves unqualified commendation, 
and the orders must have been acted on to a considerable extent 
during his lifetime. The enumeration of the ‘ many varieties of 
torture ’ employed under former kings is horrible : 

* amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses ; tearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the hands and 
feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving iron nails into the 
hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, sawing men asunder ; these 
and many similar tortures were practised. 

The great and merciful God made me. His servant, hope and seek for 
His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the unlawful killing of Musalmftns 
and the infliction of any land of torture upon them or upon any men.’ 

1076 V 
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Intolerance. But Firoz Shah could be fierce when his religious 
fanaticism was roused. He records the following facts : 

* The sect of Shias, also called Rawdfiz, had endeavoured to make 
proselytes. ... I seized them all and I convicted them of their errors and 
perversions. On the most zealous I inflicted capital punishment (siydsat), 
and the rest I visited with censure (tdzlr)^ and threats of public punishment. 
Their books I burnt in public and by the grace of God the influence of 
this sect was entirely suppressed.’ 

An immoral sect, which followed obscene practices, resembling 
th^se of certain Hindu Saktas, was dealt with in a drastic fashion, 
which had more justification than his treatment of the Shlas. 

‘ I cut off the heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished 
the rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to.’ 

He caused the ‘ doctors learned in the holy Law ’ to slay a man ^ 
who claimed to be the Mahdl, ‘and for this good action he wrote, 

‘ I hope to receiv^e future reward’. 

He was much shocked on hearing of the erection of certain new 
Hindu temples. 

Under divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, and I killed those 
leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower orders 
I subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse was entirely 
abolished.’ 

He went in person to a certain village named Maluh, apparently 
near Delhi, where a religious fair was being held, 'which was 
attended even by ‘ some graceless Musalmans 

‘ I ordered that the leaders of these people and the promoters of this 
abomination should be put to death. I forbade the infliction of any severe 
punishment on the Hindus in general, but I destroyed their idol temples 
and instead thereof raised mosques.’ 

He caused certain Hindus of Kohana who had built a new temple 
to be executed before the gate of the palace, ‘ as a warning that no 
zimmf [soil. non-Muslim paying the jizya as the price of his life] 
could follow such wicked practices in a Musalmari country ’. 

The historian witnessed the burning alive of a Brahman who had 
practised his rites in public. 

Those unquestionable facts prove that Firoz Shah carried on 
the savage tradition of the early invaders, and believed that he 
served God by treating as a capital crime the public practice of 
their religion by the vast majority of his subjects. He was far 
indeed from sharing the views held by Akbar in middle and later 
life, although that sovereign in the early years of his reign had 
followed to some extent the precedent set by Firdz Shah* 

Bought conversions. The Sultan continues : 

/ ‘ I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of the prophet,, 
and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed and became a 
Musalman should be exempt from thq jizya or poll-tax. Information of 
this came to the ears of the people at large, and great numbers of Hindus 
presented themselves, and were admitted to the honour of Islam. Thus 
they came forward day by day from every quarter, and, adopting the faitb^ 
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were exonerated from the jizya, and were favoured with presents and 
honours.’ 

Such was the origin of a large part of the existing Muhammadan 
population. Several other sovereigns continued the process of 
conversion by bribery. 

Tlie jizya. The jizya in Delhi was assessed in three grades ; 
namely, 1st class, 40 tankas ; 2nd class, 20 tankas ; 3rd class, 10 
tankas. In former reigns Brahmans had 
been excused. Firoz Shiah, after consulta- 
tion with his learned lawyers, resolved to 
include them. The Brahmans assembled, 
and fasted near his new palace on the 
Ridge for several days until tliey were at 
the point of death. The dilliculty thus 
threatened was compromised by the assess- 
ment of a reduced all-round rate on Brah- 
mans of 10 tankas and 50 jaitaJLs, The silver tankah of 175 grains 
was w^orth a little less tlrnn the later rupee of 180 grains.^ 

Credit due to tlie Sultan. Firoz Shah, when due allowance 
is made for his surroundings and education, could not have escaped 
from the theory and practice of bigoted intolerance. It was not 
possible for him in his age to rise, as Akbar did, to the conception 
that the ruler of Hindostan should cherish all his subjects alike, 
whether Musalman and Hindu, and allow every man absolute 
freedom, not only of conscience, but of public worship. The 
Muslims of the fourteenth century were still dominated by the 
ideas current in the early days of Islam, and were convinced that 
the tolerance of idolatry was a sin. Firoz Shah, whatever may have 
been his defects or weaknesses, deserves much credit for having 
mitigated in some respects the horrible practice of his predecessors, 
and for having introduced some tincture of humane feeling into 
the administration. He was naturally a kind charitable man, 
and his good deeds included the foundation of a hospital. 

Death of ilrdz .ShSh in 1388. Ansu^hy. Flrdz Shah, who 
had been forty -two years of age when called to the throne, lost 
capacity for affairs as the infirmities of ad- 
vancing years increased. Experiments made 
in the way of associating his sons with himself 
in the government were not successful, and his 
minister, the younger Khan Jahan, was tempted 
to engage in treasonable practices. In Sep- Coin of Firoz Shah, 
tember 1888 the old Sultan died, aged about 
eighty. The government fell into utter confusion. A series of 
puppet sultans, all equally wanting in personal merit, pass rapidly 
across the stage. The kingdom, in fact, ceased to exist, and the 
governor of every province assumed practical independence. For 

^ Thomas, Chronicles, pp. 218 fi., 219 n., 232, 281 n, 94 jaiiala made 
one tankah in the fourteenth century. A Brahman, consequently, paid 
about ten rupees a year. The coin No. 207 of Thomas shows that the 
word should be vocalized as jaitaL 




A jaital. 
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about three years, from ISO-j* to 1397, two rival Sultans had to find 
room within the precincts of the Delhi group of cities. Sultan 
Mahmud, a boy grandson of Firoz Shah, was recognized as king 
in Old Delhi, while his relative Nusrat Shah claimed similar rank 
in Firozabad a few miles distant. 

* Day by day, battles were fought l)etween these two kings, who were 
like the two kings in the game of chess.’ 

It is not Worth while to either remember or record the unmeaning 
struggles between the many rival claimants to a dishonoured throne. 

Mahmud and his competitor, Nusrat Shah, were the last of the 
series of nominal Sultans who filled up the interval between the 
death of Firoz Shah in 1388 and the invasion of Timur ten years 
later. 

Invasion of Timur, 1398. Amir Timur (Timur-i-lang, the 
Tamerlane or Tamburlaine of English literature) was a Barlas 
Turk, whose father was one of the earliest converts to Islam. 
Born in 1336 Timur attained the throne of Samarkand in 1369, and 
then entered on a career of distant conquests, rivalling those of 
Chingiz Khan, whom he equalled in ferocity and cruelty, although 
he was a Musalman and equipped with considerable knowledge 
of Muslim lore. He died in 1405, when meditating the conquest 
of China and looking forward with eager anticipation to the 
slaughter of millions of unbelievers. He needed no formal pretext 
for his attack on India. The feebleness of the government, the 
reputed wealth of the country, and the fact that most of the inhabi- 
tants were idolaters offered more than sufficient inducement to 
undertake the conquest. 

Early in 1398 one of his grandsons, commanding an advanced 
guard, laid siege to Multan, and captured it after six months. 
In the autumn Timur himself crossed the Indus, with a large 
cavalry force, said to number 90,000 ; sacked Tulamba, to the 
north-east of Multan, massacring or enslaving the inhabitants. 
Near Panipat, where Mahmud Tughlak esvsayed to oppose him, 
the invader won an easy victory. He then occupied Delhi and 
was proclaimed king. Some resistance by the inhabitants provoked 
a general massacre. Previously nearly 100,000 prisoners had been 
slain in cold blood. The city was thoroughly plundered for five 
days, all the accumulated wealth of generations being carried off 
to Samarkand, along with a multitude of women and other captives. 
Timur was careful to bring away all the skilled artisans he could 
find to be employed on the buildings at his capital. 

He had no intention of staying in India. He returned through 
Meerut, storming that city, and slaying everybody. He then 
visited Hardwar, and marching along the foot of the mountains, 
where it was easy to cross the rivers, quitted India as he had come 
by the way of the Panjab, ‘ leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence 
behind him 

The so-called Sayyids. The appalling atrocities of Tlmur’iS 
raid, which have been barely indicated in the preceding paragraphs, 
destroyed all semblance of government in Upper India. The rest 
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of the country, of course, remained wholly unaffected by it, and 
it is probable that many kingdoms hardly knew that the invasion 
had occurred. No regular Sultan’s government was established at 
Delhi until more than half a century after Timur’s departure. 
From 1414 to 1450 the affairs of the city and a very small territory 
adjoining were administered, first by Khizr Kh^i, who had been 
governor of the Panjab, and then by three^^of his successors. Those 
princes, who never assumed the royal style or struck coins in their 
own names, professed to regard themselves as Timur’s deputies.^ 
They pretended to be Sayyids, and consequently arc described in 
the history text-books as the Sayyid dynasty. Their insignificant 
doings do not merit further notice. The last of the line, named 
>Alau-d din, was allowed to retire to Budaon, where he lived in 
peace for many years. 

Sultan Bahlol Lodi. Bahlol Khan, an Afghan of the Lodi 
tribe, who had become governor of the Panjab and independent 
of Delhi, seized the throne in 1450, and was proclaimed Sultan. 
He engaged in a war with the king of Jaunpur in the east, that 
kingdom having thrown off its allegiance during the anarchy 
following on Timur’s invasion; and when he died had succeeded 
in dispossessing Husain Shah, the king of Jaunpur, and in replacing 
him by his own son Barbak Shah as viceroy. He may be said to 
have recovered a certain amount of control over territory extending 
from the foot of the mountains to Benares, and as far south as 
the borders of Bundelkhand. 

Pathan Kings of Delhi. Many authors, including some who 
should have known better, erroneously call all the Sultans of Delhi 
from 1206 to 1450 Pathans or Afghans. In reality Bahlol Lodi 
was the first Pathan or Afghan Sultan. The only other Afghan 
rulers in Delhi were the Sur family of Sher Shah, who disputed 
the kingdom with Humayun and Akbar. All historical errors 
are hard to kill. I do not know any error which has shown more 
vitality than the false designation ‘ Pathto Kings of Delhi ’ 
applied to Turks and people of all sorts. 

Sikandar Lodi. The nobles promptly chose Nizam Khan, 
a son of Bahlol, as his father’s successor. He assumed the royal 
style of Sultan Sikandar GhazI (1489). The principal political 
event of his reign was the expulsion of his brother Barbak Shah 
from Jaunpur, and the definite annexation of that kingdom. The 
Sultan also annexed Bihar and levied tribute from Tirhut. The 
reader must understand that in those days ‘ annexation ’ meant 
no more than an extremely lax control over the Afghan military 
chiefs of districts, who were compelled by superior force to yield 
temporary and imperfect obedience to,„th.€L-SjwItan of Delhi. 

Muhammadan authors speak well of Sultan Sikandar, who was 
a furious bigot. He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathura, con- 
verting the buildings to Muslim uses, and generally was extremely 

* E. Thomas proved that Firishta was mistaken in asserting that the 
so-called Sayyids struck coin in the name of Timur. The coins they 
issued bore the names of the regular Sultans of Delhi who preceded them. 
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hostile to Hinduism. He strictly followed Koranic law, and was 
a careful, scrupulous ruler, within the limits of his excessive 
bigotry. He took a special interest in medical lore. His reign was 
remarkable for the prevalence of exceptionally low prices for both 
food and other things, so that ‘ small means enabled their possessor 
to live comfortably 

Agra, which had been ruined by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and had sunk into insignificance, was improved by Sultan Sikandar, 
who generally resided there. Sikandara, where Akbar's tomb 
stands, is named after the Lodi monarch. 

A terrible earthquake, extending to Persia, occurred in 1505, 
and did much damage in northern India. But the historians, as 
usual, fail to give any particulars, confining their efforts at descrip- 
tion to piling up adjectives. 

Sikandar died a natural death at the close of 1517. 

The kingdom of Jaunpur. It will be convenient to notice 
briefly in this place the history of the short-lived kingdom of 

Jaunpur, the relations of which 
with the Lodi Sultans supplied the 
most important political events 
of their reigns. The foundation 
of the Muhammadan city of Jaun- 
piir by Firoz Shah Tughlak has 
been mentioned. In 1394 Mah- 
mud Tughlak appointed a power- 
Coin of Ibrahim of Jaunpur. eunuch noble entitled Klwaja 

Jahan to be ‘Lord of the East 

{Maliku-sh shark) with his head-quarters at Jaunpur. In those 
days the control exercised by Delhi was so feeble that every pro- 
vincial governor was practically independent. After the violence 
of Tiwiiftr had shattered the Delhi government in 1398, Khwaja 
Jahan's adopted son seized the opportunity and set up as an inde- 
pendent king with the style of Mubarak Shah Shark! {soil. Eastern), 

The newly- mad#^ kin’s waffyjuioUy stft^eeded in 1400 by his 
younger brother Ibrahim, who feigneoprosperously for forty years. 
Like Sikandar Lodi he was a bigoted Musalman, and ‘ a steady, 
if not bloody persecutor He won the approval of the historians 
who shared his religious sentiments, but, as usual, the other side 
of the case is not oti record. Ibrahim’s son Mahmud also is spoken 
of as a successful ruler. Husain Shah, the last independent king, 
was overcome by Bahlol Lodi in or about 1476, and driven to take 
refuge with his namesake of Bengal. 

The expedient attempted at the beginning of Sikandar Lodfs 
reign of leaving Jaunpur to his elder brother Barbak Shah in full 
sovereignty was a failure, and led to war, in which Delhi was 
•successful. 

The experiment, when repeated at the time of Ibrahim Lodfs 
accession, again failed. Jalal Khan, Ibrahim’s brother, who had 
been set up as king of Jaunpur, was defeated and killed. From 




ATALA DEVI MOSQUE, JAUNPUR. 

noble mosques at Jaunpur, designed in a peculiar style, including 
many Hindu features. The buildings are unusually massive, 
have no minarets, and are characterized by stately gateways with 
sloping walls. The mosques date from the reigns of Ibrahim, 
Mahmud, and Husain Shah. 

Ibrahim Iiodi. The new Sultan, Ibrahim, who succeeded his 
father Sikandar, could not succeed in keeping on good terms with 
his Afghan nobles, and his reign was mostly occupied by conflicts 
with them. When he was victorious he took cruel vengeance. 
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that time the ‘ Kingdom of the East ’ no longer pretended to an 
independent existence. It may be considered to have come to 
an end in or about 1476, when fiidilol Lodi expelled his brother 
Barbak Shah. 

All the members of the Jaunpur dynasty were patrons of Persian 
and Arabic literature. Their principal memorial is the group of 
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Ultimately the discontent of the Afghan chiefs resulted in an 
invitation being sent by Daulat Khan Lodi to Babur, the King 
or Padshah of Kabul. Babur, after several indecisive incursions, 
started on his final invasion in November 1525 ; and on April 21, 
1526, inflicted on Sultan Ibrahim a crushing defeat at Panipat, 
which cost him his throne and life. The battle will be described 
in connexion with the reign of the victor. 

Low prices. The reign of Ibrahim was even more remarkable 
than that of his father for the extreme lowness of prices, due partly 
to copious rain followed by abundant harvests, and largely to the 
want of metallic currency. We are told that ‘ gold and silver were 
only procurable with the greatest difficulty ’, and that sellers 
were ready to offer most extravagant quantities of produce for 
cash. ‘ If a traveller wished to proceed from Delhi to Agra, one 
hahlolt would suffice for the expenses of himself, his horse, and 
four attendants.’^ 

The coin referred to appears to be the piece weighing about 140 
grains, composed of billon or mixed 
copper and silver in varying proportions. 
The most valuable pieces cannot have 
been worth more than two or three pence 
each. Timur’s invasion, apparently, must 
have produced tremendous economic 
effects, which have been very imper- 
fectly recorded. Gold and silver seem 
to have been still abundant in the time 
of Firoz Shah Tughlak, before Timur’s operations. 

The Sultanate of Delhi. The bloodstained annals of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, extending over nearly three centuries and a 
quarter (1206-1526), are not pleasant reading. They do not repay 
minute study in detail, except for special purposes. The episodes 
of Chingiz Khan and Timur are filled with sickening horrors, and 
the reigns of several Sultans offer little but scenes of bloodshed, 
tyranny, and treachery. All the Sultans without exception were 
fierce bigots. Even Firoz Shah^Tughlak, who exhibited a certain 
amount of kindly humanity, and felt some desire to do good to 
his people, was by no means free from the savage intolerance 
of his contemporaries. 

Many of the Sultans, including the most ferocious, had nice 
taste in the refinements of Arabic and Persian literature. They 
liked to be surrounded by men learned in the peculiar lore of 
Islam, and were liberal patrons of the accomplishments which 
interested them. 

They introduced into India several new styles of architecture, 
based primarily on the model of buildings at Mecca, Damascus, 
and other cities of the Muslim world, but profoundly modified by 
Hindu influences. The innumerable Hindu buildings overthrown 
supplied materials for the new mosques and colleges, for the 
construction of which the conquerors were compelled to utilize 

* Thomas, Chronicles^ p. 860 E, dh B., iv. 476. 
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the services of Indian craftsmen. The buildings of the Sultanate 
consequently display characteristics which distinguish them readily 
from the Muslim edifices in other parts of the world. Numerous 
authors, group all the styles of architecture during the period of 
the Sultanate under the term ‘ Pathan a most inappropriate and 
misleading designation. Bahlol Lodi, who came to the throne in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, was the first Pathan ruler of 
Delhi, and his dynasty consisting of three members (1451-1526) 
was the only Pathan line of Sultans. The Sur family of Sher 
Shah, who enjoyed a certain amount of contested and precarious 
power as rulers of Hindostan from 1542 to 1556, also were Pathans 
or Afghans, but they cannot be reckoned properly in the succession 
of Sultans. No such thing as a Pathan style of architecture ever 
existed. Several distinct styles current in different localities and 
at various times during the period of the Sultanate may be dis- 
tinguished, but the subject is too technical for further notice in 
this place. 

Causes of Muslim success. The Muhammadan invaders 
undoubtedly were sjiiperior to their Hindu opponents in fighting 
power and so long lis they remained uncorrupted by wealtlx and 
luxury were practically invincible. The explanation of their 
success, already briefly discussed in relation to the earliest cam- 
paigns, is not far to seek. The men came from a cool clim^te^in 
hilly regions^ and were for the most part ixe^yier .a^d physics^- 
stronger 4tlian their opponents. Their flesh diet as compared with 
the vegetarian habits prevalent in India, comlxined with their 
freedom concerning food, 

tended to develop the kind qf an invading force. 

Thgli; fierce which regarded the destruction of millions 

orhon-MuslinTs as a service eminently pleasing to God, made them 
ajbsukitcly pitiless, and consequently far more terrifying than the 
ordinary enemies m^' in India. While they employed every kind 
oT frightfulness to terrify the Indians, they were themselves 
ordinarily saved from fear by their deep cpnyictipn that a Ghazi — 
a^slayrer of an infidel — if he should haj^^m to be killed himself, 
went straight to all the joys of an easily intelligible paradise, 
winning at the same time undying fame as a martyr. The courage 
of the invaders was further stimulated by tEe cohsciousness th£d: 
no tetreat was op„ep itp^^theip, Tlxey must ’^SrEKer, subdue utterly 
%l^jskeer force the^Jm^^^^ their thousands gr be 

No middle course , was available. The 
enormous wealth in gold, silver, and jewels, not to mention more 
commonplace valuables, accumulated in the temples, palaces, 
and towns of India fired their imagination and offered the most 

The 

tactics were old-fashipned, based on ancient text-booKs, 
whi# topife ; ana^ ’fiie unity bj 

coimmand on the Indian side 'was always more or less hampered 
by tribal, sectarian, and caste divisions. Each horde of the 
foreigners, on the contrary, 

K3 
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and the commanders knew how to make 

that is to say, well-directed cavalry charges, which rarely failed 
to scatter the Hindu hosts. on which Hindu tradition 

placed excessive reliance, .usel^^ or worse than 

useless, when pitted against well-equipped, active cavalry. The 
Hind ii, cavalry. 4oes ixot seeni to have attained a high standard 
of efficiency in most parts of the country. 

Thus it happened that the Muslims, although insignificant in 
numbers when compared with the vast Indian population, usually 
secured easy victories, and were able to keep in subjection for cen- 
turies enormous multitudes of Hindus. 

Natiire of the Sultans' government. after it had 

been overrun by a few parties of horsemen at the close of the twelfth 
century, ^maiq^ed .fqr J^es under the heel of foreign chiefs who 
were sometimes Afghans, and the province never escaped from 
Musalman rule until it passed under British control. The wars 
with Bengal of which we read during the period of the Sultanate 
were concerned only with the claim preferred by Delhi to receive 
homage and tribute from the rulprs of B^mgal. Those 

rulers, in their turn, often seem to have left j|U^ndu Rajas undis- 
turbed in their principalities, sq^ak to the ^yinent of tribute 
with greater or less regularity. Iiidced the same practice necessarily 
prevailed over a large part of the Muslim dominions, gpiuc js^ort 
of civil goveriinjient had tp be carried Phi^and the strangers had not 
either the riumbers^or the capacity for^qivU adnunistratipn except 
ih^ a limited area.*^ The Sultans left lio fruitful ideas or valuable 
iStltutiohs behind them. Alau-d din KhiljT, an unlettered savage, 
issued, it is true, many regulations, but they were ill-founded and 
died with him. 

The governipent both at head-quarters and in the provinces 
was an l^bitrary des^^ practically unchecked except by 

rebellion and assassmatfon A strong autocrat, like Alau-d din, 
never allowed legal scruples to hamper his will, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, who professed reverence for the sacred law, was the 
worst tyrant of them all. The, succ ession to the throne usually 
was effected by means of an irregular’elecfioh conducted by military 
chiefs, and the person chosen to be Sultan was not necessarily 
a relative of his predecessor. 

Islam in Indian life. The permanent establishment of 
Muhammadan governments at Delhi and many other cities, 
combined with the steady growth of a settled resident Muslim 
population forming a ruling class in the midst of a vastly more 
numerous Hindu population, necessarily produced immense 
iff The Muhammadan element increased continually 

in three ways, namely, i m migration from beyond the north- 
western frontier, by wEether forcible or purchased, 

h y „birth. In modern times*statistics prove that Muhammadans 
in InSSaljpdJUuiR^ and the same 

ratio probably held good in the days of the Sultanate. We do not 
possess any statistics concerning the growth of the Muhammadan 
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population in any of the three ways mentioned, but we know that 
it occurred in all the ways. It was impossible that the presence 
of a strange element so large should not bring about important 
modifications of Indian life. 

Strength of Muhammadan religion. XfeP Muii^ipiaadiaa^ 
were .jipXjatoprbc4 ,th£,-Indiai3usa^^ as 

fKeTr foreign predecessors, the Sakas, Huns, and others, had been 
absorbed in tlie course of a generation or two. Xte 
Qf thp xe ^^ g^^ri Qf Islaipj founded on a written revelation of known 
date, preserved its votaries from the fate which befell the adherents 
of Shamanism and the other vague religions of Central Asia. 
When the §g,kas, Huns, and the reat pf the early immigrants set- 
tled in-Indi4 ancl married Hindu women they ijjpr^cdin theJHiPdu 
with e 4 CtrM.ordift^y^^^ chiefly because they 

possessed no religion sulTiciently definite to protect them against 
the power of the’ Brahmans. ^^slirn with his Koran and his 

Prophet was in a different position. “llO^elieved^ 
r elig ion with all hia^hcart, maintained against all comers the noble 
doctrine of the unity of God, and hgo^rtily despised the worshippers 
W their idols and ceramoiwes^ The Muhammadan 
settlers consequently regarded themselves, whether rich or poor, 
as a superior race, and ordinarily ap^^ff so far as passible 

trp, 0 >t^ociaiijjQqnt^^^^^ the idoly«ters. But, in course of time, the 
barrier was parfmily broken down. One cause which promoted 
a certain degree of intercourse was the necessity of continuing 
the employment of unconverted Hindus in clerkships and a host of 
minor oflicial jiosts which the Musalmans could not fill themselves.. 
Another was the large number of conversions eil'ected either by 
fear of the sword or by purchase. Hindus 

(jgUXptted retained ippst. pf thehpld haliits ^Ud couu.e?tions. Even 
now their descendants are often half-Hindu in their mode of life. 

Evolution of Urdu. The various necessities which forced the 
Muhammadans and Hindus to meet each other involved the 

Some Muhammadans learned 
Huuu and eveii wrote in it, as Malik Muhammad of Jais did 
in the time of Humayun. .Uf IJjudu^^ 

ac quired so;n e„kao, 3 Brlfidjb.-af- A convenient’ compromise 

berween the two languages resulted in the formation of Urdu, 
the camp language, the name being derived from the Turk! word 
urdiX^ ‘ camp ’, the original form of the English word ‘ horde ’. 
Urdu is a Persianized form of Western Hindi, as spoken especially 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi. grammar And Rtmeture 

cojotiAue Madl iaHie . togply 

The language of Persia after the Muhammadan conquest 
became filled with Arabic words, which, consequently, are numerous 
in Urdu. No definite date can be assigned to the beginnings 
of Urdil, which shades off into Hindi by insensible gradations, 
but it is certain that during the Sultanate period the evolution 
of a language intelligible to both the conquerors and the conquered 
went on unceasingly. Urdu gradually became the vernacular of 
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Indian Muhammadans and developed a literature. Many Hindi 
words occur in the writings of Amir or Mir Khusru, who died in 
1325, and is sometimes reckoned as a writer of Urdu. 

Modification of Hindu religion. The introduction of the 
religion of the Prophet as a permanent factor in the life of India 
could not but the notionsuaf. Hiiidu Although 

it is hardly necessary to observe that the idea of the unity of God 
always has been and still is familiar to even uneducated Hindus, 
it seems to be true that the prominence given to that doctrine by 
Muslim teaching encouraged the ris^. of religi ous schools which 
sought for , a creed capable of e:K:prcssing.AIuhamma(ian and Hindu 

Ramanand and Kabir. J^ie most famous ? whose 

doctrine was the basis of such s^iobls'was^Ramanand, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, and came from tfie south. He preached 
in Hindi and admitted people ot'aTl castes, of of np caste, to his 
order. He had twelve apostles or chief disciples, who included 
a Rajput, a currier, a barber, and a Muhammadan weaver, namely, 
Kabir. The verses of Kabir, which are still familiar in northern 
India, show clear traces of Muhammadan influence. He condemned 
the worship of idols and the institution of caste. Botli Musalmans 
and Hindus are included among his followers, who are known as 
Kabirpanthis, or ‘ travellers on the way of Kabir who claimed 
to be ‘ at once the child of Allah and of Ram 

A few stanzas may be quoted to prove how Hinduism and Islam 
reacted one upon the other in the days of the Lodi Sultans : 

I 

0 Servant, where dost thou seek Me ? Lo ! I am beside thee. 

1 am neither in temple nor in mosque ; I am neither in Kaaba nor in 

Kailash : 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and renunciation. 

If tliou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me ; thou shaft meet 
Me in a moment of time. 

Kabir says, ‘ O Sadhu ! God is the breath of all breath.’ 

II 

It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which he Ixilongs ; 

For the priest, the warrior, the tradesman, and all the thirty-six castes, 
alike are seeking for God. 

It is but folly to ask what the caste of a saint may be ^ 

The barber has sought God, the washer-woman, and the carpenter — 

Even Raidas was a seeker after God. 

The Rishi Swapacha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and Moslems alike have achieved that End, where remains no 
mark of distinction. 

XLII 

There is nothing but water at the holy bathing places ; and I know that 
they are useless, for I have bathed in them. 

The images are all lifeless, they cannot speak ; I know, for I have cried 
aloud to them. 
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The Purana and the Koran are mere words ; lifting up the curtain, I 
have seen. 

Kabir giv(*s utterance to the words of experience ; and he knows very 
well that all other things are untrue.^ 

Such teaching is closely akin to that of the Persian mystics, Jalalu-d 
din RumI, Hafiz, and the rest, whose doctrine was embraced in 
the sixteenth century by Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar. Kabir is the 
spiritual ancestor of Nanak, the founder of the Sikli sect. 

Dr. Farquhar truly observes that 

‘ it is a most extraordinary fact that the theology of Kabir was meant 
to unite Hindus and Midiammadans in the worship of the one God ; yet the 
most implacable hatred arose lietween the Sikhs and the Muhammadans ; 
and from that hatred came the Khalsa, the Sikh military order, which 
created the (icrcest enemies the Mughal emperors had. It is also most 
noteworthy that caste has found its way back into every Hindu sect that 
has disowned it.’ * 

Seclusion of women. AltUough ancient Indian literature, 
such as the Arthasdstra of Kautilya, alludes occasionally to the 
practice of the seclusion of women, many records indicate that 
the seclusion, even among the wealthy and leisured classes, although 
practised, less strict than it is now in most parts of India. 
The example of the dominant Muslims, combined with the desire 
of the Hindus to give the female members of their families every 

B pble xirotection against the foreigners, has made the practices 
iving ‘ behjjnd the curtain’ both more fashionable and more 5 
widely prevalent than it used to be in ancient times. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE SULTANATE, 1290-1526 
The Khifjl {Khalj) Dynasty 


Jalalu-d dIn (FIroz Shah) ...... acc. 1290 

Famine .......... 1291 

Mongol inroad ......... 1292 

Annexation of Ellichpur (iliehpur) ..... 1294 

Alau-d dIn, acc. ; murder of Jalalu-d din ..... 1296 

Conquest of Gujarat ....... 1297-8 

Mongol invasions ....... 1297-1305 

Massacre of Mongols at Delhi . . . . . . ? 1298 

' Southern campaigns of Malik Kafur .... 1302-11 

Sack of Chitor 1303 

Kutbu-d DiN Mubarak ...... :;cc. Jan. 1315 

Destruction of Harpal Deo Yadava ..... 1318 

[Khusrii Khan, usurper, &c.] ..... 1318-20 


^ One Hundred Poems of Kabir, Translated by Rabindranath Tagore, 
assisted by Evelyn Underhill. Published by the India Society, London, 
at the Chiswick Press, 1914. Miss Underhill dates Kabir from about 
1440 to 1518. He used to be placed between 1380 and 1420. 

* Primer of Hinduism^ 2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 1912, p. 138. 
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The Tughlak Dynasty 

Ghtvasu-d Dix Tuohlak Shah (Ghazi Malik) . . . acc. 1321 

Wars in Bengal and Deccan .... about 1321-4 

Muhammad Adil bin Tugiilak (Fakhru-d din JQna, also styled 

Ulugh Khan) ....... Feb. 1325 

Evacuation of Delhi ; foundation of Daulatabad . . 132(>-7 

Forced currency of brass and copper for silver . . 1329-32 

Expedition against China ...... 1337-8 

Revolt of Bengal and Ma’abar ..... 1338-9 

General break-up of empire began about .... 1340 

Prolonged famine for several years began .... 1342 

Vijayanagar a YJowerful kingdom . . . • . 134G 

Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan founded .... 1347 

The Sultan in Gujarat and Sind ..... 1347-51 

FiRoz SiiAii Tugiilak acc. 1351 

War in Bengal ........ 1353-4 

Attacks on Sind ...... about 1300-2 

Death of Firoz Shah ....... Sept. 1388 

Break up of the Sultanate 

Sundry insignificant princes, Mahmud Tugiilak, &c. , , 1388-98 

Invasion of Timur ........ 1398 

Independence of Jaunpur ....... 1399 

Anarchy 1399-1414 

The so-called Sayyids at Delhi and neighbourhood . 1414-50 

The Lodi Dynasty 

SuiiTAN Bahlol LoDi ....... acc. 1450 

Recovery of Jaunpur ...... about 1476 

Sultan Sikandar LodI acc. 1489 

Earthquake in Hindostan and Persia ..... 1505 

Sui^TAN Ibrahim LodI ....... acc. 1517 

First battle of Panipat, defeat and death of Ibrahim ; end of the 

Sultanate ......... 1 526 


Authorities 

The leading authority for the Kliilji and Tughlak dynasties is the 
Tdrlkh-i Firoz Shdhl by Ziau-d din Barani in E. S D., iii. For the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak I have made large use of Ibn Batuta’s travels, 
translated into French by Defr^meryand Sanguinetti (with Arabic text), 
Paris, 1853-8. Part of that work has been rendered into English in 
E, dh D., yol. iv, App. The English translation of the Travels by Lee 
(Or. Trans. Fund, 1829) is not much good, having been made from an 
imperfect manuscript. Other authors will lx; found in E. D., iv ; and, 
of course, Firishta, Badaonl, &c., give abstracts. The history of Timur’s 
invasion, from his own Memoirs and other sources, is in E. <& D., iv, and 
the Ix)di history in vol. v. I have also found E. Thomas, Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi, useful, but the whole period needs critical 
examination in detail. The exact dates often are uncertain. ,For Kablr 
see text ed. by Rev. Ahmad Shah, Cawnpore, 1911 ; and excellent transl. 
by same, Hamirpur, 1917. 
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CHAPTER 4 

The Muhammadan kingdoms of Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, and Kashmir. 

Scope of this chapter. Although it is impossible in the course 
of a general survey of Indian history to delineate in detail the story 
of each outlying kingdom, it is necessary for the completion of the 
picture to draw a sketch of the prominent events which happened 
in the more important of such kingdoms. The history of the 
Muhammadan BahmanI kingdom or empire of the Deccan, founded 
in 1347, which possesses features of special interest ; the compli- 
cated affairs of the live kingdoms erected on the ruins of the Bah- 
manI empire ; and the history of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
will be narrated in Book V. The short-lived kingdom of Jaunpur 
has been already dealt with. This chapter will be devoted to a 
summary notice of the more interesting passages in the histories 
of the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, and 
Kashmir, during the period of the Delhi Sultanate. No attempt 
will be made to write a series of consecutive narratives. 

Bengal 

The independence of Bengal, that is to say, the definite separation 
of the Muhammadan provincial government from the Sultanate 
of Delhi, may be dated from 1340, as the result of Fakhru-d din’s 
rebellion against the tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak. A few 
years later Flroz Shair Tughlak practically renounced all claim to 
the suzerainty of Delhi over the revolted province, which continued 
under a separate government until 1576, when Akbar’s generals 
defeated and killed Daud Shah, the last of the Afghan kings. The 
vicissitudes of the various dynasties which ruled Bengal between 
1340 and 1526, when the Sultanate of Delhi came to an end, 
present few events of intrinsic importance, or such as the memory 
readily retains. The wars, rebellions, and assassinations which 
usually fill so large a space in the histories of Muslim dynasties 
become almost unreadable when the drama is presented on a purely 
provincial stage isolated from the doings of the larger world. The 
story of the independent Muhammadan kings of Bengal seldom 
offers any j)oints of^contact with that world, even within the limits 
of India. The province ordinarily went its own way, apparently 
disregarding and disregarded by all other kingdoms, except for 
certain wars on its frontiers. Very little is known at present 
concerning the condition of the huge Hindu population during the 
period in question, that population being almost wholly ignored 
by the historians writing in Persian. Bengali scholars are, it is 
understood, engaged on researches which may throw some light 
on the inner history of the province during the Sultanate, but the 
results of their labours are not yet easily accessible. 

Husain Shah. The best and most famous of the Muhammadan 
Kings of Bengal was Husain Shah (Al§u-d dXn Husain Shah, 
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A. D. 1493-1519), a Sayyid of Arab descent wlio had held the office 
of vizier or prime minister under a tyrant named Sharnsu-d din 
Muzaffar Shah. When the tyrant was deposed and killed the 
chiefs unanimously elected Husain Shah to be their sovereign. 
He justified their choice. His name is still familiar throughout 
Bengal ; and no insurrection or rebellion occurred during his 
reign, which lasted for twenty-four years. He died at Gaur, having 
‘ enjoyed a peaceable and happy reign, beloved by his subjects, 
and respected by his neighbours ’. 

He hospitably received his namesake the fugitive king of 
Jaunpur. 

Nusrat Shah. Husain Shah left eighteen sons, the eldest of 
whom, Nusrat Shah, was elected by the chiefs as his successor. 
Nusrat Shah departed from the usual custom of Asia in regard 
to his brothers, whom he treated with affection and liberality. 
He occupied Tirhut, and arranged with Babur honourable terms 
of peace. He is said to have become a cruel tyrant during his latter 
years. 

Buildings. The mosques of Gaur and the other old cities of 
Bengal were constructed almost entirely of brick and in a peculiar 
style. At Gaur the tomb of Husain Shah and the Lesser Golden 
Mosque built in his reign, with the Great Golden Mosque and the 
Kadam Rasul built by Nusrat Shah may be mentioned as being 
specially noteworthy. The huge Adina mosque at Pandua, twenty 
miles from Gaur, built by Sikandar Shah in 1368, has about four 
hundred small domes, and is considered to be the most remarkable 
building in Bengal. The vast ruins of Gaur are estimated to occupy 
from twenty to thirty square miles. 

Hindu literature. The learned historian of Bengali literature 
states that the most popular book in Bengal is the translation of 
the Sanskrit Rdmdyana made by Krittivasa, who was born in 
A. D. 1346. It may be called the Bible of Bengal, where it occupies 
a position like that held in the upper provinces by the later work 
of TulsI Das. Some of the Muhammadan kings were not indifferent 
to the merits of Hindu literature. A Bengali version of the Mahd- 
bhdrata was prepared to the order of Nusrat Shah, who thus antici- 
pated the similar action of Akbar. An earlier version of the same 
poem is believed to date from the fourteenth century, and another 
was composed in the time of Husain Shah, by command of his 
general, Paragal Khan. ‘ Frequent references are found in old 
Bengali literature indicating the esteem and trust in which the 
Emperor Husen Saha was held by the Hindus.’ In fact, it seems 
to be true that ^ the patronage and favour of the Muhammadan 
emperors and chiefs gave the first start towards the recognition 
of Bengali in the courts of the Hindu Rajas ’, who, under the 
guidance of their Brahman teachers, were more inclined to 
encourage Sanskrit.^ 

1 Dinesh Chandra Sen, HisMy of the Bengali Language and Literature 
Calcutta University, 1911, pp. 12, 14, 170, 184, 201, 203. 
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Malwd 

Malwa (Malava), the extensive region now included for the most 
part in the Central India Agency, and lying between the Narbada 
on the south, the Chainbal on the north, Gujarat on the west, 
and Bundelkhand on the east, had been the seat of famous kingdoms 
in the Hindu period. Iltutmish raided the country early in the 
thirteenth century. In 1310 it was brought more or less into 
subjection by an oflicer of Alau-d din Khiljl, and thereafter 
continued to be ruled by Muslim governors until the break-up of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. 

The Ghori Dynasty. Shortly after Timur’s invasion in 1398 
the governor, a descendant of the great Sultan, Shihabu-d din 
Muhammad of Ghor, set up as king on his own account under the 
style of Sultan Shihabu-d din Ghori (1401). He had enjoyed his 
new rank for only four years, when he died suddenly, probably 
having been poisoned by his eldest son. The independent kingdom 
thus founded lasted for a hundred and thirty years from 1401 
until 1531, when it was annexed by Gujarat. Four years later 
Humayun brought the country temporarily under the dominion 
of Delhi, but it did not become finally part of the Mogul empire 
until the early years of Akbar’s reign (1561-4). The political 
annals of the Muhammadan kingdom present few features of 
permanent interest, and the Sultans are now remembered chiefly 
for their magnificent buildings at Mtodu. 

The first capital of the new kingdom was Dhar, where Raja 
Bhoja had once reigned, but the second Sultan, who assumed the 
title of Hoshang Shah, moved his court to Mandu, where he erected 
many remarkable edifices. He was defeated in a war with Gujarat, 
and was a prisoner for a year, but was restored to his throne, and 
retained his ill-gotten power until 1432, when he was succeeded 
by his son, Sultan Mahmud, 
the third and last king of the 
Gh5rl dynasty, a worthless 
drunken creature. 

The Khiljl Dynasty. Sul- 
tan Mahmud Ghori was 
poisoned in 1436 ^ by his 
minister, Mahmud Khan, a 
Khiljl or Khalj Turk, who 
seized the throne and founded 
the Khiljl dynasty, which Khilji coin of Malwa. 

lasted almost a century. He 

was by far the most eminent of the sovereigns of Malwa and spent 
a busy life fighting his neighbours, including the Sultan of Gujarat, 
various Rajas of Rajasthan, and Nizam Shah BahmanX. Firishta, 
ignoring the irregularity of the methods by which he won his crown, 
specially extols his justice and gives him a good general character. 

» A. H. 840 — ^A. D. July 16, 1436-July 4, 1437, as proved by coin No. 15 
in Wright’s Catalogue, The books give the date as 1435. 
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• Sultan Mahmud we are told, ‘ was polite, brave, just, and learned ; 
and during his reign, his subjects, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, 
were happy, and maintained a friendly intercourse with each other. 
Scarcely a year passed that he did not take the field, so that his tent became 
his home, and his resting-place the field of battle. His leisure hours were 
devoted to hearing the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth read.’ 

It is pleasant to learn that in his time the Hindus were treated with 
consideration. Husain Shah, later in the century, pursued the 
same intelligent policy in Bengal, as already mentioned. The fight 
with the Rana of Chitor apparently must have been indecisive, 
because the Rana commemorated his alleged victory by the erection 
of a noble Tower of Victory, which still stands at Chitor ; while 
the Sultan, making a similar claim for himself, built a remarkable 
seven-storied tower at Mandu. That monument unfortunately 
has collapsed and fallen to ruin so completely that the Archaeologi- 
cal Department experienced considerable dilliculty in determining 
its site. 

Sultan Nasiru-d din parricide. The next Sultan, Ghiyasu-d 
din (1469-1501), was poisoned by his son Nasiru-d din. When 
Jahangir was staying at Mandu in 1617 he liked the place greatly, 
and was much impressed by the old buildings, which at that 
time had not fallen into irretrievable ruin. He had spent three 
l§khs of rupees in repairing them and adapting the most suitable 
to his own use. He lodged in the palace built by Bahadur the 
last king of Gujarat. He tells the story of the parricide Sultan 
in a lively passage, which deserves quotation. Having mentioned 
some of the principal edifices, Jahangir goes on to say : 

‘ After this I went to the building containing the tombs of the Khaljl 
rulers. The grave of Nasiru-d din, son of Sultan Ghiyasu-d din, whose face 
is blackened for ever, was also there. It is well known that that wretch 
advanced himself by the murder of his own father, Ghiyasu-d din, who 
was in his 80th year. Twice he gave him poison, and he [the father] 
twice expelled it by means of a poison antidote amulet (zahr-muhra) he 
had on his arm. The third time he [the son] mixed poison in a cup of 
sherbet and gave it to his father wdth his own hand, saying he must drink 
it. As his father understood what efforts he was making in this matter, 
he loosened the zahr-muhra from his arm and threw it before him, and then 
turning his face in humility and supplication towards the throne of the 
Creator, who requires no supplication, said : 

O Lord, my age has arrived at 80 years, and I have passed this time 
in prosperity and happiness such as has been attained to by no king. 
Now as this is my last time, I hope that thou wilt not seize Nasir for my 
murder, and that reckoning my death as a thing decreed, thou wilt not 
avenge it,” 

After he had spoken these words, he drank off that poisoned cup of 
sherbet at a gulp and delivered his soul to the Creator. . . . 

It is reported that when Shir Khan, the Afghan [Sher ShSh], in the time 
of his rule, came to the tomb of Nasiru-d din, he, in spite of his brutish 
nature, on account of Nasiru-d din’s shameful conduct, ordered the head 
of the tomb to be beaten with sticks. Also when I went to his tomb I 
gave it several kicks, and ordered the servants in attendance on me to 
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kick the tomb. Not satisfied with this, I ordered the tomb to be broken 
open, and his impure remains to be cast into tlie fire. Then it occurred 
to me tiiat since fire is Light, it was a pity for the Light of Allah to be 
polluted by burning his filthy body ; also, lest there should be any diminu- 
tion of torture for him in another state from being thus burnt, I ordered 
them to throw his crumbled bones, together with his decayed limbs, into 
the Narbada.’ ^ 

Nasiru-d din proved to be a cruel brute when in power. He died 
of fever in 1512, and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud II, the 
last king of his race, who was defeated by Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 
and executed. The other male members of the royal family were 
exterminated, with the exception of one who was at Ilumayun’s 
court, and the kingdom was annexed to Gujarat (a.h. 937 = a. d, 
1531). 

Buildings. The fortified city of Mandu, now in ruins, stood on 
the extensive summit of a commanding hill, protected by walls 
about twenty-five miles or more in total length. The massive 
buildings still recognizable are numerous, and of much architectural 
merit. They include a splendid Jami Masjid, or chief mosque, 
the Hindola Mahall, the Jahaz Mahall, the tomb of Hoshang 
Shah, and the palaces of Bahadur and Rupmali, besides many 
other remarkable edifices built of sandstone and marble, which 
have been repaired and conserved to a considerable extent by the 
officers of the Archaeological Department and the authorities 
of the Dhar State. The hill, which was dangerously infested by 
tigers and other wild beasts for more than two centuries, can now 
be visited and explored in the utmost comfort. 

Gujarat 

The country. The name Gujarat is of wide and indefinite 
signification. It may be taken in its most extended sense to mean 
all the territory in which the Gujarati language is used, and so 
to include the peninsula of Cutch (Kachchh), which is not usually 
reckoned as part of Gujarat In the ordinary use of the term, 
Cutch being excluded, Gujarat comprises a considerable region 
on the mainland and also the peninsula now known as Kathiawar, 
which used to be called Saurashtra by the ancient Hindus and 
Sorath by the Muhammadans. The definition of the mainland 
region has varied from time to time. Some people fix the southern 
boundary at the Narbada, while others extend it to Daman. 
Certainly, in Muhammadan times, Surat at the mouth of the TaptI 
and Daman farther south always were considered as belonging 

* Memoirs of Jahangir, transl. Rogers and Beveridge, R. As. Soc., 1909, 
voM, pp. 805-7. Firishta expresses disbelief in the accusations of parricide 
preferred against Hoshang Shah and Nasiru-d din Shah, but, so far as I 
can judge, the charges seem to be true in both cases. As regards the latter, 
it is hignly improbable that both Sher Shah and .Jahangir should have been 
misinformed. Cases of parricide among the Muhammadan Sultans are 
numerous. 

* Gujar3.ti is the official and literary language of Cutch, but the spoken 
vernacmar is a special dialect of Sindni. 
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to Gujarat, The Gujarat on the mainland of the Muhammadan 
period may be taken as extending north and south from the 
neighbourhood of Sirohi and Bhinrnal in Rajputfiiia to Daman, 
and east and west from the frontier of Miilwa to the sea, and the 
Runii of Cutch. The region so defined comprises in modern 
terms sixDistriets of the Bombay Presidency, namely, Ahmadabad, 
Kaira, Panch Malifils, Broach (Bharoeh), Surat, and part of the 
Thana District, with the Baroda State or Dominions of the Gaikwar, 
and many smaller native states. The peninsula of Kathiawar, 
which is shared by a great multitude of such states, is now and was 
in the Muhammadan ])eriod reckoned as part of Gujarat. 

The province, especially the mainland section, enjoys exceptional 
natural advantages, being fertile, well supplied with manufactures, 
and possessed of numerous ports where profitable overseas commerce 
has been practised since the most remote times. A country so 
desirable necessarily has attracted the attention of all the races 
which have effected conquests in northern and western India. 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni’s famous raid in a. d. 1024 effected the 
destruction of the temple at Somnath and provided his army with 
much booty, but no attempt at permanent conquest was then 
made. The Muslim invasions in the latter part of the twelfth 
century also failed to produce any permanent result, and the 
country continued to be ruled by Hindu dynasties. In 1297 an 
ofliccr of Alau-d din Khiljl annexed it to the Sultanate of Delhi. 
Muslim governors continued to be appointed from the capital 
after that date as long as the Sultanate lasted. 

Independence. Zafar Khan, the last governor, who was 
appointed in 1391, and had been practically independent, formally 
withdrew his allegiance in 1401,^ and placed his son Tatar Klian 
on the provincial throne as Sultan, with the title of Nasiru-d din 
Muhammad Shah. The new Sultan seems to have been poisoned 
by his father in 1407. But four years later the old man, who had 
become Sultan Muzaffar Shah, was poisoned in his turn by his 
grandson. Alp Khto, who assumed the style of Ahmad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah. Ahmad Shah, who reigned for thirty years from 
1411 to 1441, may be regarded as the real founder of Ihe indepen- 
dent kingdom of Gujarat. His father and grandfather during their 
few years of power had controlled only a comparatively small 
territory in the neighbourhood of Ahmadabad, then called Asawal. 
Ahmad Shah devoted his energy and considerable ability to 
extending his territories, spreading the religion of the Prophet, 
and improving the administration of his own dominions. Through- 
out his reign he never suffered a defeat, and his armies invariably 
prevailed over those of the Sultanate of Malwa, the chiefs of 
Asirgarh, Raj pu tana, and other neighbouring countries. Sultan 
Ahmad was a close friend of Sultan Firoz BahmanI, and, like him, 
was zealous in lighting the infidels and destroying their temples. 
He built the noble city of Ahmadabad adjoining the old Hindu 

» Wright gives a. h. 806 « A. d. 1403-4 ; following a paper by G. P. 
Taylor in J. Bom. Br. B. A. <S\, for 1902. 
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town of Asawal. ‘ Travellers the local historian avers, ‘ are 
agreed that they have found no city in the whole eaith so beautiful, 
charming?, and splendid.’ 

Sultan Mahmud Bigarha. Sultan Mahmud Begara or BIgarha, 
a grandson of Ahmad Shah, ascended the throne at the age of 
thirteen in (a.h. 868) 1459 and reigned prosperously for fifty-two 
years until (a.h. 917) 1511. He was by far the most eminent 
sovereign of his dynasty. His achievements and personal pecu- 
liarities were so remarkable that travellers carried his fame in a 
legendary form to Europe. Although a mere boy at the time of 
his accession he seems to have assumed a man’s part from the first 
and to have been able to dispense with a Protector, such as was 
imposed on Akbar at the same age. 

‘ He added glory and lustre to the kingdom of Gujarat, and was the best 
of all the Gujarat kings, including all who preceded and all who succeeded 
him ; and whctlier for abounding justice and generosity, for success in 
religious war, and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musalmans ; 
for soundness of judgement, alike in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age ; 
for power, for valour, and victory — he 
was a pattern of excellence.’ 

That vigorous eulogy by the lead- 
ing Muslim historian of his country 
seems to be justified by the facts 
as seen from his point of view. 

We must, however, be content to 
accept the old Sultans as they 
were, and to admit that most of 
them were fierce, intolerant fana- Coin of Mahmud Bigarha. 
tics, whatever their other merits 

might be. The more fanatical they were the better the historians 
liked them. 

Mahmud was eminently successful in war. He made himself 
master of the strong fortresses of Champaner to the north-east of 
Baroda, and of Junagarh in Kathiawar ; overran Cutch and gained 
victories over the Sultan of Ahmadnagar and other potentates. 

Towards the end of his reign he came into conflict with the 
Portuguese and allied himself with the Sultan of Turkey against 
them, thus entering the field of European politics. In 1507 an 
officer of his secured the aid of some Turkish troops and ten ships 
for an attack on the Portuguese, whom the Ottoman Government 
was most anxious to expel from the Indian seas. On that occasion 
the Muhammadan assailants were successful and sank a great 
ship with a valuable cargo, near Chaul, to the south of Bombay. 
But two years later, in 1509, the Musalman fleet was annihilated 
in a battle fought off Diu in Kathiawar, then included in the 
Gujarat kingdom. The foreigners, who finally secured Goa from 
Bijapur in 1510, were thenceforward always able to maintain 
their possessions against the Indian powers, but did not obtain 
a fort at Diu until 1535. Even victorious Akbar was unable to 
disturb them seriously, although no project was nearer to his heart 
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than the expulsion of the hated intruders from the soil of his 
richest province. 

The personal peculiarities of Mahmud made a deep impression 
on his contemporaries, and became known in Euroj)e, as told in 
fantastic tales chiefly conveyed through the agency of the Italian 
traveller, Ludovico di Varthema. The Sultan’s moustaches were 
so long that he used to tie them over his head and his beard reached 
to his girdle. His appetite, like that of Akbar’s secretary, Abu-1 
Fazl, was so abnormal that he was credited witli eating more than 
twenty pounds’ weight of food daily. He was believed to have been 
dosed with poison from childhood and thus to have become 
immune against its effects, while his body was so saturated with 
venom that if a fly settled on his hand it would drop dead. The 
legend has found its way into English literature through Samuel 
Butler’s reference to it : 

The Prince of Cambay’s* daily food 

Is asp, and basilisk, and toad.^ 

Sultan Bahadur Shah. The latest notable Sultan of Gujarat 
was Mahmud Blgarha’s grandson, Bahadur Shah, who reigned 
from the close of 1526 to February 1537, when his uneasy life was 
ended by a tragic death at the hands of the Portuguese. He 
earned a full share of military glory by his defeat of Mahmud II 
Khilji, involving the annexation of Malwa in 1531-2, and by his 
storm of Chitor in 1534, when the Rajputs made their usual dreadful 
sacrifice. 

In the following year, 1535, Bahadur was utterly defeated by 
Huinayun Padshah, driven from liis kingdom, and forced to take 
refuge in Malwa. The fortress of Champaner was gallantly taken 
by Humayun, who was himself among the earlicvSt to escalade the 
walls. But the Mogul was soon recalled from tlie scene of his 
western triumphs by the necessity of meeting his Afghan rival, 
Sher Khan (Shah), and Bahadur was then able to return to his 
kingdom. 

Ordinarily the relations between the Portuguese and the Gk)vern- 
ment of Gujarat were hostile, but the Mogul pressure forced 
Bahadur to buy the promise of Portuguese help by the surrender 
of Bassein, and to conclude a treaty of peace with the proud 
foreigners. Negotiations on the subject of the port and fortress 
of Diu, then of much importance as a trading station, induced 
Bahadur Shah to visit Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor, 
and go aboard his ship. No less than eight distinct accounts of 
what then happened — namely, four Portuguese and four Muham* 
madan — ^are on record, all differing in details. Colonel Watson, 
who examined them all critically, came to ‘ the conclusion . . . that 
on either side the leader hoped "by some future treachery to seize 
the person of the other ; and that mutual suspicion turned into a 
fatal affray a meeting which both parties intended should pai^s 
peacefully and lull the other into a false and favourable security 

» IludibraSy Part ii. Canto i, published in 1664. 
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It is certain that the Sultan of Gujarat fell overboard, and while in 
the water was knocked on the head by a sailor. He was only 
thirty-one years of age. Manuel de Souza, captain of the port 
of Diu, also lost his life at the same time. 

Bahadur Shah’s intemperance in the use of liquor and drugs 
clouded his brain and made him prone to acts of ill-considered 
impulse. He left no son. 

Later history. The history of the province from the time of 
his death in 1537 to its annexation by Akbar after the lightning 
campaigns of 1572-3 is a record of anarchical confusion, into 
the details of which it is unnecessary to enter. Disturbances 
continued to be frequent even after the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Mogul empire. 

Architecture. The exquisite architecture of Gujarat, further 
beautified by wood-carving of supreme excellence, is the special 
distinction of the province. The Muhammadan conquerors adopted 
with certain modifications the charming designs of the old Hindu 
and Jain architects, filling Ahmadabad, Cambay, and many other 
towns with a multitude of buildings singularly pleasing to the eye, 
and enriched with most delicate stone lattices and other ornaments. 
The ancient Hindu monuments of both mainland Gujarat and 
Kathiawar have been described by Dr. Burgess in two large, 
finely illustrated quarto volumes of the Archaeological Survey. 
The same author has described and illustrated with equal copious- 
ness the Muhammadan architecture on the mainland in three 
other handsome volumes. The architects of the province still 
retain much of the skill of their ancestors. Ahmadabad is par- 
ticularly rich in noble buildings, and during the time of its glory, 
extending from its foundation to the eighteenth century — ^a period 
of about three centuries — undoubtedly was one of the handsomest 
cities in the world. The population is said to have numbered 
900,000, and millionaires were to be found among the merchants. 
Even now the city is wealthy and prosperous, the second largest 
in the Bombay Presidency, with a population approaching 200,000. 
According to a local saying the prosperity of Ahmadabad hangs 
on three threads — silk, gold, and cotton, 

Kashmir 

The country. The dominions of the Maharaja of Kashmir — 
or, more accurately, of Kashmir and Jamu (Jummoo), as dehned 
by the treaty of 1846, made after the first Sikh war and still opera- 
tive, include extensive mountainous regions unconnected with the 
ICashmir of Hindu and Muhammadan history. In that history 
the name Kashmir refers only to the beautiful valley on the upper 
course of the Jihlam (Jhelum), which is about eighty-five miles 
long and from twenty to twenty-five broad. The long and inter- 
esting story of the Hindu kingdom of the valley is painful reading 
on the whole, many of the Rajas having been atrocious tyrants. 

The first Sultan. Early in the fourteenth century a Musalman 
adventurer from Swat, named Shah Mirza or Mir, who had been 
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Sxiltan Sikandar. The sixth Sultan, Sikandar (about 1386- 
1410), who was ruling at the time of Timur’s invasion in 1308, 
managed to avoid meeting that formidable personage, and remained 
safely protected by his mountain walls. Sikandar was a gloomy, 
ferocious bigot, and his zeal in destroying temples and idols was 
so intense that he is remembered as the Idol-Breaker, He freely 
used the sword to propagate Islam and succeeded in forcing the 
bulk of the population to conform outwardly to the Muslim 
religion. Most of the Brahmans refused to apostatize, and many 
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of them paid with their lives the penalty for their steadfastness. 
Many others were exiled, and only a few conformed. 

SiUtan Zamu-1 'Abidin. The eighth Sultan, Zainu-1 'Abidin, 
who had a long and prosperous reign of about half a century from 
1417 to 14G7, was a man of very different type. He adopted the 
policy of universal toleration, recalled the exiled Brahmans, re- 
pealed thf;^ jizya or poll-tax on Hindus, 
and even j)ermitted new temples to 
be built. He abstained from eating 
flesh, prohibited the slaughter of kine, 
and was justly venerated as a saint. 

He encouraged literature, painting, 
and music, and caused many trans- 
lations to be made of works composed Kashmir coin of Zainu-1 ’Abidin, 
in Sanskrit, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages. In those respects he resembled Akbar, but he differed 
from that monarch in the continence which enabled him to prac- 
tise strict fidelity to one wife. 

Later History. The reigns of the other Sultans are not of 
suflicient importance or interest to justify the insertion of their 
annals in this history. For eleven years (1541-52) a relative 
of Humaytin, named Mirza Haidar, who had invaded the valley, 
ruled it, nominally as governor on behalf of Humayun, but in 
practice as an independent prince. Some years later the Chak 
dynasty seized the throne. 

The details of the chronology of the Sultans of Kashmir are 
uncertain, and any dates given must be regarded as being only 
approximate. 
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(I.iCading dates only) 


Bengal 

Independence of Fakhru-d din ...... about 1340 

Husain Shah 1493-1518 

Nusrat Shah ......... 1518-32 

Bengal annexed by Akbar ....... 1576 

Malwa 

Independence of Sultan Shihabu-d din GhOri .... 1401 

Sultan Mahmud Ghori ........ 1432 

Sultan Mahmud Khilji, founded Khilji dynasty .... 1436 

Malwa annexed by Bahadur ShMi of Gujarat .... 1531 

Malw& annexed by Akbar ...... 1561-4 


Gujarat 

Independence of Nasiru-d din Muhammad Shah . 
Sultan Ahmad Shah ; foundation of Ahmadabad 
Sultan Mahmfid Bigarha ..... 
Naval battles with Portuguese .... 
Occupation of Goa by Portuguese 
Sultan Bahadur Shah 


about 1401 
1411-31 
1459-1511 
1507, 1509 
. 1510 

1526-37 
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Malwa annexed ......... 1531 

Chitor stormed ......... 1534 

Bah&dur defeated by Humayuii ...... 1585 

Bahadur killed by Portuguese ....... 1537 

Gujarat annexed by Akbar ...... 1572-3 


Kashmir 

Sultan Shamsu-d din 
Sultan Sikahdar, the IdobBreakcr 
Sultan Zainu-1 ’Abidin 
Mirza Haidar ..... 

Kashmir annexed by Akbar 

Authorities 

For my slight notice of the annals of Bengal I have used chiefly Firishta, 
and Stewart, History of Bengal, 1813. 

Firishta gives the most convenient summary of Malwa history. 

The best and most authoritative abstract of Gujarat Muhammadan 
history is that by Colonel Watson in the Bombay Gazetteer (1893), vol. i, 
part i. The same volume contains a good account of Mandu, the capital 
of Malwa. I have also consulted Bayley, History of Gujarat (1883) ; and 
Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497-1550 (Constable, 
1899). 

Various articles in the /. G, (1908) are serviceable for all the kingdoms. 

The Kashmir history is given by Firishta and Abu-1 Fazl (/l la, vol. ii, 
transl. Jarrett), as well as in the /. 6’., but many details remain obscure. 
The story of the Sultans was discussed by C. J. Rodgers at considerable 
length in J. A. S, B,, part i, 1885, in a paper on " The Square Silver 
Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir'. 

The coins of the various kingdoms are described by H. N. Wright in 
the Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, vol. ii, Clarendon 
Press, 1907, with references to other publications. 

Tlie works by Burgess are the leading authority on the art of the 
province of Gujarat, namely : 

1. Report on the Antiquities of Kdthiawddand Kachh, 1876 (aswi, vol. ii == 
Imperial Series, vol. ii) ; 

2. Muhammadan Architecture in Gujar&l, 1 890 (aswi, vi = Imp. Scr., 
xxiii); 

3. Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmadabdd, Part I, 1900 (aswi, vii == 
Imp., Ser. xxiv) ; 

4. DUto, Part II, 1905 (aswi, viii ~ Imp., Ser. xxxiii) ; 

5. Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 1903 (aswi, ix = Imp. 
Ser., xxxii). 


. about 1334 
about 1386-1410 
about 1417-37 
about 1541-52 
. 1583 



BOOK V 

CHAPTER 1 

The Bahmanf Dynasty of the Deccan, 1347-1526. 

Bahznani dynasty ; Sultan Alau-d dm I. A scries of 
rebellions between the years 1343 and 1351, caused by the mad 
tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak, left to the sovereign of Delhi 
only a small portion of the extensive empire which he had controlled 
for a few years. 

TTa4&a.n, ^^ntitlpd Khan, an Afghan or Turk! officer of the 

Delhi Sultan, occupiedTJauTatabad in the Deccan in 1347, and 
proclaimed his independence before the end of the year. He is 
known to history as Sultan Alau-d din I, the founder of the Bah- 
mani dynasty of the Deccan, which played an important part in 
India for nearly two centuries, from 1347 to 1526. He assumed 
the name or title of Bahman, because he claimed descent from the 
early Per sian king, so-called, better known as Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, the Long-armed (Ardashlr Darazdast), wEb IsHTdentified 
with Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther.^ 

Kulbarga, the capitail. The new Sultan established his capital 
at Kulbarga, now in the Nizam’s Dominions, to which he gave 
the Muhammadan name of Ahsanabad.^ After the death of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak in 1851 Alau-d din undertook the con- 
quest of a large part of the Deccan, and when he passed away 
in 1358 was master of an extensive dominion, reaching to the sea 
on the west and including the ports of Goa and Dabhol. The latter 
place, now a small town in the Ratnagiri District, Bombay, was 
the principal port of the Konkan from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. The eastern frontier of the BahmanI Sultanate 
was marked by Bhonaglr or Bhongir (17® 31' N. ; 78® 53' E.), now 
a considerable town in the Nizam’s Dominions. The Pen Ganga 
river formed the northern, and the Krishna the southern boundary. 

' The current story derived from Firishta that the title Bahman or 
Bahmani is a corruption of the word Brahman, because the first Sultan 
had been in the service of Gangu or Gangu Brahman, is incredible and false. 
Hasan was a fierce, bigoted Muslim who would not have dubbed liimself 
a Brahman for any consideration. The legend finds no support from coins 
or inscriptions and has been rightly rejected by King and Haig. The 
Burhdn-i Ma^asir correctly states that ‘ in consequence of his descent 
the King was known as Bahman It is immaterial whether the descent 
was claimed with good reason or not. 

* Ahsanabad, or Hasanab&d, with reference to the Sultan’s name Hai^n 
(see E* db D., viii, p. 16 n.). Kulbai^ is the Gulbarga of /. G. and Haig ; 
O and K being often confounded m Persian writing. The Hyderabad 
officials use the erroneous form Gulbarga. The name may be correctly 
written as Kalburgfi ( )» Kulbarga ( )» Kulburga 
<gp»f^T ). See King, p. 1 n. The second form has been adopted in 
the text. 
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Muhaznmad ShSh I ; wars with Hindus. The reign of 
the second Sultan, Muhammad Shah I (1358-73), was cliiefly 
occupied by savage wars waged against the Hindu rulers of Vijaya- 
nagar and Talingana or Warangal. Horrid cruelties were committed 
on both sides. ’The ferocious struggle continued until the Sultan 
was reputed to have slain half a million of Hindus. The population 
was so much reduced that the Kanarese country did not recx>ver 
for ages. At last the butchery was stayed and the parties agreed 
to spare the lives of prisoners and non-combatants. Muhammad 
ShMi was as bloodthirsty when dealing with brigandage in his own 
dominions as he was against his external Hindu foes. Like the 
Mogul emperors later he sought to suppress robbery by indis- 
criminate massacres, and in tlie course of six or seven months 
sent nearly eight thousand heads of supposed robbers to be piled 
up near the city gates. He accumulated immense treasures and 
possessed three thousand elephants. Firishta, who did not dis- 
approve of cruelty to unbelievers, gives him a good character, 
but the Burhan-i Ma'dsir states that his death was due to an 
‘ irreligious manner of living which probably means indulgence 
in strong drink. Saifu-d dm Ghorl, an eminent minister who 
had served the first Sultan faithfully, managed the internal 
affairs of the kingdom during the reign of the second, and continued 
his work until the accession of the sixth, when he died at an age 
exceeding a hundred years. 

8th Sultan, 1397-1422. Passing over intermediate 
revolutions and short reigns, we come to the reign of FIroz, the 
eighth Sultan, who was a son of the youngest brother of Muhammad 
Shah I. 

‘ In 1396 the dreadful famine, distinguished from all others by the name 
of the Durga. Devi, commenced in Maharashtra. It lasted, according to 
Hindu legends, for twelve years. At the end of that time the periodical 
rains returned ; but whole districts were entirely depopulated, and a very 
scanty revenue was obtained from the territory between the Godavaii 
and Krishna for upwards of thirty years afterwards.’ ^ 

FIroz was a fierce bigot, who spent most of his time in pitiless 
wars against his Hindu neighbours, ‘ being determined to use his 
best endeavours in the suppression of infidelity and the strengthen- 
ing of the faith ’. He went on an expedition almost every year, 
forcing the Raya of Vijayanagar to pay tribute, and extending 
his conquests as far as Rajamahendri or R&jamundri at the apex 
of the Godavari delta. He so far violated the principles of his 
religion as to drink hard and enjoy music. He kept an enormous 
number of women from many countries, including Europe, and 
was reputed to be able to talk with each Indy in her own tongue. 
He had facilities for importing European curiosities through Goa 
and Dabhol. FIroz loved building, and constructed a fortified 
palace at FIrozabad on the Bhlma to the south of the capital. 
He adorned KulbargS with many edifices, the most notable being 
the principal mosque, alleged to have been planned in imita- 
tion of the mosque at Cordova in Spain. It is the only large 
* Grant Duff, History of^lhe Mahrattas, ed. 1826, vol. i, p. 69. 
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mosque in India which is completely roofed.^ FIroz went on one 
expedition too many. About 1420, towards the close of his reign, 
he suffered a severe defeat at Pangal, to the north of the Krishna, 
and came home a broken-down old man. He spent the rest of his 
days in works of piety according to his lights and left affairs of 
state in the hands of two TurkI slaves. Notwithstanding his 
aversion to Hindus, he anticipated one measure of Akbar’s policy 
by marrying two Hindu ladies, one being a princess of Vijayanagar. 
Although he gratified his curiosity by reading the Old and New 
Testament, it is iiot correct to affirm, as Meadows Taylor does, 
that ‘ in religion he was perfectly tolerant of all sects and creeds 
As a matter of fact, he was a particularly ferocious bigot. 

Firishta was of opinion that the house of Bahman attained its 
greatest splendour in the days of FIroz. 

Ahmad Shah, 1422-35. The administration of the Turk! 
slaves being displeasing to the Sultan’s brother Ahmad that prince, 
with the aid of a foreign 
merchant named Khalaf 
Hasan BasrI, deposed FIroz 
and murdered him with his 
son. Such tragedies were 
common in Bahmanl his- 
tory and do not seem to 
have offended public opi- 
nion. The murderer as- 
cended the throne without 
opposition, and resumed 
the war with the Hindus, Coin of Firoz Bahmanl. 

burning to revenge the 

losses suffered by the ‘ army of Islam ’ in his brother’s time. He 
attacked the Vijayanagar territory, with savagery even greater 
than that shown by his predecessors, 

‘Ahmad Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindu capital, overran the 
open country ; and wherever he went, put to death men, women, and 
children without mercy, contrary to the compact made by his uncle and 
predecessor, Muliammad Shah, and the Haya of Vijayanagar. Whenever 
the number of slain amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, 
and mad^ a festival in celebration of the bloody event. He broke down 
also the idolatrous temples and destroyed the colleges of the brahmans.’ 

Those atrocious proceedings enabled the Sultan to assume the 
title of Wall, or Saint, Ultimately peace was concluded with 

S anagar. The o]^rations against Warangal in 1 424 or 1425 had 
/ destroyed the independence of that Hindu kingdom. About 
the year 1420 the Deccan again suffered from a severe famine. 

Ahmad Shah also engaged in wars with the Sultans of Malwa and 
GujarSt and with the Hindu chiefs of the Konkan. The war with 

^ Ktilbarg& decayed after the death of FlrOz, when it ceased to be the 
capital, and then lay neglected for centuries. It has revived lately, being 
now a prosperous town of about 30,000 inhabitants with extensive trade. 
Haig denies that the mosque is copied ffom that at Cordova (Hi^orie 
ZammarkSi p. 04). 
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Gujarat was ended by a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, 
which subsisted for many years. Nizam Shah benefited by it in 1462. 

Change of capital to Bidar. Ahmad Shah, who had suffered 
from illness at Kulbarga, and regarded the place as unlucky, 
shifted his capital to Bidar (Ahmadabad or Muhammadabad), 
distant about sixty miles to the north-cast. The wisdom of the 
transfer is fully justified by the description of the new capital 
recorded by Meadows Taylor : 

‘ There is no more healthy or beautiful site for a city in the l^eccan 
than Bidar. The fort had Ix'en already erected on the north-east angle 
of a tableland composed of laterite, at a point where the elevation, which 
is considerable, or about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, trends 
southward and westward, and declines abruptly about 500 feet to the wide 
plain of the valley of the Manjera, which it overlooks. The fortifications, 
still perfect, arc truly noble ; built of blocks of laterite dug out of the ditch, 
which is very broad and has a peculiar mode of defence met with nowhere 
else, two wails of laterite, the height of the depth of the ditch, having been 
left at equal distances between tlie famsehraye and the counterscarp all 
round the western and st)uthern faces of the fort.' . . . The city adjoined 
the fort, space being left for an esplanade, and stretched southwards 
along the crest of the eminence, being regularly laid out with broad streets. 
There was a plentiful supply of beautiful water, though the wells are deep ; 
and in every respect, whether as regards climate, which is much cooler 
and healthier than that of Kulbarga, or situation, the new capital was far 
preferable to the old one. At the present time, though the city has dimin- 
ished to a provincial town, and the noble monuments of the Bahmanl 
kings have decayed, there is no city of the Dcccan which better repays 
a visit from the traveller than Bidar.’ * 

Alau-d din II. Ahmad Shah was succeeded quietly by his 
eldest son, Alau-d din II (1435-57). Renewed war with Vijaya* 
nagar resulted ultimately in a peace favourable to the Sultan. 
Firishta notices the curious fact that during that war the Raya 
(Deva Raya II) engaged Muhammadan mercenaries to fight 
against the army of Islam, and even erected a mosque at his 
capital for the use of his Muslim soldiers. After the termination 
of the war the Sultan neglected his duties and abandoned himself 
to the fleshly delights of wine and women. The efficiency of the 
public service was much impaired by the quarrels between two 
factions — ^the one comprising the native or Deccanee Muhanunadiias 
allied with the Abyssinian (or Habshi) settlers, who were mostly 
Sunnis ; and the other the so-called ‘ foreigners ’, that is to say> 
the Arabs, Turks, Persians, and Moguls, who usually were Shias. 
The enmity between the factions led to the commission of a horrid 
crime by permission of the drunken Sultan. When a force under 
one of his foreign olficers had been defeated in the Konkan by the 
Hindus, the remnant took refuge in a fort named Ch&kan situated 

* Scarp or escarp is the steep inner side of the ditch next to the rampart 
counterscarp is the opposite slope of the ditch next to the besieger. Feusse- 
brayes are defined as ‘ lower parapets outside the bastions * (C^mbefs» 
Cymp *) ; or as * a small mound of earth thrown up about a rampart * 
(Webster). Both the thing and name, I believe, are now obaolate. 

* Manual, p. 169. 
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to the north of Poona. The Deccanee party, having trumped up 
false accusations of treasonable intent against the refugees, per- 
suaded the Sultan to sanction the extermination of the Sayyids 
and Moguls in the fort. The Deccanee chiefs secured the confidence 
of their victims by a show of kindness, and then fell upon them 
treacherously, slaying every male, including 1 ,200 Sayyids of pure 
descent and about a thousand other foreigners. Khalaf Hasan, 
the man who had helped Ahmad Shah to gain the throne, and had 
subsequently become prime minister, was among the slain. The 
women were treated ‘ with all the insult that lust or brutality 
could invoke The Sultan, when he found that he had been 
deceived, punished the authors of the massacre. 

Humayfbi. Alau-d dm was followed by his eldest son Humayun 
(1457-61 ), who had already earned a terrible reputation for lero- 
cious cruelty. An attempt to displace him in favour of a younger 
brother was easily defeated, and the new Sultan was free to indulge 
his maniacal passion for the infliction of pain. Men and women, 
suspected without reason of favouring rebellion, were stabbed 
with daggers, hewn in pieces with hatchets, or scalded to death 
by boiling water or hoi oil. 

* The fire of his rage blazed up in such a way that it burned up land and 
water ; and the broker of his violence used to sell the guilty and innocent 
by one tanlf. The nobles and generals when they went to salute the 
Sultan used to bid farewell to their wives and chiidren and make their 
wills. Most of the nobles, ministers, princes, and heirs to the sovereignty 
were put to the sword.* 

Humayun, who is remembered by the epithet Zalim, or the Tyrant, 
resembled his prototyjje Muhammad bin Tughlak of Delhi, in 
being ‘ learned, mad, merciless, and cruel Some authorities 
suggest that he died a natural death, but the more probable 
account avers that while intoxicated he was assassinated by his 
servants. A versifier ingeniously expressed the universal joy at 
£he death of the monster by the chronogram : 

Humayfin Shah has passed away from the world. 

God Almighty, what a blessing was the death of Humayun ! 

On the date of his death the world was full of delight. 

So ‘ delight of the world ’ gives the date of his death.^ 

Strange to say the tyrant was served by an excellent minister, 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, who apparently was unable to check 
his master*s furious rage. The minister lived long enough to do 
good service under Humayun’s successors, and to be murdered 
for his pains. 

Mulikmmad Sh&h. Ill ; conquests ; famine. The next 
sultan of importance was Muhammad Sh&h III, who reigned for 
nearly twenty years (1468-82), and enjoyed the services of Khw&ja 
Mahmfid Gawan, the capable minister who had served Hum&yilii. 
and was equally competant as a general and as a civil administrator. 
The Khw&ja took the strong fortress of Belgaum (1478), and 

^ The Persian words are SOuAr-t* jahdn. The numerical 

values pf the letters total 865, the Hljit year, corresponding to a.d. 1460-1 1 
thus, jS*a»700, au («>)sb 6, feaslOO, i«8, *^^=5, d (al(f)*l, and naaSO. 
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recovered Goa, which had been lost by one of the earlier sultans 
to the Raya of Vijayanagar, at a date not known exactly. The 
result of his operations was an increase of the Bahmani dominions 
‘ to an extent never achieved by former sovereigns 

A disastrous famine, known as the ‘ famine of Bijapur ’ because 
it began in that state, devastated the Deccan in 1473 or 1474 and 
caused many deaths. The rains failed for two years, and when 
they came at last, in the third year, ‘ scarcely any farmers remained 
in the country to cultivate the lands’. 

The title' of GhSizi, When Kondapalli (Condapilly) was 
surrendered early in 1481, previous to the raid on Kanchi, to be 
described presently, an incident occurred which illustrates 'the 
ferocity of the spirit of fanaticism characteristic of the Bahmani 
kings. 

‘ The King,’ Firishta relates, ‘ having gone to view the fort, broke down 
an idolatrous temple and killed some brahmans who officiated at it, with 
his own hands, as a point of religion. He then gave orders for a mosque 
to be erected on the foundations of the temple, and ascending the pulpit, 
repeated a few prayers, distributed alms, and commanded the Khutba to 
be read in his name. Khwaja Mahmud Gawan now represented that as 
his Majesty had slain some infidels with his own hands, he might fairly 
assume the title of GhazI, an appellation of which he was very proud. 
Muhammad Shah was the first of his race who had slain a brahman ; and 
it is the belief of the Decannees that this act was inauspicious, and le'd to 
the troubles which soon after j)erplcxed the affairs of himself and liis family, 
and ended in the dissolution of the dynasty.’ 

The virtuous minister, it will be observed, was quite as fanatical 
and bloodthirsty as his master. Akbar in the following century 
earned the much desired title of GhazI in a similar way by smiting 
the helpless prisoner, Hemu, his Hindu rival. ^ 

Raid on KSnehi or Gonjeeveram. The most remarkable 
military exploit of the reign was the successful raid made on Kanchi 
or Gonjeeveram, one of the seven Hindu sacred cities, during the 
course of a campaign against Vijayanagar in 1481. The remote 
position of Kanchi, forty-two miles SSW. of Madras, had secured 
it from Muhammadan attacks, so that the inhabitants believed 
themselves to be perfectly safe. The Sultan was encamped at 
Kondapalli near Bezwada, now in the Kistna (Krishna) District 
of Madras, when glowing accounts of the rich booty to be obtained 
in the holy city induced him to plan a surprise. The story is best 
told in the words of Firishta, as follows : 

‘ On his [Muhammad Shah’s] arrival at Kondapalli [Condapilly], he was 
informed by the country people that at the distance of ten days’ journey 
w'as the temple of Kanchi, the walls and roof of which were covered with 
plates of gold and ornamented with precious stones, but that no Muhammad- 
an monarch had as yet seen it or even heard of its name. Muhammad 
Shah accordingly selected six thousand of his best cavalry, and leaving 
the rest of his army at Kondapalli, proceeded by forced marches to K&nchl. 
He moved so rapidly on the last day, according to the historians of the 
time, that only forty troopers kept up with him, among which number 
were Nizamu-1 Mulk Bahrl and Ydrish Kh&n Turk. On approacldng the 
» That is the true account of Akbar’s action. Sec post. Book Vl. 
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temple some Hindus came forth, one of whom, a man of gigantic stature, 
mounted on horseback, and brandishing a drawn sabre by way of defiance, 
rushed full speed towards the King, and aimed a blow which the latter 
parried, and with one stroke of his sword cleaved him in twain. Another 
infidel then attacked the King, whose little band was shortly engaged man 
to man with the enemy ; but Muhammad Shah had again the gooa fortune 
to slay his opponent, upon which the rest of the Hindus retired into the 
temple. Swarms of |)eople, like bees, now issued from within and ranged 
themselves under its walls to defend it. At length, the rest of the King's 
force coming up, the temple was attacked and carried by storm with 
great slaughter. An immense booty fell to the share of the victors, who 
took away nothing but gold, jewels, and silver, which were abundant. 
The King then [March 12, 1481] sacked the city of Kanchf, and, after 
remaining there for a week, he returned to his army.’ 

The authorities differ considerably concerning the raid. The 
Burhan-i Ma^dair certainly exaggerates when it asserts that the 
Muhammadans ‘ levelled the city and its temples with the ground 
and overthrew all the symbols of infidelity ’. The force present was 
not capable of such laborious demolition, and as a matter of fact 
several fine ancient temples, built many centuries prior to the raid, 
are still standing. Mr. Sewell is too sceptical in rejecting the whole 
story of the Kanchl expedition as being ' exceedingly improbable’. 

Murder of Mahmdd Gawan. Muhammad Shah, a confirmed 
drunkard, gave way to his besetting sin more and more as time 
went on. His intemperance was the direct cause of the crime which 
disgraced and deservedly embittered the last year of his life. 
Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, his great minister, being a Persian, 
necessarily was counted as a ‘foreigner’, and consequently was 
hated by the Deccanee faction, which unceasingly sought his ruin. 
At last, early in April 1481, the plotters managed to lay before their 
intoxicated sovereign a treasonable letter falsely attributed to the 
minister, although an obvious forgery. The besotted Sultan, with- 
out taking the slightest trouble to ascertain the facts, ordered the 
Instant execution of his aged and faithful servant. When it was 
too late he found out the deceit practised on him and tried to 
drown his remorse in drink, until he killed himself by his excesses 
in March 1482. 

Consequences of the crime. Meadows Taylor justly observes 
that the death of Mahmud Gawan was ‘ the beginning of the 
end ’, and that ‘ with him departed all the cohesion and power of 
the Bahmanl kingdom ’, a remark probably suggested by the 
epitaph of Colonel Palmer on Nan5 Famavis that ‘with him 
departed all the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta govern- 
ment ’. The minister was a devout and even fanatical Sunn! 
Musalm§,n, as ruthless as any one else in slaying and despoiling 
idolaters. Subject to that qualification, which counted as a virtue 
in the eyes of his co-religionists, his character seems to deserve 
the praise bestowed upon it by Firishta, which is echoed by Meadows 
Taylor in language still more emphatic, and deserving of quotation, 
even though it may seem tinged with exaggeration : 

Ohavfteter of Mahmud CHKw&n. *T1ie character of Mahmftd G&wdn’, 
Taylor observes, ‘stands out broadly and grandly, not only among all 
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his contemporaries, but among all the ancient Muhammadans of India^ 
as one unapproachably perfect and consistent . • • his noble and judicious 
reforms, his skill and bravery in war, his justice and public and private 
benevolence have, in the aggregate, no equals in the Muhammadan nistory 
of India. . • • Out of the public revenues of his ample estates, while he paid 
the public establishments attached to him, he built and endowed the 
magnificent college at Bidar, which was practically destroyed by an 
explosion of gunpowder in the reign of Aurangzeb, and which, while he 
lived at the capital, was his daily resort ; and the grand fortresses of Aus&, 
Parenda, Sholapur, Dharur [DarurJ, and many others attest alike his 
military skill and science.* ' 

Mahxntid Shah, 1482-1518 ; end of the dynasty. Little more 
remains to be said about the annals of the BahmanI dynasty. 
The successor of Muhammad III was his son Mahmud, a boy of 
twelve years of age, who lived and in a manner reigned until 1518, 
but never possessed real power. The Sultan was a worthless 
creature, who, when he grew up, totally neglected the affairs of 
his government, spending his time with low-born favourites in 
vulgar debauchery. The provincial governors, one after the other, 
declared their independence, and only a small area round the 
capital, which became the separate Sultanate of BTdar a few years 
later, remained under the nominal jurisdiction of Mahmud. The 
actual government was in the hands of Kasim Barid, a crafty 
Turk, and after his death in those of his son, Amir Barid. It is 
unnecessary to relate the story of the murders, quarrels, and 
rebellions of Mahmud’s miserable reign. They may be read by 
the curious in the pages of Firishta and the Burhan-i Ma^asin 
After the death of Mahmud four puppet Sultans in succession were 

g laced on the throne, until in 1526 Amir Barid felt that the time 
ad come for the assertion of his right to rule on his own account. 
Character of the d3riiasty. Before we proceed to notice some 
of the more prominent events in the complicated history of the 
five separate Sultanates formed out of the fragments of the Bah- 
mani dominion, it will be well to pause for a moment in order to 
consider the nature of the achievement of the Bahmani Sultans 
of the Deccan, and to estimate the position in history to which 
they are entitled. 

The story of the dynasty as it appears in the books is not attrac- 
tive reading. Between 1347 and 1518 the throne was occupied 
by fourteen Sultans, of whom four were murdered, and two others 
were deposed and blinded. With the exception of the fifth Sultan, 
a quiet peaceful man, all the sovereigns who attained maturity 
were bloodthirsty fanatics. The record of their wars with the 
neighbouring Hindu powers is a mass of sickening horrors. Hum&» 
yun was a monster, comparable only with the most infamous 
tyrants named in history. Several of the Sultans were drunken 
debauchees, and.little is recorded about any member of the family 
* See map p. 287. Ausa (Owsah) is 70 miles NNW. of Kulbarga, Parendft 
is 70 miles W. of Ausa, Sholapur is 70 miles NW. of Kuloarga, and 
Darfir is about 22 miles E. of Raichiir. Burgess gives a photograph and 

S ian of the ruined college (A, S, W. J., vol. iii, plates xxviii, xxix). It ii 
lustrated also in the Ann, Rep, A, S, Nizami's DomMom for 1014-15. 
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which is calculated to justify a favourable opinion of his character. 
The only person mentioned who deserves much praise is the minister 
Mahmud Gawan, and even he was fanatical and bloodthirsty. It 
would be difficult to specify any definite benefit conferred upon 
India by the dynasty. No doubt, as Meadows Taylor points out, 
the Bahmanis gave a certain amount of encouragement to purely 
Muslim learning, and constructed irrigation works in the eastern 
provinces, which incidentally did good to the peasantry while 
primarily securing the crown revenue. But those items to their 
credit weigh lightly against the wholesale devastation wrought 
by their inhuman wars, massacres, and burnings. 

Misery of the common people. Our estimate of the character 
of the Bahmani Sultans and the effect of their rule upon the people 
committed to their charge need not be based merely upon inferences 
drawn from the story of their conspicuous doings. Observations 
on the conditions of life of the unregarded Hindu peasantry must 
not be looked for in the pages of Muh^ammadan historians, whether 
they deal with the north or the south. The scanty information 
recorded concerning the commonalty of India in ancient times is 
obtained almost wholly from the notes made by observant foreign 
visitors. Such a visitor, a Russian merchant named Athanasius 
Nikitin, happened to reside for a long time at Bidar and to travel 
in the Bahmani dominions between the years 1470 and 1474 in 
the reign of Muhammad Shah III. By a lucky accident his notes 
were preserved, and have been made accessible in an English version. 

The merchant tells.us that: 

* The Sultan is a little man, twenty years old,^ in the power of the nobles. 
There is a Khorassanian Boyar [sdL Persian noble from Khurfis&n], 
Melik Tuchar [aciL Maliku-t Tujjar, ^ Lord of the merchants*, or ^merchant- 
prince *, a title of Khwaja Mahmud Gawan], who keeps an army of 200,000 
men ; Melik Khan keeps 100,000 ; Kharat Khan, 20,000 ; and many are 
the khans that keep 10,000 armed men. The Sultan goes out with 300,000 
men of his own troops. 

The land is overstocked with people ; but those in the country are very 
miserable, whilst the nobles are extremely opulent and delight in luxury. 
They are wont to be carried on their silver beds, preceded by some twenty 
chargers caparisoned in gold, and followed by 300 men on horseback, and 
by 500 on foot, and by horn men, ten torchbearers, and ten musicians. 

The Sultan goes out hunting with his mother and his lady, and a train 
of 10,000 men on horseback, 50,000 on foot ; 200 elephants adorned in 

g ilded armour, and in front 100 horsemen, 100 dancers, and 300 common 
orses in golden clothing ; 100 monkeys, and 100 concubines, all foreign.* 
The fUTxniea were armed mobs. It is obvious that such an 
overgrown establishment of armed men, women, and beasts, 
controlled by a selfish minority of luxurious nobles, must have 
sucked the country dry. There is no difficulty in believing the 
positive statement that the common people were * very miserable 
The mass of the people in the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar was 
equally oppressed and wretched. The huge armies maintained 
were little better than armed mobs, eager to murder tens of 
^ He was in his tenth year in 1463 (King, p. 98). The remark therefore 
applies to 1473 or 1474. 
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thousands of helpless peasants, but extremely inefficient in warfare. 
Similar unwieldy hosts were maintained by the neighbouring 
states, Muhammadan and Hindu. Various recorded incidents 
prove that such masses of undisciplined men had little military 
value, and often were routed by quite small forces of active 
assailants. But, on the whole, the armed mobs of the Muham- 
madan Sultans were a little more efficient than those of their 
Hindu opponents, and, in consequence, usually were victorious. 

Fortresses and other buildings. It is characteristic of the 
nature of the rule of the Bahmanis that Meadows Taylor, who 
judged the Sultans with excessive partiality, should declare that 
the fortresses built by them are ‘ perhaps their greatest and most 
indestructible monuments, and far exceed any of the same period 
in Europe He mentions Gawiigarh and Narnala, both in Berar, 
and especially the latter, as being choice specimens of the grandeur 
of design appropriate to mountain fortresses, and of work executed 
in good taste with munificent disregard of cost. The first gateway 
at Narnala is decorated with elegant stone carving, which in Taylor’s 
day was as perfect as it had ever been, and probably still is in the 
same condition. The works at Ausa and Parenda are commended 
for the military science displayed in their trace. The fortresses 
were equipped with huge guns built up of bars welded and bound 
together, of which several specimens still exist. 

The buildings at Kulbarga are described as being heavy, gloomy, 
and roughly constructed. Those at Bidar, the capital from about 
1430, which are much superior in both design and workmanship, 
seem deserving of more notice than they have yet received. The 
accounts given by Fergusson and Burgess offer few details. 
Enamelled tiles, a favourite Persian form of decoration, were 
applied to the Bidar edifices. 

The Muhammadan population of the Deccan. The Bah- 
mani Sultans failed in the atrocious attempt made more than once 
by members of the dynasty to exterminate the Hindu population 
of the Deccan, or in default of extermination to drive it by force 
into the fold of Islam. They succeeded in killing hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children, and in making consider- 
able numbers of ‘ converts ’ ; but in spite of all their efforts 
the population continues to be Hindu in the main, the percentage 
of Musalmans in the Nizam’s Dominions and the Bijapur District 
at present being only about eleven. The origin of that section of 
the inhabitants, as noted by Meadows Taylor, is mainly a conse- 
quence of the Bahmani rule, under which large numbers of Persians, 
Turks, Arabs, and Moguls settled in the country and formed 
unions with native women. Many Hindu families also were 
forcibly converted, and the continuance of Muslim dynasties in 
large areas for centuries has kept up or even increased the propor- 
tion of the Musalm^n minority, Muhammadans being usually 
more fertile than Hindus. The author cited was willing to credit 
the Bahmanf influence with ^ a general amelioration of manners * 
in the Deccan, but that opinion might be disputed. The monu- 
ments of Hindu civilization certainly suffered severely. 
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Sultans of the BahmanI Dynasty or the Deccan 


Name. 

Accession. 

1 Remarks. 


a. 11. 

A.D. 


1. Al&u-d din Hasan 

748 

1347 

e\ill official title (according to 




the Rurhdn~i Ma^dsir) was 
Sultan Alau>d din Hasan Shah 
al-wali al Bahmani. He had 
been known previously as Zafar 
Khan. Died a natural death. 

2. Muhammad I 

759 

1358 

1 

Son of No. 1. Died from the 
effects of ‘ an irreligious man- 
ner of living presumably 

meaning drink. 

Son of No. 2. Drank hard ; 

3. Mujahid 

775 

1373 



murdered by No. 4. 

4. Daud 

779 or 

1377 or 

Son of brother of No. 2 : mur- 


780 

1378 

dered by a slave. 

5. Muhammad II 

779 or 

1377 or 

Brother of No. 4. Died a natural 


780 

1378 

death. No wars or rebellions. 
Erroneously called Mahmud by 
Firishta. 

6. Ghiyasu-d din 

799 

1397 

Son of No. 5, and a minor. 



Blinded and deposed. 

7. Shamsu-d din 

799 

1397 

Brother of No. 0. Deposed and 




imprisoned, or blinded, accord- 
ing to Firishta. 

8. Firoz 

800 

1397 

Son of younger brother of No, 2. 
Deposed and strangled by No. 9. 

9. Ahmad 

825 

1422 

Brother of No. 8 : changed capi- 




tal to Bidar. Died a natural 
death. 

10. Alau-d din II 

838 

1435 

Son of No. 9. Died a natural 




death. 

11. Humayun 

802 

1457 

Son of No. 10, probably assassin- 
ated. 

Son of No. 11, a minor. Died 
suddenly. 

Brother of No, 12. Died from 

12. Nizam 

805 

1461 

13. Muhammad III 

807 

1403 




effects of drink. 

14. Mahmud 

887 

1482 

Son of No. 13. Died a natural 




1 death in Dec, 1518, when the 
j dynasty practically ended. 


Note. — ^The names, genealogy, and order of succession are in accordance 
with the Burhdn-i Ma*dsir and other authorities, supported by the coins. 
Firishta, who diners in certain matters, is in error. The dates also are 
given variously in the books ; the most serious discrepancy, amounting 
to four years, being that concerning the death of No. 10, and the accession 
of No. 11, Many discrepancies occur in the minute details of dates which 
are not shown in the table. Kalfmullfih, the last nominal Sultan, escaped 
to Bijftpur, and thence retired to Ahmadnagar, where he died. 
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Authorities 

The Persian histories are the leading authorities, Firishta and others. 
The account of tlie dynasty in Meadows Taylor, Manual of Indian 
History^ (Longmans, London, 1895). is based on Firishta, supplemented 
by local knowledge. Much additional material, completing the information 
from Persian books, has been printed by J. S. King in The History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty, founded on the Burhdn-i Ma'dsir (Luzac, London, 
1900) ; reprinted from Ind, Ant,, vol. xxviii (Bombay, 1899), with additions 
from other chroniclers. The history is further elucidated by T. W. Haig 
in ‘ Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty ’ (J. A. S. B., part i, vol. Ixxiii, 
1904) ; and in Historic Landmarks of the Deccan (Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 
1907). 

Some interesting material is obtained from the notes of Athanasius 
Nikitin, a Russian merchant, as edited in India in the Fifteenth Century, 
by R. II. Major, Hakluyt Soc. (issued for 18.58). 

The inscriptions are treated by Haig, as above ; and by Horowitz, 
Epigraphia Moslemica (Calcutta, 1909-10, 1912), s. v, Bidar, Gawilgarh, 
Gulbarga, and Kolhapur. 

The coins are described and illustrated by O. Codrington in Num. Chron. 
1898 ; and by H. N. Wright, Catal. of Coins in I. M,, vol. ii (Clarendon 
Press, 1907). Both writers give references to earlier papers. 

The architecture has been discussed to some extent by Fergusson, and 
also by Burgess (A. S, W. I., vol. iii, London, 1878). The subject is 
being further examined by the Archaeological Survey or the Nizam's 
Dominions, and by the Hyderabad Archaeological Society. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Five Sultanates of the Deccan, and KhSnd^h, from 1474 to the 
seventeenth century. 

The five Sixltanates. During the inglorious reign of Mahmud 
Shah Bahmani (1482-1518^, the provincial governors, as already 
mentioned, declared their independence one after the other, and 
set up five separate kingdoms or Sultanates, namely, the ImSd 
Shah! dynasty of Berar ; the Nizam Sh&h! of Ahmadnagar ; the 
Adii Sh§.hi of Bljs^ur ; the Barid Shahi of Bidar ; and the Kutb 
Shahi of Golkonda. 

hnSid Shahi dynasty of Berar (Birar). The earliest defection 
was that of the province of Berar (Birar), the most northern 
portion of the Bahmani dominions, and more or less equivalent 
to the ancient Vidarbha, famous in Sanskrit literature. Berar was 
one of the four provinces into which the first Bahmani Sultan of 
the Deccan had divided his dominions. Late in the fifteenth 
century the province comprised two districts, namely, GS.wIlgarh, 
the northern, and Mahur, the southern. Early in the reign of 
MahmQd Bahmani, in the year 1484, according to most authorities, 
or 1400, accordi^ to others, the governor of GSwilgarh, a converted 
Hindu, named Fathullah and entitled ImSdu-l Mulk, proclaimed 
his independence, and made himself master of the whole province. 
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He thus founded a dynasty, the Imad ShahT, which lasted for four 
generations, until about 1574, when the principality was absorbed 
by Ahmadnagar. The details of its separate history, so far as 
recorded, are not of interest. The province was ceded in 1596 
to Sultan Murad, son of Akbar. The imperial governor resided 
at first at Balapur, and later at Ilichpur (Ellichpur). 



Barld Shdhi dynasty of Bfdar. The small principality 
governed by the Barid Shahi Sultans was simply the residuum of 
the Bahman! Empire, consisting of the territory near the capital, 
left over after the more distant provinces had separated. K^sim 
Barld, minister of Mahmud Sh^ Bahman!, was practically his 
own master from about the year 1492, which is given in some books 
as the date of the establishment of the dynasty. But he and his 
son Amir long delayed to assume royal rank, and even after the 
death of Mahmud in 1518 continued to set up and murder nominal 
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BahmanI Sultans until 1526, when the formality was dispensed 
with, and Amir openly assumed an independent position/ The 
dynasty lasted until about 1609 or a little later, when the territory 
was annexed by Bijapur. The Barid Sultans did little, if anything, 
deserving of remembrance ; but some of their buildings are note- 
worthy. 



DAUGAH OF AMlIl BAHiD SHAH, BID AH. 


Kutb Shalu dynasty of Golkonda. The three considerable 
states formed out of the fragments of the Bahmani empire were 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golkonda (Gulkandah). The Gol- 
konda Sultanate, although founded the last of all, in 1518, and the 

I According to Firishta, who depended on oral tradition for tliis dynasty, 
Amir Band, who died in a.d. 1589 (a.h.945), never called hihiself Sultan 
or by any equivalent title. His son, AH Barid, ‘ is the first of this dynasty 
who adopted the style of Shfih or King; for though his grandfather 
Kasim Band assumed regalia, he did not take the royal title \ Compare 
the case of the so-called Sayyid dynasty of Delhi, the members of which 
never assumed the royal title or struck coins in their own names. 
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latest survivor, may be noticed first, because it remained in a 
comparatively detached position, taking only a minor part in 
the endless wars and quarrels, in which Ahmadnagar and Bijapur 
intervened more freely. But there was much fighting with BfjS.pur, 
and in 1565 Golkonda joined the transitory confederacy of the 
four Muhammadan kings which brought about the defeat and 
destruction of the Vijayanagar Raj. 

The territory of Golkonda. The new kingdom was the 
representative and successor of the ancient Hindu Kakatlya 
principality of Warangal,^ which had been reduced by Ahmad 
Shall Bahmani early in his reign, about 1423. The territory was 
extensive, lying for the most part between the lower courses of 
the Godavari and Krishna rivers, and extending to the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, along the face of the deltas. The western 
frontier was mostly identical with the eastern boundary of the 
Bidar principality. A northern extension was enclosed between 
the Godavari, Pen Ganga, and Wain Ganga rivers. The land was 
fertile, and the did irrigation works of Hindu times were main- 
tained and extended by the Sultans. 

The Sultans. The founder of the dynasty, a Turk! officer, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, had been ap- 
pointed governor of the eastern province by Mahmud Gawan. 
He withdrew from the Bahmani court after the wrongful execution 
of that minister, but continued to recognize the sovereignty of 
Mahmud Shah until 1518, when he refused to submit any longer 
to the Barid ascendancy, and declared his independence. 

The first Kutbi Sultan enjoyed a long life and prosperous reign, 
surviving until he had attained the age of ninety in 1543, when 
he was murdered at the instigation of his son Jamshid. The 
parricide reigned for seven years. The crown was then (1550), 
after a short interval, offered to and accepted by a brother of 
Jamshid named Ibr&him, who joined in the confederacy against 
Vijayanagar (1565), and died in 1580. His administration is 
reputed to have been good. In his time Hindus were freely 
employed in the service of the State and were permitted to attain 
high official rank. His son, Muhammad Kuli, lived until 1611, 
after which date the dynasty almost ceased to have a separate 
history, its affairs becoming entangled with those of the Mogul 
emperors of Hindustan. The State was finally annexed by 
Aurangzeb in 1687. 

The capital. The capital had been moved from Warangal 
to Golkonda by the first Sultan at the beginning of his reign. 
The new city was greatly developed in the reign of Ibrahim, but 
in 1 589 it had become unhealthy. The court was then transferred 
to Bhagnagar a few miles distant, which soon afterwards was called 
Hyderabad. The city thus created developed later as the capital 

» Warangal is a comiption of Onikkal, meaning ‘ solitary rock % with 
reference to a prominent feature of the site of the old capital. Few of the 
numerous inscriptions at Warangal have been published, but they wUl be 
examined by the new Archaeological Department and the Arcdiaeologioal 
Society of Hyderabad. 

L3 
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of the Nizams and now has a population of nearly half a million, 
taking rank as the fourth city in India. Golkonda, largely in 
ruins, is best known for the tombs of the Kutb Shahi kings. 

The Nizibxi Sliahi dynasty of Ahmadnagcu*. Nizamu-1 
Mulk Bahrl, the head of the Deccanee party at Bidar, who had 
contrived the death of Mahmud Gawan, came to a violent end 
himself not long after. His son Malik Ahmad, governor of Junnar 
(Joonair) to the north of Poona, then revolted. In 1490 he defeated 
decisively the army of Mahmud Bahmani, and established himself 
as an independent sovereign. After a time he moved his court 
to a more eonvenient and strategieally better position further 
east, and so founded the city of Alimadnagar. The new sovereign 
having assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam Shall, the dynasty 
established by him is called the Nizam Shahi. Alimadnagar is 
still a considerable town and the head-quarters of a District in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The main efforts of Ahmad Nizam Shah for years were directed 
to the acquisition of the powerful fortress of Deogiri or Daulatabad, 
formerly the capital of the Yadava kingdom. Ultimately, he ob- 
tained the surrender of the place, in or about a. d.1499, and thus 
consolidated his dominion. 

The second and third Sultans. The second sovereign, 
Buriito Nizam Shah, who reigned for forty-five years (1508-53), 
was engaged in many wars with the neighbouring States, and made 
a new departure about 1550 by allying himself with the Hindu 
Raya of Vijayanagar against the Sultan of BIjapur. Some years 
earlier (1537) Burhan had himself adopted the Shia form of 
Islam. His successor, Husain Shah, joined the confederacy 
which sacked Vijayanagar in 1565. 

Later history. The subsequent history of the dynasty may be 
read in great detail in the pages of Firishta, who long resided at 
Ahmadnagar, but the incidents are not of much interest. Berar 
was absorbed in 1574. Chand BibI, the queen dowager of BIjapur, 
who had returned to Ahmadnagar, made a gallant and successful 
resistance to Akbar’s son. Prince Murad, in 1596, purchasing peace 
by the cession of Berar. But war soon broke out again, and in 
August 1600 the Mogul army stormed Ahmadnagar. Chand Bibi 
then perished. According to some accounts she was murdered 
by a eunuch, according to others she took poison. Those events, 
which belong to the history of Akbar rather than to that of the 
minor kingdom, will be dealt with more fully when the story of 
his reign comes to be told. Akbar, although he formally gave 
Ahmadnagar the rank of a new Suba or province, never obtained 
possession of more than a small portion of the kingdom. The 
remainder continued an obscure independent e^cistence, and the 
State was not finally annexed until 1687 in the reign of Shfihjaham 

The Adil Shfihi d 3 r]ia 8 ty of Blj&pur ; the first Sultan. B!j&« 
pur, the most important and interesting of the five sultanates or 
kingdoms, deserves more extended notice. The dynasty was known 
as the Adil ShShi, from the name of its founder, Yfisuz Adil Khfin, 
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governor of Bijapur, who declared his independence in 1489, almost 
simultaneously with his colleagues in Berar and Ahmadnagar. 

Yusuf Adil, so far as public knowledge went, was simply a Geor* 
gian slave who had been purchased by Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, 
and by reason of his own abilities and the discerning patronage 
of the minister had risen to high office at the BahmanI court, 
ultimately becoming governor of Bijapur. But according to 
private information, accepted by Firishta on respectable authority, 
he was really a son of Sultan Murad II of Turkey, who annexed 
Salonica and died in 1451, leaving the succession to" his son Muham- 
mad, by whom Constantinople was taken two years later. If the 
romantic tale may be believed Yusuf Adil in his infancy had been 
saved by stratagem from the massacre of princes which usually 
occurred in Asiatic Turkey at the accession of a new sovereign, 
and had been brought up secretly in Persia, with the cognizance 
of his mother, who kept herself informed concerning his movements. 
When the disguised prince was seventeen years old he seems to 
have found continued residence in Persia to be unsafe, and there- 
fore allowed himself to be disposed of as a slave and sold in Bldar 
to the minister of the BahmanI Sultan. The story obviously 
is open to critical doubt, but it is not absolutely incredible, and 
whoever cares to do so can believe it. Firishta apparently was 
satisfied as to its truth. 

Firishta's history. Firishta’s history, written in a sj>irit of 
remarkable independence, presents an agreeable contrast when 
compared with Abu-1 Fazl’s too courtly Akbarndma, It is neither 
possible nor desirable to re[)roduce in this book Firishta’s detailed 
account of the doings of ‘ the illustrious monarchs who have 
reigned over Beejapoor ’. Most of the wars and intrigues which 
seemed so important to the historian at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century are now seen to have had little or no effect on the 
development of India as a whole, and to be of only provincial 
interest. Except for purposes of purely local study, it is not 
worth while to master or remember the details of the incessant 
fighting between the five kingdoms of the Deccan. But certain 
matters in the story of Bijapur and its rulers still deserve a place 
in the pages of even a short history of India. 

Preference of Yidsuf Adil Sh&h for the Shia religion. 
Yusuf Adil Shah waged wars against Vijayanagar and his Muham- 
madan neighbours with varying fortune. When residing in Persia 
in his youth he had learned to prefer the Shia form of Islam, and 
subsequently made a vow to profess publicly that faith. In 1502 
he carried out his purpose, making the Shia creed the State religion, 
while giving free and untrammelled toleration to the Sunnis. 
The change, although accepted by many of his subjects, aroused 
violent opposition, which resulted in a dangerous confederacy 
of the neighbouring princes against BIj&pur. The Sultan dis- 
creetly restored the Sunni creed as the official religion and broke 
up the confederacy. When he had gained his purpose ‘ he renewed 
the public exercise of the Shia religion \ 
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Capture of Groa by the Portugese. In those days Goa was 
a favourite residence of Yusuf Adil Shah, who at one time thought 
of making the port the seat of his government. It was the rendez- 
vous of tiie Muhammadans of the Deccan who used to embark 
there for the pilgrimage to Mecca. In February 1510 (a.h. 915) 
tlic king’s oflicers negligently permitted the Portuguese commander, 
Albuquerque, to surprise the city and occupy it without the loss 
of a man. The victor used his good fortune with moderation 
and forbade his soldiers under pain of death to do any injury to 
the inhabitants. But the Sultan, being determined to recover 
his much prized possession, prepared an overwhelming force and 
won back Goa in May of the same year 1510 (a.h. 916). Albu- 
querque’s fleet, which was reduced to intense distress during the 
rainy season, received reinforcements in the autumn. The death 
of Yusuf Adil Shah at the age of seventy -four, in October or 
November, weakened the defence, so that the Portuguese succeeded 
in storming the city after a hard fight. The resistance offered so 
incensed Albuquerque that he ordered a general massacre of the 
Muhammadan population without distinction of age or sex, and 
encouraged his soldiers to commit frightful cruelties. He treated 
the Hindus with kindness and established an effective government. 
The Portuguese thus finally won Goa in November 1510 (a.h. 916), 
and have retained it ever since. 

Marriage with MarS.thi lady. Instances of Muhammadan 
princes in the Dcccan marrying Hindu wives have been mentioned. 
Yusuf Adil Shah early in his reign defeated a Maratha chieftain 
named Mukund Rao, whose sister he espoused. She took the Musal- 
man name of Bubuji Khanam, and became the mother of the second 
Sultan as well as of three princesses who were married to members 
of the royal families of the neighbouring Muhammadan States. 
Yusuf Adil Shah freely admitted Hindus to offices of trust. The 
Marathi language was ordinarily used for purposes of accounts 
and business. 

Character of Yffsuf Adil Shffh. The first Sultan or Shah of 
Bijapur is given a high character by Firishta, who testifies on good 
authority that he was ‘ a wise prince, intimately acquainted with 
human nature’, handsome, eloquent, well read, and a skilled 
musician. 

‘ Although he mingled pleasure with business, yet he never allowed the 
former to interfere with the latter. He always warned his ministers to 
act with justice and integrity, and in his own person showed them an 
example of attention to those virtues. He invited to his court many learned 
men and valiant oflicers from Persia, Turkistan, and RQm, also several 
eminent artists, who lived happy under the shadow of his Ixiunty. In 
his reign the citadel of Bijapur was built of stone.’ 

He lies buried, not at Bijapur, but at Gugi or GogI, farther to 
the east, near the grave of a saint whom he venerated* 

‘ No mausoleum was built over him ; and in the precincts of the holy 
burying-ground his open tomb is as simple as many others, and an endow- 
ment, which has been preserved, still provides a covering of cotton chintz 
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for it, renewed from year to year. Thus, as the people of Gk)gl assert, 
with an honourable pride, there are not as yet faithful servants wanting 
to the noble king to light a lamp at night at his grave, and to say faiihas 
for his soul's peace, while the tombs of the great Bahmani kings and of 
all his enemies in life are desecrated.’ ^ 

Ismail ShSli. The new king, Ismail, b^ing a minor, the govern- 
ment was carried on by Kama! Khan, an oilicer of the late ruler, 
as regent. He proved faithless, and conspired to seize the throne 
for himself, but lost his life in the attempt. Like other kings of 
the period Ismail was fated to spend most of his time in fighting 
his neighbours. He recovered from Vijayanagar the Raichur 
Doab, the much disputed country between the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra. Ismail was so much pleased at the arrival of an 
embassy from the Sh&h of Persia, who recognized BIjapur as an 
independent State, that he directed the oflicers of his army to 
wear the head-dress distinctive of the Shia sect. He rests beside 
his father, whom he resembled in character and accomplishments. 
The son, Mallu, who succeeded him, proved to be incurably vicious 
and incompetent. Accordingly he was blinded and deposed, the 
sceptre passing into the hands of his brother Ibrahim after a few 
months. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I. The new ruler, who assumed the title 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah, rejected foreign practices, including the use 
of the Shia head-dress, and reverted completely to Sunni ritual. 
He favoured the Deccanees, with their allies the Abyssinians, as 
against the Persians and other foreigners. Many of the strangers 
entered the service of Rama Raya the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar. 
At this time revolutions occurred at Vijayanagar which will be 
noticed more particularly in the history of that kingdom. In 1535 
the BIjapur Sultan accepted the invitation of the chief of one of 
the Hindu factions and paid a visit to Vijayanagar lasting a week. 
He departed enriched by an enormous present of gold coin, in 
addition to valuable horses and elephants. Subsequently the 
Sultans of Bldar, Ahmadnagar, and Golkonda combined against 
Bij&pur, which emerged victorious, thanks to the ability of the 
minister, Asad Khan, whose reputation is scarcely inferior to that 
of Mahmud Gaw&n. It is needless to follow in detail the wars and 
intrigues which lasted throughout the reign. The Sultan towards 
the end of his life abandoned himself to drink and debauchery, 
ruining his health and temper. The unlucky physicians who 
failed to cure him were beheaded or traippled under foot by 
elephants. Ibrahim came to a dishonoured death in 1557, and was 
buried at GogI by the side of his father and grandfather. 

Ali Adil Shill. All Adil Shah, having succeeded his father, 
Ibrahim, began his administration by publicly resuming the Shia 
creed, professing it with a degree of intolerance which his ancestor 
had carefully avoided. In 1558, the Sultan having made a transi- 
tory alliance with R&ma RS.ja, the combined Hindu and Muham- 
madan armies invaded the territory of Ahmadnagar, which they 

* Meadows Taylor, Manual, p. 198. 
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ravaged mercilessly — ^the Hindus taking the opportunity to avenge 
without pity all the injuries which they had suffered from Muslim 
hands in the course of two centuries. The barbarous excesses 
committed by Rama Raja and the insolence shown by him to 
his Muhammadan allies alienated Ali Adil Shah, who was advised 
that no single Musalman sovereign was capable of contending with 
success against the wealth and hosts of the arrogant Hindu prince. 
Ultimately all the four Sultans of Bijapur, Bldar, Ahmadnagar, 
and Golkonda were convinced that their interests required them 
to sacrifice their rivalries and combine in an irresistible league in 
order to effect the destruction of the infidel. With a view to draw 
closer the bonds of alliance, Ali Adil Shah married Chand Bibi, 
daughter of Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, whose sister 
was given to the son of the Sultan of Bijapur. 

AlRance gainst Vijayanagar. In December 1564 the four 
allied sovereigns established their joint head-quarters at the small 
town of Talikota, situated about twenty-five miles to the north 
of the Krishna, in 16° 28' N. lat. and 76° 19' E. long. The town, 
now included in the Bijapur District, Bombay, was then in 
the dominions of Ali Adil Shah, who received his allies as his 
guests. 

The Vijayanagar Government, in full confidence of victory, 
prepared to meet the threatened invasion by the assemblage of 
enormous levies numbering several hundred thousand men. Two 
large armies were sent forward under the command of Rama Raja’s 
brothers, Tirumala and Venkatadri, with orders to prevent the 
army of Islam from crossing the Krishna. When the allied princes 
moved southwards to the bank of the river, twenty-five miles 
distant from Talikota, they found that it was impassable except 
at the ford of Ingaligi, which was protected by an immense host. 
They endeavoured to mislead the enemy by marching along the 
bank as if seeking for another crossing-place, and succeeded by 
this simple stratagem in outwitting their Hindu opponents and 
passing the river unopposed. The aged Rama Raja then moved 
up from Vijayanagar with the main army, and encamped some- 
where near the fortress of Mudgal, so often the subject of dispute 
between the Hindus and the Musalmans. 

Battle of T&likota. Battle was joined in the space between 
the Ingaligi ford and Mudgal, marked by a little village called 
Bayapur or Bhogapur. The forces on both sides being unusually 
numerous the fighting must have extended over a front of many 
miles. The conflict took place on Tuesday, January 23, 1565, 
equivalent to 20 Jum. II, a.h. 972.^ 

The Muslim centre was commanded by Husain Nizam Shah 
of Ahmadnagar, who possessed a powerful park of artillery ; Ali 
Adil Shah of Bijapur led the right wing ; and the left wing was 
entrusted to Ali Barid Shah ,Qf Gqllmiiidg^ i 

* The artillery, fastened together by strong chains and ropes, was drawn 

» Mr. Sewell correctly points out that the week-day was Tuesday, not 
Friday, as stated by Firishta. 
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up in front of the line, and the war elephants were placed in various 
positions, agreeable to custom. Each prince erected his particular standard 
in the centre of his own army, and the allies moved in close order against 
the enemy.’ 

Rama Raja, then an old man, although in full possession of his 
faculties, commanded the centre opposed to the king of Ahmad- 
nagar. His brother Tirumala encountered Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, 
while his other brother, Venkatadri, fought against the princes 
of Bidar and Golkonda. After much strenuous fighting the 
Bijapur and Golkonda chiefs gave way and thought of retiring, 
but the Ahmadnagar Sultan stood firm in the centre. Just then 
a furious elephant rushed at the litter in which Rama Raja was 
seated, so that his frightened bearers let him drop. He was thus 
taken prisoner, and at once beheaded by Husain Nizam Shah 
with his own hands. The head was placed on the point of a long 
spear so that it might be seen by the enemy. It was care- 
fully preserved at Ahmadnagar and annually exhibited to pious 
Muslims up to 1829 when Briggs published his translation of 
Firishta. 

‘ The Hindus, according to custom, when they saw their chief destroyed, 
fled in the utmost disorder from the field, and were pursued by the allies 
with such success that the river was dyed red with their blood. It is 
computed by the best authorities that above one hundred thousand 
infidels were slain during the action and the pursuit.’ 

Results of the battle. The victory, known to history as the 
battle of Talikota, because the allies had assembled at that town, 
distant about thirty miles from the battle-field, was one of the most 
decisive of the conflicts recorded in the whole course of Indian 
history. The Hindus made no attempt to dispute the verdict 
of the sword. The great Hindu empire of the South, which had 
lasted for more than two centuries, was definitely ended, and the 
supremacy of Islam in the Deccan was assured. The noble city 
of Vijayanagar was blotted out of existence and remains desolate 
to this day. The details of the destruction wrought will be described 
more fully in the history of Vijayanagar. The dominions of both 
Bijapur and Golkonda were enlarged considerably. 

League against the Portuguese ; death of the Sultan. In 
1570 the sovereigns of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar again joined their 
forces and attempted to capture the settlements of the Portuguese, 
then at the climax of their power. But even the help of the Zamorin 
of Calicut and the Raja of Achin did not suffice to enable them to 
win success. The envied and hated foreign infidels survived and 
prospered, until they had to yield the pride of place to other 
European powers. The siege of Goa by a huge army was raised 
after ten months, although the defence had been maintained by 
only seven hundred European soldiers, supported by three hundred 
friars and priests, a thousand slaves, and some ill-equipped boats. 
De Sousa records the curious fact that Ali Adil Shah sent to Arch- 
bishop Caspar of Goa to fetch Fathers and books of the Law, 
but without any good result, because the request was made from 
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mere curiosity.^ Ali Adil Shah was killed in 1579 by a eunuch 
who had good reason for his act. 

Ibrahtoi Adil Sbah II. The heir to the throne, Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II, being a minor, was taken charge of by his mother, Chand 
Bibi, while ministers ruled the kingdom. In 1584 the queen 
mother returned to her native city of Ahmadnagar, and never 
visited BIjapur again. We shall hear presently of her gallant 
doings in the conflict with Akbar. In 1505 the last fight between 
BIjapur and Ahmadnagar took place, and the Ahmadnagar 
monarch was killed. From that time the separate history of both 
States may be said to end, their annals becoming merged in those 
of the Mogul empire. Ibrahim Adil Shah II survived until 1626, 
when he died, leaving a great reputation as an able administrator.. 
The testimony of Meadows Taylor, who was well acquainted with 
the country and local tradition, may be quoted : 

‘ Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 
He was the greatest of all the Adil Shah! dynasty, and in most respects, 
except its founder, the most able and popular. 

Without the distraction of war, he applied himself to civil affairs 
with much care ; and the land settlements of the provinces of liis kingdom, 
many of which are still extant among district records, show an admirable 
and efficient system of registration of property and its valuation. In this 
respect the system of Todar Mull introduced by the Emperor Akbar seems 
to have been followed with the necessary local modifications. 

Although he chan^d the profession of the State religion immediately 
upon assuming the direction of State aflairs from Shia to Sunni, Ibrahim 
was yet extremely tolerant of all creeds and faiths. Hindus not only 
suffered no persecution at his hands, but many of his chief civil and military 
officers were Brahmans and Marathas.* With the Portuguese of Goa he 
seems to have kept up a friendly intercourse. Portuguese painters decorated 
his palaces, and their merchants traded freely in his dominions. To their 
missionaries also he extended his protection ; and there are many anecdotes 
current in the country that his tolerance of Christians equalled, if it did 
not exceed, that of his contemporary Akbar. He allowed the preaching 
of Christianity freely among his people, and there are still existent several 
Catholic churches, one at Chitapur, one at Mudgal, and one at Raichilr, 
and others, endowed by the king with lands and other sources of revenue, 
which have survived the changes and revolutions of more than 800 
years. Each of these churches now consists of several hundred mem- 
bers and remains under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Goa.’ 

Ibrfihfm’s dominions extended to the borders of Mysore. At the 
time of his death he left to his successor a full treasury and a well- 
paid army of 80,000 horse. 

» Transl. and quoted in Monserrate, C<mmentaHmi p. 545, ed. Hosten 
{Memoirs, A, S, B., 1914). Caspar was archbishop from 1560 to 1567, 
and again from 1574 to 1576 (Fonseca, p. 71). 

* Ibrahim’s partiality for Hindus led his Muslim subjects to give him 
the mocking title of Jagad-guru, or * World-Preceptor ’. Akbar conferred 
that title in all seriousness on his own favourite Jain instructor, and 
received it himself informally from Hindu admirers. 
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The splendid architectural monuments of his reign will be noticed 
presently. 

It is not necessary to pursue the local history further. The 
capital was taken and the country was annexed by Aurangzeb 
in 1686. 


The Adie Shah! Kings or Sultans of BIjapur 


1. Yusuf 

Accession. 

A.D. 

1490 

2. Ismail 

1510 

3. Mall a 

1534 

4. Ibraliim I 

1535 

5. All 

1557 

6. Ibrahim II 

1580 

7. Muhammad 

1626 

8. All II 

1656 

9. Sikandar 

1673 


Had been governor under the Bahmani king. 

Son of No. 1 . 

Son of No. 2 ; deposed and blinded after six 
months. 

Brother of No. 3. 

Son of No. 4 ; assassinated. Destruction of 
Vijayanagar in 1565. 

Nephew of No. 5 ; good civil administration ; 
fine buildings. 

Son of No. 6 ; became tributary to Shahjahan 
in 1636 ; Maratha aggression began. 

Son of No. 7 ; war with Sivaji. 

Made captive by Aurangzeb, and dynasty 
extinguished in 1686. 


F&rfiM dynasty of Kbandesh. Before quitting the subject of 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dcccan we may bestow a 
passing glance on the small kingdom of Khandesh in the valley 
of the Tapti, whose rulers were known as the Faruki dynasty. 
The principality, which did not form part of the Bahmani kingdom, 
was established in' 1388 at the close of the reign of Sultan FIr5z 
Tughlak of Delhi, and took a share in the innumerable local wars. 
It was sometimes a dependency of Gujarat. The importance of 
the State resulted chiefly from its possession of the strong fortress 
of Aslrgarh. The seat of government was Burhanpur. The 
surrender of Aslrgarh to Akbar in January 1601 put an end to 
the dynasty and the independence of the State, which became the 
Suba of Kh§nde$h or Dandesh. 

Art and Literature. The monuments of the Bahmani dynasty 
at Kulbarga and Bldar have been briefly noticed. 

At Ahmadnagar the principal ancient building is the ruined 
Bhadr Palace in white stone, built by the founder of the city, 
which possesses few other architectural remains of importance. 
The chief mosque at Burh&npur, the capital of the Faruki kings 
of Khanddsh, erected by All Khan in 1588, is described as a fine 
building adorned with stone carvings executed in perfect taste. 
But Fergusson formed the opinion that the edifices of the town 
have ‘ very little artistic value ’. 

At Golkonda and BIjapur important schools of architecture 
developed, differiM one from the other and from the styles of 
northern India. The precincts of the Golkonda fortress include 
a multitude of palaces, mosques, and other ancient buildings. 
The tombs of the Kutb Sh|hl kings, which stand outside the fortress 
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about half a mile to the north, are built of granite and characterized 
by narrow-necked domes of peculiar form. 

The works executed to the orders of the Adil Shahi kings of 
Bijapur are ‘ marked by a grandeur of conception and boldness 
in construction unequalled by any edifices erected in India 
The gigantic walls of the city, begun by Yusuf, the first Sultan, 
and completed by All, the fifth sovereign, are six and a quarter 
miles in circumference, and still perfect for the most part. 



TOMBS IN GOLKONDA STYLE, BiJAPUR. 

The four leading builders at Bijapur were the Kings Yusuf 
(1490-1510), All (1558-80), Ibrahim II (1580-1626), and Mu- 
hammad Shah (1626-56). The principal mosque, an admirably 
proportioned building, erected by Ali, is still perfect, and would 
accommodate five thousand worshippers. The same sovereign 
constructed aqueducts for the supply of water to all parts of the 
city, and also built the spacious audience-hall or Gagan Mahall 
(1561). The richly decorated tomb of Ibrahim II is an exquisite 
structure ; and the mausoleum of his successor, Muhammad 
(1626-56), built at the same time as the Taj, is a marvel of skilful 
construction. The dome is the second largest in the world. The 
names of the architects employed do not seem to be recorded, and 
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it is impossible to say whether they were foreigners or of Indian 
birth. The style shows traces of both foreign and native ideas. 

Fine libraries are known to have existed at Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur. One illuminated manuscript from the latter is in the 
British Museum. The excellent history of Muhammad Kajsim, 
surnamed Firishta, was written to the command of Ibrahim II 
of Bijapur, The author mentions many earlier writers whose 
works are not now extant. 

The town of Bijapur, which long lay deserted and desolate, has 
revived in modern times, and is the prosperous head-quarters 
of a District in the Bombay Presidency, with considerable trade 
and a population of about 25,000 persons. 

Authorities 

The Five Sultanates and Khdndesh 

The principal authority is Firishta, whose narratives are supplemented 
by observations recorded by Sewell {A Forgotten Empire) and Meadows 
Taylor {Manual of the History of India), For relations with the Portuguese 
I have used Fonseca, Sketch of the City of Goa (Bombay, Thacker, 1878), 
a sound book based on the olhcial records of the settlement. 

The monuments are briefly described in Fergusson, Hist, of Eastern 
and Ind, Archit.^^ 1010, and other works there cited. The information 
about Bijapur is tolerably full, and the principal buildings there are in 
good condition. See also V. A. Smith, II, F, A., Oxford, 1911. A good 
detailed catalogue of the Bijapur buildings (with plan of city) will be 
found in the Revised Lists of Antiquarian R^ains in the Boynbay Presidency, 
2nd ed., 1897 (vol. xvi, A, S, India, New Imp. Ser.). All works on Bijapur 
are superseded by the magnificent volume Bijapur and its Architectural 
Remains, with an Historical Outline of the *Adil Shdhi Dynasty, By Henry 
C ousENs, Bombay Government Central Press, 1916; pp. xii, 132; cxviii 
plates and 28 text illustrations ; quarto, half-morocco. The coinage is 
described in the monograph by Mr. Cousens, pp. 127, 128, pi. cxv. The 
known specimens, issued by five of the Sultans, comprise three gold and 
two or three hundred copper coins, besides the curious Idrins, made of 
stamped silver wire. 

The newly formed Archaeological Society of Hyderabad has plenty 
of unpublisned material of all kinds on w^hich to work. The first number 
of the Journal contains an interesting article on Warangal. 


CHAPTER 3 

The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, from a.d. 1336 to 1646* 

Special interest of the history. Although the history of the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar is closely entwined with that of 
the Muslim Bahmani empire and the later sultanates of the 
Deccan for more than two centuries, it is impracticable to combine 
the two histories in a single narrative. Separate treatment is 
inevitable, but a certain amount of repetition cannot be avoided. 
The story cf the Hindu monarchy which set itself up as a barrier 
U) check the onrush of the armies of Isl&m is one of singular 
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interest, and might be narrated with a fullness of detail rarely 
possible in Indian history. The multitude of relevant inscriptions, 
numbering many hundreds, is extraordinary. Several European 
and Muslim travellers from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century 
have recorded the historical traditions of the empire with vivid 
descriptions of the system of government and the glories of the 
magnificent capital. The study of the polity, manners, customs, 
and religion of the Vijayanagar empire merits particular attention, 
because the State was the embodiment of the Telinga or Telugu 
and Kanarese forms of Hinduism which differed widely from the 
more familiar forms of the north. The sources of our knowledge 
are not confin'bd to inscriptions and the notes of foreign observers. 
The Muhammadan hivstorians who lived in the Deccan, headed by 
Firishta, give valuable information ; and much may be learned 
from critical examination of the monuments and coins. A remark- 
able school of art was developed at Vijayanagar, and literature, 
both Sanskrit and Telugu, was cultivated with eminent success. 

No complete histo^ yet written. It is matter for regret 
that no history of the Vijayanagar enjpirc in the form of a readable, 
continuous narrative, embodying the results of specialist studies 
after critical sifting, has yet been written. Mr. Robert Sewell’s 
excellent book entitled A Forgotten Empire, Vijayanagar, published 
in 1900, which recalled attention to the long-neglected subject, 
and largely increased the store of historical material by making 
the Portuguese accoxints accessible, is avowedly a pioneer work 
designed as ‘ a foundation upon which may hereafter be constructed 
a regular history of the Vijayanagar empire ’. The profoundly 
learned essays by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri, which deal with the 
annals of the first, second, and third dynasties, as published in 
the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1907-8, 
1908-9, and 1911-12, add much to the information collected by 
Sewell, and go a long way towards removing the numerous diffi- 
culties which beset critical treatment of the subject. But those 
essays do not pretend to be more than a presentation of the data 
for a history, chiefly obtained from study of the inscriptions. The 
desired narrative in literary shape still is wanting, and much 
additional matter collected in the publications of other writers 
remains to be worked up. 

My readers, therefore, will understand that it is not possible for 
me at present to offer a thoroughly satisfactory summary account 
of Vijayanagar history within the narrow limits of this chapter. 
Such an account cannot be prepared until the endless problems 
of detail and chronology presented by the original authorities 
have been disposed of by special studies and the net results incor- 
porated in a well-digested narrative. 1 cannot attempt to go 
deeply into the difficulties. My account of the political history 
of the empire must be confined to a brief outline. The few pages 
available will be devoted chiefly to descriptions of the internal 
conditions of the State and of the havoc wrought by the Muham- 
madan victors in 1565. 
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Origin of the kingdom or empire. The traditionary accounts 
of the origin of the kingdom or empire vary widely. Sewell 
enumerates six or seven. There is, however, no doubt that the 
new power was the outcome of the efforts made by five brothers, 
sons of one Sangama, to stay the tide of Muslim invasion and to 
preserve Hindu dharma in the peninsula. Good authority exists 
for regarding the brothers as fugitives from the eastern Tclinga or 
Telugu kingdom of Warangal, the capital of which was taken by 
the Muhammadans in 1323. Equally good, or perhaps better, 
authority views them as chieftains under the Kanarese dynasty 
of the Hoysala or Ballala kings of the Mysore country, whose 
capita], Dhora-Samudra, was sacked in 1327. It is certain that 
the activity of the five brothers was a reply to the Muhammadan 
attacks on both Warangal and Dhora-Samudra. The mad tyranny 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak of Delhi prevented him from retaining 
control over his southern conquests. The BahmanI kingdom 
founded by one of his revolted governors in 1347 upheld the stan- 
dard of Isldrn independently of Delhi. When that kingdom broke up 
in the closing years of the fifteenth century, the five new sultanates 
formed from it, having inherited its traditions, were normally at war 
with Vijayanagar, and with the Telinga Raj of Warangal, which 
reasserted itself at times, until 1425, wdien it was finally destroyed. 

Foreign relations of Vijayanagar. The external history of 
the Vijayanagar empire, consequently, is mainly that of wars 
with the various Muhammadan dynasties of the Deccan, But 
from the middle of the fifteenth century both parties occasionally 
found it convenient to forget their principles and to enter into 
unholy temporary alliances. In the end the Muslims, who were 
more vigorous, better mounted, and better armed than the Hindus, 
won the long contest. Their destruction of the city of Vijayanagar 
in 1565, carried out with a completeness which no Prussian could 
surpass, effectually put an end to the Hindu empire of the south 
as such. But the victory did not immediately increase very largely 
the territory under Muslim rule. The peninsula to the south of 
the Tungabhadra continued to be essentially Hindu, governed by 
a multitude of Hindu chiefs, uncontrolled by any paramount 
power. While the foreign relations of Vijayanagar were in the main 
concerned with the Musalman sultanates, the Hindu empire also 
had important dealings with the Portuguese, who first arrived on 
the Malabar coast in 1498, and established themselves permanently 
at Goa late in 1510. The transactions with the Portuguese bring 
the affairs of Vijayanagar into touch with the outer world ; and 
we are indebted to Portuguese authors for the best accounts 
of the polity and manners of the great Hindu State. 

Early chiefs ; Harihana^. 1 and Bukka. The two most 
prominent of the five brofEers who led theTIindu opposition were 
named Hakka or Harihara (I) and Bukka. The traditional date 
for their foundation of Vijayanagar on the southern, or safe, bank 
pf the Tungabhadra,^ facing the older fortress of Anegundi on the 
1 The name of the cHy is sometimes written Vidyfinagara or Vidy&nagari. 
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northern bank, is a.d. 1336. The building of it was hnished in 
1343. It is certain that ten years later the brothers were in a 
position to claim control over ‘ the whole country between the 
Eastern and the Western Oceans ’. They never assumed royal 
rank. Bukka died in 1376. Two years before his decease he thought 
it advisable to send an embassy to Tai-tsu, the Ming emperor of 
China.^ Most of his life was spent in waging ferocious wars against 
the Bahmani kings. During the reign of Muhammad Shah (1358- 
73) it is supposed that half a million of Hindus were destroyed.* 
His successor, Mujahid Shah (1373-7), on one occasion penetrated 
the outer defences of Vijayanagar and was able to damage an image 
of Haniiman the monkey-god by a blow from his steel mace. 

Harihara II, independent king. Harihara II (acc. 1379) 
was the' first really independent sovereign of Vijayanagar who 
assumed full royal state or titles. Ilis reign coincided almost 
exactly with that of Muhammad Shah I, the fifth of the Bahmani 
sultans, and the only peaceable man of his family. Harihara 
consequently had a quiet time so far as the Muhammadans were 
concerned, and enjoyed leisure for the task of consolidating his 
dominion over the whole of southern India, including Trichinopoly 
and Conjecveram (Kanclii). He was tolerant of various forms of 
religion, but gave his personal devotion to Siva-Virupaksha. He 
died in August 1404, and, as usual, the succession was disputed. 

Deva Kara I. The next sovereign to secure a firm seat on the 
throne waTDeva Raya I (Nov. 1406 to about 1410). He and his 
successors had to engage in constant fighting with the Bahmani 
Sultan Firoz, who took the field against the Hindus almost every 
year. Early in his reign (1406) Firoz invaded the Hindu territory 
in great force and actually entered some of the streets of the capital, 
although unable to take the place. He remained encamped to 
the south of the city for four months, ravaging the land and taking 
prisoners by tens of thousands. Deva Raya was constrained 
to sue for peace and to submit to the humiliation of giving his 
daughter in marriage to the Muslim sovereign. The Sultan 
visited Vijayanagar during tfie marriage f^tivities, but took 
offence because, when he was leaving, the Raya did not accompany 
him the whole way back to his camp. Thus the marriage bond 
failed to heal the hereditary enmity. 

Ri^ht and left-hand castes. Nothing particular is recorded 
about the doings of Deva Raya’s successor, Vi jay a (1410 to about 
1419), but it is worth while to note that an inscription of the reign 
mentions the existence of the right-hand and left-hand groups of 
castes as an institution then not new. So much speculation has 
been devoted unsuccessfully to attempted explanations of that 
curious grouping of castes in the south that it is important to know 
that the distinction was already well established in a.d. 1400. 

Deva Hdya 11, Deva Raya II (1421-48) had to meet the 

^ Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ed. 1910, vol. ii, p« 222. 

* We must remember that the far south remained immune from the 
Bahmani attacks and continued to supply men and riches to Vijayanagar* 
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attacks of Firoz Shah’s brother and successor, Ahmad Shah 
(1422-35) a ferocious brute who held high festival for three day® 
whenever on any one day the victims — men, women, and children — 
in a defenceless population, numbered twenty thousand. The 
Hindu kingdom of Warangal was finally overthrown by him in 
1425. 

The war with the Miisalmans continued during the reign of 
Alau-d din Bahmaiii (1435-57), and ended unfavourably for the 
Hindu cause. Deva Raya, impressed with the facts that the 
Islamite armies owed their success largely to being better mounted 
than their opponents and supported by a large body of expert 
archers, tried the expedient of enlisting Muhammadans in his 
service and equipping them in the Bahmani fashion. But the 
experiment was not a success, and the Raya had to submit to the 
payment of tribute. The visit of the Italian Nicolo Conti, to 
Vijayanagar took place at the beginning of Deva Raya’s reign, 
and that of Abdu-r Razzak in 1443, towards its close. 

The story of Vijayanagar during the second half of the fifteenth 
century is obscure. The kings were of little personal merit, palace 
intrigues were rife, and the Government was feeble. 

The first usurpation of Narasinga S§luva. ' Narasinga 
Saluva, the powerful and semi-independent governor of Chandra- 
giri^in 1486, was obliged to depose the weak nominal sovereign 
reigning at the time and take the cares of government on his own 
shoulders, an event known as the First Usurpation. In the course 
of a few years he effected extensive conquests in the Tamil country 
to the south and restored the credit of the Government. His 
administration made so deep an impression on the public mind 
that the Vijayanagar empire was often designated by Europeans 
as the ‘ kingdom of Narsingh ’. He was constantly at war with the 
Muhammadans. The new sultanate of Bljapur, which began its 
separate existence from 1489 or 1490, now took the leading position 
on the Muslim side, the last Bahmani kings being restricted to 
a small principality close to Bidar, their capital. 

Second usurpation of Narasa Nayaka. The power of 
Narasinga SMuva was transmitted to his son Immadi Narasinga, 
who in 1505 was killed by his general, Narasa Nayaka, a Tuluva 
That was the Second Usurpation. The details 
of the transactions connected with both usurpa- 
tions are obscure and controverted. 

KrishnaRdya. The third or Tuluva dynasty 
thus foufftfeli produced one really great ruler, 

Krishna deva Raya, whose reign began in 1509 Coin of Krishna 
and lasted until 1529, He was, therefore, the deva Raya, 
contemporary of Henry VIII of England . After 
his coronation early in 1510 Krishna Raya stayed at home in his 
capital for a year and a half, learning his kingly duties and forming 
plans for the aggrandizement of his realm. He set to work methodic- 
ally on his scheme of conquest and at an early date reduced the 
fortress of Udayagiri in the Nellore District. Many other strong- 
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POBTKAIT IMAGE OF 
KKISHKA BEVA EAYA* 


holds surrendered to his arms. His 
most famous fight took place on May 19, 
1520, and resulted in the recovery of 
the much disputed fortress of RaichOr 
from Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur. The 
Hindus gained a glorious victory in a 
contest so deadly that they lost more 
than 16,000 killed. The story of the 
fight, vividly told by the contemporary 
Portuguese chronicler, Nuniz, is too 
long to be repeated here. The Raya, 
a man of a generous and chivalrous 
temper, used his victory with humanity 
and moderation. In the course of sub- 
sequent operations he temporarily oc- 
cupied Bijapur, which was mostly de- 
stroyed by the soldiers tearing down 
buildings in order to get fuel for cook- 
ing ; and he razed to the ground the 
fortress of Kulbarga, the early capital 
of the Bahmanis. 

In 1529 the noble Raya ‘ fell sick of 
the same illness of which all his ances- 
tors had died, with pains in the groin, 
of which die all the kings of Bisnaga 

Description of the RAya by Paes. 
Paes gives a good personal description 
of Krishna R^ya : 

‘ This king is of medium height, and of 
fair complexion and good figure, rather fat 
than thin ; he has on his face signs of small- 
pox. He is the most feared and perfect king 
that could possibly be, cheerful of disposi- 
tion and very merry ; he is one that seeks 
to honour foreigners, and receives them 
kindly, asking about all their affairs what- 
ever their condition may be. He is a great 
ruler and a man of much justice hut sub- 
ject to sudden fits of rage, an^ this is his 
title ; ^ 

“ Crisnarao Maca 9 ao, kfng of kings, lord 
of the greater lords of India, lord of the 
three seas and of the land.*' 

He has this title because he is by rank 
a greater lord than any, by reason of what 
he possesses in armies and territories, but 
it seems that he has in fact nothing com- 
pared to what a man like him ought to have, 
so gallant and perfect is he in all things.* 

It is pleasant to read such unreserved 
praise in the writings of a foreigner* 
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Character of Krishna R&ya. The dark pages of the sanguinary 
story of the mediaeval kingdoms of the Dcccan, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, are relieved by few names of men who claim 
respect on their personal merits. The figure of Krishna Raya 
stands out pre-eminent. A mighty warrior, he 

‘ was in no way less famous for his religious zeal and catholicity. He 
resf)ected all sects of the Hindu religion alike, though his ijersonal leanings 
were in favour of Vaishnavism. . . . Krishna Raya's kindness to the fallen 
enemy, his acts of mercy and charity towards the residents of captured 
cities* his great military prowess which endeared him alike to his feudatory 
chiefs and to his subjects, the royal reception and kindness that he invariably 
bestowed upon foreign embassies, his imposing {)cr6onal appearance, his 
genial look and polite conversation which distinguished a pure and dignified 
life, his love for literature and for religion, and his solicitude for the welfare 
of his people ; and, above all, the almost fabulous wealth that he conferred 
as endowments on temples and Brahmans, mark him out indeed as the 
greatest of the South Indian monarchs, who sheds a lustre on the pagea 
of history,’ ^ 

In his time the Vijayanagar empire comprised substantially 
the same area as the modern Presidency of Madras, with the 
addition of Mysore and the other native States of the peninsula. 

Acbyuta R&ya. Krishna Raya was succeeded by his brother, 
Achyuta, a man of weak and tyrannical character, lacking even ia 
personal courage. He soon lost the fortresses of Mudgal and 
Haichur, situated between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra, 
which had been recovered by his able brother at a great price^ 
Obscure intrigues led to an invitation to Ibrahim Adil Shah to- 
visit Vijayanagar as the ally of one of the factions at court. He 
came, and was induced to retire by the payment of an immense 
subsidy in cash, amounting to something like two millions sterling, 
besides other valuable gifts. 

Sadasiva Raya. When Achyuta died in 1542 his place was 
taken by his brother’s son, Sadasiva, who was a merely nominal 
king, the whole control of the government being in the hands of 
Rama Raja (or Raya) Saluva, son of Krishna Raya’s able minister, 
Saluva Timma, arid closely connected with the royal family by 
marriage. In 1 543 Rama Raja made an alliance with Ahmadnagar 
and Golkonda in order to effect a combined attack on Bljfipur, 
which was saved from destruction by the abilities of Asad Khan, 
a clever and unscrupulous minister. Fifteen years later (1558) 
Bijapur and Vijayanagar combined to attack Ahmadnagar. The 
territory of that State was so cruelly ravaged by the Hindus, and 
Rama Raja treated his Muslim allies with such open contempt, 
that the Sultans were convinced of the necessity for dropping their 
private quarrels and combining against the arrogant infidel. 

Alliance of the fotir sultans. In 1564 the combination was 
duly effected, the parties to it being the four sultans or kings of 
Bfifipur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bldar. The ruler of Berar 
dia not join. The allies began their southward march on Christmas 

1 Krishna Sastri in Ann, Rep, A. S, India for 1908-9, p. 186. 
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Day, 1564. In January, 1565, they assembled their combined 
forces at the small town of Talikota in Bijapur territory to the 
north of the Krishna. That circumstance has given the current 
name to the ensuing battle, although it was fought on the south 
of the river at a distance of about thirty miles from Talikota. 

‘ At Vijayanagar there was the utmost confidence. Remembering how 
often the Moslems had vainly attempted to injure the great capital, and 
how for over two centuries they had never succeeded in penetrating to 
the south, the inhabitants pursued their daily avocations with no shadow 
of dread or sense of danger ; the strings of pack-bullocks laden with all 
kinds of merchandise wended their dusty way to and from the several 
seaports .as if no sword of Damocles was hanging over the doomed city ; 
Sadasiva, the king, lived his profitless life in inglorious seclusion, and 
Rama liaya, king de facto, never for a moment relaxed his haughty 
indifference to the movements of his enemies. “ He treated their ambassa- 
dors”, says Firishta, “with scornful language, and regarded their enmity 
as of little moment.” ’ ‘ 

Battle of Talikota, 1565. If mere numbers could have assured 
victory, the confidence of the rulers and people of Vijayanagar 
would have been justified. Estimates of the forces at the command 
of Rama Raja vary, but it seems certain that his vast host numbered 
between half a million and a million of men, besides a multitude 
of elephants and a considerable amount of artillery. On the other 
side, the Sultan of Ahmadnagar brought on the ground a park of 
no less than six hundred guns of various calibres. The total of 
the allies’ army is supposed to have been about half that of the 
Vijayanagar host. 

The battle was fought on January 23, 1565, on the plain between 
the Ingaligi ford and Mudgal. At first the Hindus had the advan- 
tage, but they suffered severely from a salvo of the Ahmadnagar 
guns shotted with bags of copper coin, and from a vigorous cavalry 
charge. Their complete rout followed on the capture of Rama 
Raja, who was promptly decapitated by the Sultan of Ahmad- 
nagar with his own hand. No attempt was made to retrieve the 
disaster. About 100,000 Hindus were slain, and the great river 
ran red with blood. The princes fled from the city with countless 
treasures loaded upon more than five hundred elephants, and the 
proud capital lay at the mercy of the victors who occupied it almost 
immediately. 

* The plunder was so great tliat every private man in the allied army 
became rich in gold, jewels, effects, tents, arms, horses, and slaves ; as 
the sultans left every person in possession of what he had acquired, only 
taking elephants for their own use.’ 

Huin of Vijayanagar. The ruin wrought on the magnificent 
city may be described in the words of Sewell, who is familiar with 
the scene of its desolation. When the princes fied with their 
treasures, 

‘then a panic seii;ed the city. The truth became at last apparent. 
This was not a defeat merely, it was a cataclysm. All hope was gone. 

^ Sewell, p. 200 , 
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The myriad dwellers in the city were left defenceless. No retreat, no 
flight was possible except to a few, for the pack>oxen and carts had almost 
all followed the forces to the war, and they had not returned. Nothing 
could be done but to bury all treasures, to arm the younger men, and to 
wait. Next day the place became a prey to the robber tribes and jungle 
people of the neighbourhood. Hordes of Brinjaris, Lambadis, Kurubas, 
and the like pounced down on the hapless city and looted the stores 
and shops, carrying off great quantities of riches. Coiito states that there 
were six concerted attacks by these people during the day. 

The third day saw the beginning of the end. The victorious Musalmans 
had halted on the field of battle lor rest and refreshment, but now they 
had reached the capital, and from that time forward for a space of five 
months Vijayanagar knew no rest. The enemy liad come to destroy, and 
they carried out their object relentlessly. They slaughtered the people 
without mercy ; broke down the temples and palaces ; and wreaked such 
savage vengeance on the abode of the kings, that with the exception of 
a few great stone-built temples and walls, nothing now remains but a heap 
of ruins to mark the spot where once the stately buildings stood. They 
demolished the statues, and even succeeded in breaking the limbs of the 
huge Nurasimha monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them. They broke 
up the pavilions standing on the huge platform from which the kings used 
to watch the festivals, and overthrew all the carved work. They lit huge 
fires in the magnificently decorated buildings forming the temple of Vittha- 
laswami near the river, and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures. With 
fire and sword, with crowbars and axes, they carried on day after day 
their work of destruction. Never perhaps in the history of the world has 
such havoc been wrought, and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid 
a city ; teeming with a wealthy and industrious population in the full 
plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next seized, pillaged, and 
reduced to ruins, amid scenes of savage massacre and horrors l^ggaring 
description.’ 

The pathetic language of the Hebrew prophet lamenting the ruin 
of Jerusalem applies accurately to the Indian tragedy ; 

* How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people I how is she become 
as a widow ! she that was great among the nations, and a princess among 
the provinces, how is she Income tributary I . . . The young and the old 
lie on the ground in the streets : my virgins and my young men are fallen 
by the sword. , . . How is the gold become dim I how is the most fine gold 
changed ! the stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the top of every 
street.’^ 

Rfima Rfija^s brother, Tirumala, who along with Sadfisiva the 
nominal king took refuge at Penugonda, himself usurped the royal 
seat some few years after the battle. This third usurpation, the 
beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, may be dated in or about 1570. 
The most remarkable king of the new dynasty was the third, by 
name Venkata I, who came to the throne about 1585. He seems 
to have moved his capital to Chandragiri, and was noted for his 
patronage of Telugu poets and Vaishnava aqthors. It is unnecessary 
to follow the history of his successors, who gradually degenerated 
into merely local chiefs. In 1089 a Nfiik subordinate to Chandragiri 
granted the site of Madras to Mr. Day, an English factor. In 1645 
* Lam. i. 1 ; ii. 21 ; iv. 1. 
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that transaction was confirmed by Ranga II, who was the la&i 
representative of the line with any pretensions to independence. 
Much of the Deccan was overrun by the Muhammadans and passed 
under the sovereignty of the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, 
who in their turn were overthrown by Aurangzeb in 1686 and 1687. 

The most important of the principalities formed by Hindus in 
the far south out of the fragments of the Vijayanagar empire was 
that of the Nayaks of Madura. Tirumala Nayak is justly celebrated 
for his buildings, which exhibit much dignity of design and splendour 
in execution. 

The Raja of Anegundi is now the representative of Rama 
Raja's dynasty. 

The city in'the fourteenth century. The grandeur of the city, 
the splendour of the buildings, the wealth of the bazaars, the 
volume of trade, and the density of the population are amply 
attested by a series of witnesses beginning in the fourteenth 
century, when Vijayanagar was only a few years old, down to the 
date of its irremediable ruin, and also by survey of the existing 
remains. No contemporary written account, except inscriptions, 
dating from the fourteenth century, has survived, but much 
traditional information relating to that time is embodied in the 
works of authors who wrote in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The city, after its foundation in or about 1336, ‘ speedily grew 
in importance and became the refuge of the outcasts, rerugees, 
and fighting men of the Hindus, beaten and driven out of their 
old strongholds, by the advancing Muhammadans ’. The historian 
Firishta admits that as early as 1378 the Rayas of Vijayanagar 
were greatly superior in power, wealth, and extent of country to 
the Bahmani kings. Goa was then temporarily in possession of 
the Raya, and his capital drew much wealth from commerce passing 
through the ports of the western coast. 

Bukka II (1399-1406) improved and enlarged the fortifications 
of Vijayanagar. His most notable work was the construction of 
a huge dam in the Tungabhadra river, forming a reservoir from 
which water was conveyed to the city by an aqueduct fifteen 
miles in length, cut out of the solid rock for a distance of several 
miles. Firishta’s account of the ceremonial at the marriage between 
Firoz Shah Bahmani and the daughter of Deva Raya I gives some 
idea of the magnificence of the capital in 1406. We are told that 
the road for six miles was spread with cloth of gold, velvet, satin, 
and other rich stuffs, tlie sides of the way being lined with innumer- 
able shops. The Raya bestowed on his guest vast treasures in 
jewels and other precious things. 

Nicolo Conti's description, 1420. The earliest foreign visitor 
whose notes have been preserved was an Italian named Nicolo 
Conti or dei Conti, who was at Vijayanagar about 1420, in the reign 
of Deva RS.ya II. He estimated the circumference of the city to 
be sixty miles, and was much impressed by the strength of the 
fortifications, which were carried up the hills so as to enclose the 
valleys at their base. He considered the Raya to be more powerful 
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than any other monarch in India. The traveller observes that the 
king had 12,000 wives, of whom no less than 2,000 or 3,000 were 
required to burn themselves with him when he died.^ The idol 
processions and three annual festivals were celebrated with 
exceeding splendour. 

Abdu-r RazzlUr in 1443. The next visitor was the learned 
Abdu-r Razzak of Herat, who was sent by the Great Khan (Khakan 
SaTd) or Sultan Shahrukh, son of Timur, as ambassador to the 
Zamorin or Samurl of Calicut, a busy port on the Malabar coast. 
While the envoy was residing at Calicut a herald brought intelli- 
gence that the king of Vijayanagar required that he should be 
sent instantly to his court. The Zamorin, although at that time 
not directly subject to the authority of the Raya, dared not disobey. 
Abdu-r Razzak, accordingly, sailed to Mangalore, ‘ which is on the 
borders of the kingdom of BIjanagar and thence travelled by land 
to his distant destinatitfn, through the country now known as 
Mysore. A few miles from Mangalore he saw a wonderful temple, 
a perfect square measuring about ten yards by ten, and five yards 
high, constructed wholly of ‘ molten brass ’. 

At Belur he admired greatly a magnificent temple, which he 
dared not describe ‘ without fear of being charged with exaggera- 
tion’. Presumably he saw the fine structure erected in a. d. 1117 
by the Hoysala King Bittiga, which still exists and has been sur- 
veyed by the archaeological department of Mysore.^ In due course, 
towards the end of April 1443, the traveller arrived at Vijayanagar, 
where he was hospitably received and comfortably lodged. ‘The 
city ’, he observes, ‘ is such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of 
any place resembling it upon the whole earth. It is so built that 
it nas seven fortified walls, one within the other.’ The writer goes 
on to illustrate his description by a comparison with the citadel 
of Herat. 

‘ The seventh fortress is placed in the centre of the others, and occupies 
ground ten times greater than the chief market of HirSt. In that is 
situated the palace of the king. From the northern gate of the outer 
fortress to the southern is a distance of two statute parasangs [about 
7 or 8 miles], and the same with respect to the distance between the 
eastern and western gates. Between the first, second, and third walls 
there are cultivated &lds, gardens, and houses. From the third to the 
seventh fortress, shops and bazaars are closely crowded together. By 
the palace of the king there are four bazaars, situated opposite one to 
anotner. On the north is the portico of the palace of the RJli.* At the 
head of each bazaar there is a lofty arcade and magnificent gallery, but 
the palace of the king is loftier than all of them. The bazaars are very 
long and broad, so that the sellers of flowers, notwithstanding that they 
place high stands before their shops, are yet able to sell flowers from both 

* Suttee (safl) was terribly common in the empire. The sacrifice was 
effected by burning in a pit, or, among the Telugus, by burial alive. 

» There is no need to suppose that any place other than Belfir is meant. 
It is 80 or 00 miles by road from Mangalore. 

» This sentence is from the version in Sewell. The rendering in E, d; D. 
does not give sense. The rest of the quotation is from E. db £>. 
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sides. Sweet scented flowers are always procurable fresh in that city, 
and they are considered as even necessary sustenance, seeing that without 
them they could not exist. The tradesmen of each separate guild or craft 
have their shops close to one another. The jewellers sell their rubies 
and pearls and diamonds and emeralds openly in the bazaar. 

In this charming area, in which the palace of the king is contained, 
there are many rivulets and streams flowing through (Siannels of cut 
stone, polished and even. . . . The country is so well populated that it is 
impossible in a reasonable space to convey an idea of ft. In the king's 
treasury there are chambers, with excavations in them, filled with molten 
gold, forming one mass. All the inhabitants of the country, whether high 
or low, even down to the artificers of the bazaar, wear jewels and gjlt 
ornaments in their ears and around their necks, arms, wrists, and fingers.' 

Account by Paes in 1522. Passing by the accounts given by 
certain other travellers, we come to the detailed description 
recorded by Domingos Paes, a Portuguese^ about 1522, in the reign 
of Krishna Raya, just after the capitulatmn of Raich Qr, when the 
empire was at the height of its glory. The observations of Paes 
are far too long to copy, and it is not possible to find room for 
mention of more than a few particulars. His account, which is 
obviously truthful, may be accepted with confidence. It is well 
worth reading in full as translated by Sewell. 

Size of the city ; the palace. Paes found a difficulty in esti* 
mating the size of the city, because the hills prevented him from 
seeing the whole at once. So far as he could judge, it was as large 
as Rome. The houses were said to exceed 100,000 in number. 
If that guess be near the truth, the population cannot have been 
less than half a million. The numerous lakes, water-courses, and 
orchards attracted his admiration. As to the people, he could 
only say that they were countless. He considered Vijayanagar 
to be * the best provided city in the world . . . for the state of &is 
city is not like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies and 
provisions, for in this one everything abounds ’. Paes was shown 
round a large part of the palace enclosure, which contained thirty^ 
four streets. He saw one room which was ‘ all of ivory, as well the 
chamber as the walls from top to bottom, and the pillars of the 
cross-timbers at the top had roses and flowers of lotuses all of 
ivory, and all well executed, so that there could not be better — ^it 
is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such’.^ 

Space fails to tell of the other wonders of the palace, which the 
Muhammadans took special pains to destroy utterly. Nuniz, 
another Portuguese, who wrote some thirteen years later, in the 
reign of Achyuta Raya, mentions that all the utensils used in the 
royal service were of gold or silver. Some of the golden vessels 
were of immense size. 

The oourt. The ceremonial of the court was extremely elaborate^ 
and eveiything was done with barbaric magnificence. The royal 
words, as at the Mogul court, were carefully noted down Dy 

1 Compare the ‘ ivory palaces * of Psalih xlv, 8. 
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secretaries, whose record was thjjProle evidence of the commands 
issued. Nuniz declares that w 

‘ no written orders are ever issued, hor any charters granted for the favours 
he (the King) bestows or tlie commands he gives ; but when he confers 
a favour on any one it remains written in the registers of these secretaries. 
The King, however, gives to the recipient of a favour a seal impressed 
in wax from one of his rings, which his minister keeps, and these seals 
serve for letters patent.’ 

In that respect the practice differed widely from that followed 
in the northern courts, where regular office routine was observed. 
The king always dressed in white. On his head he wore ‘ a cap of 
brocade in fashion like a Galician helmet, covered with a piece of 
fine stuff, all of fine silk, and he was barefooted \ His jewels, 
of course, were the finest possible. 

The army. The permanent army in the king’s pay is said to 
have numbered ‘ a million fighting troops, in which are included 

85.000 cavalry in armour On a special occasion the sovereign 
could raise a second million. Paes declares that in 1520 Krishna 
Raya actually assembled for the operations against Raichur 

703.000 foot, 82,600 horse, and 551 elephants, besides an uncounted 
host of camp-followers, dealers, and the rest. The statement of 
Megasthenes that Chandragupta Maury a in the fourth century 
B. c. kept and paid 600,000 foot, 80,000 horse, and 9,000 elephants, 
besides chariots, may be compared. Chariots had gone out of 
use before the time of the Rayas. Nuniz gives many details in 
confirmation of his general statements on the subject, which agree 
substantially with those of Paes. The efficiency of the huge army' 
described was not proportionate to the numbers of the force. The 
soldiers were in terror of the Muslims, and their action against a 
fortress like R&ichfir was ludicrously feeble. The men are described 
as being physically strong and individually brave. Sometimes they 
fought gallantly, but the army as an organized force was inefficient. 

Adzx^istration. The empire was divided into about two 
hundred provinces or districts, each under a great noble, who was 
bound to furnish a certain amount of revenue and a fixed contingent 
of troops. The king also maintained a large force attached to his 
person. Each provincial governor could do much as he pleased 
within his territory, but was himself at the mercy of the king, who 
was an autocrat of the most absolute possible kind, unrestrained 
by any form of check. No mention is made of courts of justice. 
The Raya kept a certain amount of lands in his own hands, like 
the khdlsa of the Mogul empire. Whenever he wished he could 
deprive the nobles of their property, and he was regarded as the 
sole proprietor of the soil. The governors were expected to pay 
over to the treasury half of their gross revenue, and to defray all 
the expenses of their households, contingents, and government 
from the other half. While the great people were inordinately 
rich and luxurious, the common people suffbred from grievotis 
tyranny and were exposed to much hardship. Nevertheless, they ^ 
multiplied freely, for all accounts agree that the empire was densely 
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populated and well cultivated. The ordinary people were trained 
to show the utmost submissiveness to their superiors, and to work 
hard for their benefit. 

Assessment. The assessment on the peasantry w'as crushingly 
heavy. Nuniz declares that they ‘ pay nine-tenths to their lord 
but the exact meaning of that statement is not clear. They could 
not possibly have paid nine-tenths of the gross produce. The 
theoretical share of the State recognized by Hindu law all over 
India as a rule was one-sixth of the produce, but in practice the 
Government usually took much more. Wilks, who had access to 
sources of information not now available, states that in very ancient 
times the cultivators had the option of paying either in kind or 
in cash. In a.d. 1252 ‘Boote Pandi Hoy ’ fixed money rates for 
Kanara on the basis of 30 seers of ‘ grain ’ for the rupee. In 1336 
Harihara I of Vi jay ana gar fixed his cash demand on the basis 
of the rate of 33^ seers for the rupee, which was more favourable 
to the ryot. Payments in kind were absolutely forbidden. The 
existence of the rate stated as from 1336 is ‘ perfectly authenti- 
cated’. The money rent is said to have been equivalent at tlie 
Harihara price to the traditional one-sixth of the produce. When 
Wilks wrote at the beginning of the nineteenth century the current 
price was much the same as it had been in the fourteenth century, 
a remarkable fact. Harihara, while maintaining the traditional 
rate of assessment, secured a large increase of income by imposing 
a multitude of vexatious cesses, reckoned by Wilks as twenty. He 
thus pursued a policy directly the contrary of that adopted by 
Akbar, who boldly doubled the State proportion of the produce, 
raising it from one-sixth to one-third, while professing to relieve 
the cultivator by abolishing all cesses. There is good reason for 
believing that Akbar’s orders for the abolition of cesses were not 
acted on, and that his assessment, as worked, was extremely 
severe. Harihara’s measures probably had the same effect, and 
resulted in the extraction from the peasant of the last copper to 
be had. It is said that the ordinary practice in the south was to 
leave the cultivator only half of his crop.^ The Sultans of Kashmir 
in Akbar's time followed the same rule, which Akbar did not relax 
in that province. 

Pmnishments. The extreme ferocity of the punishments 
indicted for offences against property was well designed to protect 
the rich against the poor. 

* The punishments that they inflict in this kingdom % Nuniz states, ‘are 
these : for a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little it be, 
they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand ; and if his theft be a great one 
he is hanged with a hook under his chin. If a man outrages a respectable 
woman or a virgin he has the same punishment, and if he does any other 
such violence his punishment is of a like kind. Nobles who become traitors 
are sent to be impaled alive on a wooden stake thrust through the belly ; 
and people of the Iow#r orders, for whatever crime they commit, he forth- 
with commands to cut off their heads in the market-place, and the same 

^ Znef. AnUf 1916, p. 86, quoting Caldwell. 
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for a murder unless the death was the result of a duel. . . , These are the more 
common kinds of punishments, but they have others more fanciful ; for 
when the King so desires, he commands a man to be thrown to the elephants, 
and they tear him to pieces. The people are so subject to him that if you 
told a man on the part of the King that he must stand still in a street 
holding a stone on his back all day till you released him, he would do it.’ ^ 

The narrative of Knox proves that similar horrors were constantly 
perpetrated under the kings of Ceylon. He gives horrible pictures 
of a man with a heavy stone on his back, and of execution by 
elephants and impalement. Indeed all, or almost all, ancient Hindu 
governments from very early times seem to have been equally 
cruel, as may be learned from many testimonies. The appalling 
torture involved in hanging an offender on a hook under his chin 
until he died seems to have been peculiar to Vijayanagar. When 
the severity of the penalties inflicted by the Vijayanagar kings 
is considered, it is not surprising to learn that there were ‘ very 
few thieves in the land Chandragupta Maury a attained the same 
result by similar drastic methods. 

Duelling. The exceptional custom of duelling, which has been 
alluded to, deserves more particular notice. Nuniz states that 
* great honour is done to those who fight in a duel, and they give 
the estate of the dead man to the survivor ; but no one fights 
a duel without first asking leave of the minister, who forthwith 
grants it The usage was not confined to Vijayanagar. Duels 
fought with swords were common among the Nayars of Malabar 
until recent times, probably as late as the nineteeenth century. 
The practice was imitated by the Musalmans of the Deccan early 
in the sixteenth century, much to the horror of Firishta, who 
denounces * this abominable habit % as being unknown in any 
other civilized country in the world. He attributed the introduc- 
tion of the * vile custom ’ into Ahmadnagar to Ahmad Nizam 
Shah, who was fond of the single-sword exercise and encouraged 
the young men to fight with swords in his presence. A general 
custom of duelling thus became fashionable in the Deccan, even 
among learned divines dnd philosophers, as well as among nobles 
and princes; The historian tells a story that in the streets of 
Bijapur six men of good position, -three on each side, lost their 
lives in the course of a trivial quarrel, within a few minutes. 

I have not met with other references to the custom, which seems 
to have been unknown in northern India. 

Legalized prostitution. Prostitution was a recognized 
institution and an acceptable source of revenue. The women 
attached to the temples, as Paes informs us, 

‘ are of loose character, and live in the best streets that are in the city ; 
it is the same in all their cities, their streets have the best rows of houses. 

* Knox, An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon^ in the East Indies 
(London, 1681 ), gives terribly realistic drawings of ‘ the execution by an 
eliphant ’ ; ‘ one impaled on a stake * ; and of ‘ the manner of extorting 
their fine ’. The last-named plate shows a poor man crouching with 
a h^vy stone on his back, while his.rich creditor stands over him. 

1S76 M 
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They are very much esteemed, and are classed among those honoured 
ones who are the mistresses of the captains ; any respectable man may go 
to their houses without any blame attaching thereto. These women 
(are allowed) even to enter the presence of the wives of the King, and they 
stay with them and eat betel with them, a thing which no other person 
may do, no matter what his rank may be. . . . Some of them eat flesh ; 
they eat all kinds except beef and pork, and yet, nevertheless, they cease 
not to eat this betel all day.’ 

Some such women were immensely rich ; one was reputed to 
possess 100,000 gold pieces. 

Abdu-r Hazzak gives further details on the subject. 

‘ Opposite the mint ’, he writes, ‘ is the office of the Prefect of the City, 
to which it is said 12,000 policemen are attached ; and their pay, which 
equals each day 12,000 /awaws, is derived from the proceeds of the brothels. 
The splendour of these houses, the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their 
blandishments and ogles, arc beyond all description. It is best to be brief 
on the matter. 

One thing worth mentioning is this, Ix'hind the mint there is a sort 
of bazaar, which is more than 300 yards long and 20 broad. On two sides 
of it are houses (khdnahd), and fore-courts {safhahd)^ and in front of the 
houses, instead of benches (kur^\ lofty sc^ats are built of excellent stone, 
and on each side of the avenue formed by the houses there are figures of 
lions, panthers, tigers, and other animals, so well painted as to seem alive. 
After the time of mid-day prayers, they place at the doors of these houses, 
which are beautifully decorated, chairs and settees on which the courtesans 
seat themselves. Every one is covered with pearls, precious stones, and 
costly garments. . . . Any man who passes through this place makes choice 
of whom he will. The servants of these brothels take care of whatever 
is taken into them, and if anything is lost they are dismissed. There are 
several brothels within these seven fortresses, and the revenues of them, 
which, as stated before, amount to 12,000 fanamSy go to pay the wages of 
the policemen. The business of these men is to acquaint themselves with 
all the events and accidents that happen within the seven walls, and to 
recover everything that is lost, or that may be abstracted by theft ; other- 
wise they are fined,’ 

An interesting comparison might be made between the state- 
ments of the Persian envoy and the regulations in the Arihasdstra 
concerning the City Prefect and'the courtesans in Maurya times. 
Then, as at Vijayanagar, the public women played an essential 
part in court ceremonial. The Maurya Government levied from 
each woman the earnings of two days in the month, that is to say, 
between six and seven per cent, of her income at least. Shahjahfin, 
also, was not ashamed to draw revenue from the same source. 

Laxity in diet. The reader may have noticed the observation 
of Paes that some of the women used to eat flesh of all kinds 
except beef and pork. Although vegetarian Brahmans were 
numerous at Vijayanagar and greatly pampered by the authorities, 
the diet of the general ]3opulation and of the kings departed widely 
from the Brahmanica! standard. Animal food was very freely 
used. Paes dwells with pleasure on the variety of meat and birds 
procurable in the markets. The sheep killed daily were countless. 
Every street had sellers of mutton, so clean and lat that it looked 
like pork. Birds and game animals were abundant and cheap ; 
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those offered for sale included three kinds of partridges, quails, 
doves, pigeons, and others, ‘the common birds of the country’, 
besides poultry and hares. In the city fowls were purchaseable 
at about a halfpenny each, and in the country they were still 
cheaper. The same author mentions that pork also was sold and 
that pigs kept in certain streets of butchers’ houses were ‘ so white 
and clean that you could never see better in any country 

Ilis statements are conlirmed by Nuniz, who writes that : 

‘ These Kings of Bisnaga eat all sorts of things, but not the flesh of oxen 
or cows, which they never kill in all the country of the heathen because 
they worship them. They eat mutton, pork, venison, partridges, hares, 
doves, quail, and all kinds of birds ; even sparrows, and rats, and cats, 
and lizards, all of which are sold in the market of the city of Bisnaga. 

Everything has to be sold alive so that each one may know what be 
buys — this at least so far as concerns game — and there are fish from the 
rivers in large quantities.’ 

That was a curious dietary for princes and people, who in the 
time of Krishna Raya and Achyuta Raya were zealous Hindus 
with a special devotion to certain forms of Vishnu. The kings of 
the first dynasty preferred to honour Siva. 

Bloody sacrifices. The numerous bloody sacrifices, similar 
to those still performed in Nepal, were equally inconsistent with 
the ordinary practice of Vaishnava religion. Paes mentions 
that all the sheep required for the market supply of mutton for 
Hindu consumption were slaughtered at the gate of one particular 
temple. The blood was offered in sacrifice to the idol, to whom 
also the heads were left. The same writer states that on a certain 
festival the king used to witness the slaughter of 24 buffaloes and 
150 sheep, the animals being decapitated, as now in Nepal, by a 
single blow from a ‘ large sickle ’ or ddo. On the last day of the 
‘nine days’ festival’ 250 buffaloes and 4,500 sheep were slaughtered.^ 
Such practices prove clearly that the Hinduism of Vijayanagar 
included many non-Aryan elements. At the present day lizards 
and rats would not be eaten by anybody except members of 
certain debased castes or wild jungle tribes,* and such objects 
certainly are not now to be seen in the market anywhere in India, 
north, south, east, or west. 

When and how did practices of the kind die out ? 

» Bishop Whitehead states that in the Telugu country as many as 1,000 
sheep are sometimes sacrificed at once on the occasion of an epidemic 
(Village Deities^ Madras, 1907, p. 136, as corrected in 2nd ed., Oxford 
University Press, 1916, p. 56). All the practices mentioned in the text 
seem to be Telugu or Kanarese. The modem Tamils usually are becoming 
averse to bloody sacrifices. The Kanarese still offer them freely. 

* e. g. the Vaddas, who are numerous in Mysore, and said to come from 
Orissa, will eat anv animal food, except beef or tortoise. ‘ Sheep, ^ats, 
pigs, squirrels, wild cats, lizards, and mice are equally welcome to them ’ 
(Ethnoh. Survey of MyaoTe, Prelim. Issue, No, XI. p. 10, Bangalore, 
Govt. Press, 1907). Sewell (p. 13) suggests that the kin^ may have 
belonged to the Kuruba tribe or caste, who are shepherds and blanket* 
weavers prixnarily. For the Kurubas see Ethnogr, Survey^ No. I, 1906. 
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The government of Vijayanagar Telinga and foreign. 

Doubts may be felt as to whether the founders of Vijayanagar 
had been in the service of the Hoysala king or in that of the RajS. 
of Warangal, but it is certain that they were foreigners in the 
Kanarese country, the Carnatic, properly so called. Wilks, who 
was in a position to speak with authority on such matters, and 
believed that Bukka and his brethren were fugitives from Warangal, 
writes r 

* This origin of the new government at once explains the ascendancy 
of the Telinga [Telugu] language and nation at this capital of Carnatic, 
and proves the state of anarchy and weakness which had succeeded the 
ruin of the former dynasty. The government founded by foreigners was 
also supported by foreigners ; and in the centre of Canara a Telinga 
court was supported by a Telinga army, the descendants of whom, speaking 
the same language, are to be traced at this day nearly to Cai)e Comorin, 
in the remains of the numerous establishments, resembling the Homan 
colonies, which were sent forth from time to time for the purpose of con- 
firming their distant conquests, and holding the natives in subjection. 
The centre and the west, probably the whole of the dominions of the late 
dynasty, including the greater part of the modern state of Mysoor, were 
subdued at an early period ; but a branch of the family of Belial [= Hoy- 
sala] was permitted to exercise a nominal authority at Tonoor until 
1387, in which year we begin to find direct grants "from the house of 
Vijeyanuggur as far south as Turkanamby beyond the Caveri. The last 
of thirteen rajas or rayeels of the house of Hurryhur [Harihara I], who 
were followers of Siva, was succeeded in 1490 by Narsing Raja, of the 
religious sect of Vishnoo, the founder of a new dynasty, whose empire 
appears to have been called by Europeans Narainga, a name which, l)eing 
no longer in use, has perplexed geographers with regard to its proper 
pK)sition. 

Narsing Raja seems to have been the first king of Vijeyanuggur who 
extended his conquests into Drauveda [Dravida, the Tamil country], and 
erected the strong forts of Chandragerry and Vellore ; the latter for his 
occasional residence, and the former as a safe place for the deposit of 
treasure ; but it was not until about 1509 to 1615 that Kistna Rayeel 
[Krishna Raya] reduced the whole of Drauveda to real or nominal subjec- 
tion.’ 

The fact that the kings and nobles of Vijayanagar were foreigners 
lording it over a subject native population would explain the 
abject servility of the commonalty and the severity of the govern- 
ment. It should be observed, however, that the Telugu or Telinga 

S le themselves are noted for their submissiveness to official 
ority.‘ 

Patronage of literature. The Rfiyas of Vijayanagar, although 
their title was Kanarese in form, gave their patronage to Sanskrit 
and Telugu literature rather than to Kanarese. Sayana, the cele- 
brated commentator on the Vedas, who died in a.d. 1887, was 
minister in the early part of the reign of Harihara II, and his 
learned brother Madhava served Bukka. The first dynasty had 
* Wilks, reprint, vol. i, p. 9. See the good article * Telugu * in Balfour, 
Cyclopaedia^ based on Caldwell’s works. The dates given by Wilks requto 
Some slight correction. 
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close associations with the great monastery of Sringeri. The achieve- 
ments of Narasinga Saluva, the founder of the second dynasty, 
were enthusiastically celebrated by Telugu poets. Krishna Raya, 
himself a poet and author, was a liberal patron of writers in the 
Telugu language. His poet laureate, Alasani-Peddana, is regarded 
as an author of the first rank. The tradition of the court was carried 
on by Rania Raja and the other Rayas of the fourth or Aravidu 
dynasty. Rama Raja and his brothers were themselves accom- 
plished scholars, and under their protection a great revival of 
Vaishnava religion was accomplished. 

Architecture and art. The kings of Vijayanagar from the 
beginning of their rule were distinguished as builders of strong 
fortresses, immense works for irrigation and water supply, gorgeous 
palaces, and temples decorated with all the resources of art, 
both sculpture and painting. It is impossible in this place to 
attempt description of their creations. They evolved a distinct 
school of architecture which used the most difficult material with 
success, and were served by a brilliant company of sculptors 
and painters. Enough of the sculpture survives to show its quality, 
but the paintings necessarily have disappeared. The descriptions 
recorded by the Portuguese authors and Abdu-r Razzak permit 
of no doubt that the painters in the service of the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar attained a high degree of skill. The scenes from the Rama- 
yana, sculptured in bas-relief on the walls of Krishna Raya’s 
Chapel Royal, the Hazara Rama-swami temple, built in 1513, 
are much admired. No adequate account of the buildings and 
sculptures at Vijayanagar has yet been prepared. Such a work, 
properly illustrated, would fill several large volumes. 


The Rayas of Vijayanagar 


Name, • 

Acc. 

A.D. 

1 Remarks, 

Chief Sf nai of royal rank 

Habihaba 1, his brother 

1336 

1 

Traditionary date for 

Bukka (Bhukka, or Bukkana) I, and 

1343 

1 foundation of Vijaya- 
, nagar. 

Bukka 1 died 1376. 

three other brothers, sons of Sangama; 
succession apparently disputed 

Rdyas of royal rank 

First dynasty ; descendants of Sangama \ 

Harihara II, son of Bukka I 1 

Bukka II, son of Harihara II 

1370 
! ?1404 

Worshippers of Siva 
Virup&ksha. 

A brother named VirO- 

Disputed succession 

Deva Raya I 

ViRA ViJAYA 

I 

1406 

1410 

paksha also a claimant. 

i 
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The Rayas of Vijayanagar {continued). 


Name. 

Acc. 

A. D. 

Remarks. 

Rayas of royal rank 

First dynasty ; descendants of Sangama 
Deva RayA II (alias Iminadi, Pratapa, 
or Praudha) ; at first associated with 



Vira Vijaya ; became sole ruler 

1424 

Empire prosperous and 
extensive. 

Mallikarjuna, son of Deva Raya II 

1447 

Saluva Narasingha min- 
ister in power from 
about 1455. 

Virupaksha 

1465 

Decay of empire. 

Fraud HADE VA Raya (Padea Rao) 

? 

Second or Sdluva dynasty 


Worshippers of Vishnu. 

Narasingha Saluva 

1486 


Immadi Narasinoha, alias Tammaya 
(Dharma) Raya ; son of Narasingha 



Saluva 

?14»2 

Power in hands of Narasa. 

Third or Tuluva dynasty 



Narasa Nayaka 

1505 

Course of events 0 |)cn 
to doubt. 

General revolt 



ViRA Narasingha (Bhujabala) 

‘?1506 


Krishna deva Raya 

1509 


Battle of Raichur 

1520 

Climax of the empire. 

i 

Achyuta ; brother of Krishna Raya 

1.129 

Sadasiva, son of another brother of 
Achyuta 

1542 

Nominal king ; Rama 


Raja in power. 

Battle of Talikota 

1565 

Break up of empire. 

Death of Rama Raja ; confusion 

1565 

Fourth dynasty ; Aravldu or Kamdia 



Tirumala, brother of Ramaraja 

about 

Capital at Penugonda, 


1570 

now in Anantapur Dis- 
trict. 

Ranga, son of Tirumala 

about 

1578 


Venkata I, brother of Ranga 

1585 

Capital removed to 
Chandragiri. 

Other princes 


Ranga 

1642 

Ivocal chief. 

Practical end of dynasty 

1646 

Ranga^s inscri pt ions con« 



tinueto 1684. 


Note. — ^D ates and many details, especially those relating to disputed 
successions, are often doubtfuK 
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Vijayanagar, 

Bahmanl. 

Bljdpur. 

Harihara I, &c. 

1330 





Bukka 1 

1343 







Alau-d din 1 

1347 





Muhammad 1 

1358 





Mujahid 

1873 





Daud 

1377 



Harihara 11 

1379 

Muhammad 11 

1378 





Ghiyasu-d din 

1397 





Shamsu-d din 

1397 





Firoz 

1387 



Bukka 11 

?1404 





Deva Raya I 

1406 





Vira Vijaya 

1410 

Ahmad 

1422 



Deva Raya 11 

1424 







Alau-d din 11 

1435 



Mallikarjuna 

1447 







Humayun 

1457 





Nizam 

1461 





Muhammad 111 1463 



VirQpaksha 

1465 





Praudha deva R&ya 

V 







MahmOd 

1482 



Narasingha Saluva 

1480 

. 








Yasuf 

1490 

Immadi Narasingha 

?1492 





Narasa NSyaka 

1505 





Vira Narasingha 

?1500 





Krishna deva Raya 

1509 









Ismail 

1510 

Achyuta 

1529 









Maim 

1534 





Ibrahim I 

1535 

Sadosiva 

1542 









Ali 

1557 

Tirumala 

C.1570 





Ranga 

C.1573 









Ibr&him 11 

1580 

Venkata 1 

1585 





Others 





Muhammad 

1626 

Ranga 

1642 






Authorities 

The leading authorities used are Sewell, A ForgoUen Empire ( Vijayana’^ 
gar), London, 1900, which alone gives the Portuguese narratives ; and three 
articles, chiefly ba^d on inscriptions and Telugii literature, by H, Krishna 
Sastri in Annual Rep, A, S. India for 1007-8, 1908-9, and lOll-'lZ. 
Early discussions of the subject will be found in H. H. Wilson’s Introduce 
tion to the Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie MSS., 1828, reprint 1882 ; 
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and in Wilks, Historical Sketches . . . History of Mysoor, 1810-14, reprint, 
1869. The account in Meadows Taylor’s Manual, good when written, 
is no longer up to date. I have also consulted S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
A Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar History, Madras, -S.P.C.K. Press, 
1916 ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, London, 1909 ; the 
same author’s Mysore Gazetteer, revised ed., London, 1897 ; and many 
articles in the A. 5. Progress Reports of the Southern Circle (Madras); Indian 
Antiquary, &c. 

The coin^are described by Hultzsch, Ind, Ant,, xx (1891) ; and V. A# 
Smith, CataL Coins in I, M,, vol. i, Oxford, 1906. The art of the dynasty 
is briefly noticed in H, F, A, New inscriptions are published continually. 
Many dates and other matters of detail remain unsettled, and cannot be 
disposed of until somebody takes the trouble to write a bulky monograph. 
The small book (144 pp. 8vo) by A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Department, Southern Circle (Madras Government Press, 
1917), entitled Hampi Ruins described and illustrated, has 69 illustrations, 
and is good as far as it goes. The price is 3 rupees or 4s. 6d. 



BOOK VI 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE 


CHAPTER 1 


The Beginnings of the Mogul Empire ; Babur, Hum&yGn, and the Siir 
Dynasty, a.d. 1526-56. 


B§bur. Babur, king of Kabul, whose aid Daulat Khfo invoked 
against Sultan Ibrahim of Delhi, was the most brilliant Asiatic 
prince of his age, and worthy of a high place among the sovereigns 
of any age or country. His proper name was Zahlru-d din Muham- 
mad, but the world knows him only by his Mongol nickname or 
cognomen of Babur, which he adopted officially,^ Fifth in descent 
from Timur in the direct male line, and claiming kinship with 
Chingiz Khan through a female, 


he united in hjs person the 
blood of the two most dreaded 
Asiatic conquerors. He was 
cxadled in war, and at the age 
of eleven was called to the 
throne of Samarkand. In the 
course of a stormy youth filled 
with romantic adventures he 
lost that throne twice. In 



1504 he made himself master Coin of Bs.bur 

of Kabul, and so came into 

touch with India. The wealth of Ind naturally tempted his ad- 
venturous spirit and suggested more than one raid. In 1519, 
following in the footsteps of Alexander, he besieged and took Bajaur, 
slaying its infidel defenders without mercy. He then crossed the 
Indus and claimed the Panjab as his inheritance in virtue of his 
descent from TimQr. But his operations at that time were only 
in the nature of a reconnaissance, as were those on two subsequent 
occasions. His entry into the Panjab in 1524, on the invitation 
of Daulat Khan, the governor of that province, and Alam Khan, 
an uncle of Sultan Ibrahim, was intended to be a serious invasion. 
The speedy def^ion of Daulat Khan, however, compelled Babur 
to retire to *K^ul for reinforcements, so that his nnal invasion 
was not begun until November 1525. 

Bivaaicm of India. Even then his total force, including camp- 
followers, did not exceed 12,000 men, a tiny army with which to 
attempt the conquest of Sultan Ibrlffilm’s realm, comprising, as 
expressed in modem terms, the Panjab, the Hnifed Provmces 

* The name Babur has no connexion with the Persian word Mkir, 
niea4Eiing ^iion^ or *tiger% but has the same meaning* 

MS 
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of Agra and Oudh, and parts of Rajputana. Moreover, the vast 
mass of Hindu India lay behind the Afghan dominions. The 
enterprise, indeed, seemed to be rash, and Babur candidly admitted 
that many of his troops were ‘ in great tremor and alarm Yet 
the bold attack succeeded. 

Battle of PSnipat, 1526. The hostile armies came to grips 
on April 21, 1526, on that plain of Panipat where the prize of India 
has been so often the reward of the victor. Babur ])os6essed a 
large park of artillery, the new-fangled weapon then coming into 
use in Turkey and Europe, but previously unknown in northern 
India. Its power had already made itself felt at the siege of Bajaur. 
Carts, 700 in number, drawn by bullocks, were lashed together 
by chains, so as to form a barrier in front of the enehiy,^ gaps being 
left sufficient for the cavalry to charge through. On the other side, 
Sultan Ibrahim brought into the field an immense host believed 
to number at least 100,000 men, supported by nearly 100 elephants. 
Although the exact numbers drawn up by Babur in battle array are 
not stated, there is no doubt that they were immeasurably out* 
numbered by the enemy. But the Afghan Sultan, ‘ a young 
inexperienced man, careless in his movements, who marched 
without order, halted or retired without method, and engaged 
without foresight was no match for Babur, a born general, and 
a veteran in war although his years were few. The battle, which 
raged from half-past nine in the morning until evening, again 
demonstrated the inherent weakness of an ill-compacted Hindu 
host when attacked by an active small force under competent 
leadership, and making full use of bold cavalry charges. The 
decisive movement, the furious cavalry wheel round the flank of 
the enemy, delivering a charge in his rear, was exactly the same 
as that employed by Alexander against Poros at the battle of the 
Hydas{>es, and had the same result. When the sun set Sultan 
Ibrahim lay dead on the field, surrounded by 15,000 of his brave 
men, and the Hindu host had been scattered. ‘ By the grace and 
mercy of Almighty Gk)d’, Babur wrote, ‘this difficult affair was 
made easy to me, and that mighty army, in the space of half a day, 
was laid in the dust.’ 

Occupation of Delhi and Agra. Delhi and Agra were promptly 
occupied, and the immense spoil was divided among all ranks of 
the victorious army with lavish generosity. The heat being 
terrible, the troops, who longed for the cool K3.bul hills, began to 
murmur. Like Alexander, Babur sought to rouse their pride by 
a stirring address, and, unlike his great predecessor, succeeded in 
persuading his men to follow the path of glory, and despise the 
dangers which beset them in a strange land. 

Babur secured the support of the Afghan chiefs by judicious 
management, and so was free to devote himself to the task of 
subduing Hipdu India, a work more formidable even than the 
conflict with the army of the Sultan. 

^ Mrs. Beveridge rejects the earlier interpretation of *ardba as meaning 
guns ; but the word may be rendered * gun-carriages ’. 
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RinS. Sanga. The leader of the Hindu confederacy was Rana 
Sangram Singh, commonly called Sanga, the head of the chivalry 
of the Mewar or Chitor state, now usually designated as Udaipur, 
which was then, as it is to this day, the acknowledged premier 
kingdom of Rajasthan. The Rana was worthy of his honoured 
position. He had already been the hero of a hundred hghts, and 
could be truly described as ‘ the fragment of a warrior ’, lacking 
an eye and an arm, crippled by a broken leg, and scarred by eighty 
wounds from lance or sword. 

He commanded an enormous host, composed of the contingents 
of 120 chiefs, and including 80,000 horse with 500 war elephants. 
The small army of Babur was much dispirited at the prospect of 
the unequal fight. Its commander encamped twenty-three miles 
to the west of Agra at Sikri, where Akbar afterwards built his 
wondrous palace-city of Fathpur. 

Babur's vow. Babur, conscious that the lives of himself and 
of every man under his command depended on victory, resolved 
to renounce his besetting sin. He broke his cups, poured out his 
stores of liquor on the ground, and vowed never again to touch 
strong drink. He kept his pledge. 

Battle of Kbanua. Battle was joined on March 16, 1527» at 
Khanua or Kanwaha, a village nearly due west from Agra and now 
in the Bharatpur State, just across the British border. The tactics 
which had won the victory at Pampat were repeated with the same 
result. The rout of the Hindu host was complete and final, although 
the gallant Rana escaped from the field and survived for two years 
until 1529.^ 

Battle of the GbSgbra. Babur followed up his victory by 
crossing the Jumna and storming the fortress of Chanderi, now 
in the Gwalior State. The Afghan chiefs of Bihar and Bengal 
were the next enemies to be attacked. They suffered defeat 
in 1 529 on the banks of the Gogra (Ghaghra) near the junction of 
that river with the Ganges above Patna. The series of victories 
thus gained made Babur master of a wide realm extending from 
the Oxus to the frontier of Bengal and from the Himalaya to 
Gwalior. 

Death of Bffbur. During 1580 Babur was ailing. A well- 
known anecdote attributes his fatal illness to his parental devotion. 
His eldest son, Humayun, who was at Sambhal suffering from fever, 
was conveyed by boat to Agra where his father resided. Babur 
entered the sick-room, and walked three times round the patient’s 
bed, saying, ‘ On me be all that thou art suffering ’• The son 
having recovered while his father died, people believed that the 

B of love had been answered. On December 26, 1530, B&bur 
ed his last in his ^ardeurhouae at Agra. His body was 
conveyed in accordance with his commands to Kabul, where it 
rests in the garden which he loved at the foot of one of the turreted 
hills guarding the city. A favourite consort sleeps by his side. 

^ He died in a. h. 985 and Samvat 1586. The time common to those two 
years extends from March 11 to September 4 , 1529. 
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More than a century later, m 1646, hib descendant Shahjahan 
marked the spot by a pretty mosque and shrine of white marble. 

Character of Babur. ‘Babur’, Mr I^ane-Poole observes, ‘is the 
link between Central Asia and India, betwc en prc datorv hordes and iinjK rial 
government, between Tame i lane and Akbar The blood of the two great 
Scourges of Asia, C hingi/ and Timur, mivcd in his veins, and to the daring 
and restlessness of the nomad Tatar he ]oined the culture and urbanity 
of the Persian He brought the tncrgv of the Mongol, the courage and 
capacity ot the Turk, to the listless Hindu , md himself a soldic r of fortune 
and no architect of empire, he 'vet liid the first stone of the splendid 
fabric which his grandson Akbar achieved. . . 



TOMB OF BABUR. 


His permanent place in history rests upon his Indian conquests, which 
opened the way for an imperial line ; but his place in biography and in 
literature is determined rather by his daring adventures and persevering 
efforts in his earlier days, and by the delightful Memoirn m which he related 
them. Soldier of fortune as he was, Bftbur was not the less a man of hne 
literary taste and fastidious critical perception. In Persian, the language 
of culture, the Latin of Central Asia, as it is of India, he was an accomplished 
poet, and in his native Turk! he was master of a pure and unaffected 
style alike m prose and verse.’ 

His cousin, himself an excellent historian, records that Babur ‘ex- 
celled in music and other arts Indeed, no one of his family before 
him ever possessed such talents, nor did any of his race perform 
such amazing e^>]oits or experience such strange adventures.’ 

» Havelock, TU War tn Affghanistan, London, 1840, vol. ii, pp. 147, 149. 
814-16 ; Masson, Natraitve, vol. li, p. 288* 
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BSbur's Memoirs. The Memoirs referred to, having been 
originally written in Turk!, were transcribed bj^ his son Humayun 
with Jiis own hand, and were translated into Persian with scrupulous 
accuracy by the Khan Khaiian under the direction of Akbar. 
They were rendered into good English by Leyden and Erskine 
in 1826, and into French in 1871. A revised version by Mrs. Bever- 
idge has been published. 

Struggle for dominion in N. India, 1530-76. Babur had 
neither time nor inclination for the work of consolidation or civil 


administration. All his energy was required to make good his 
military occupation of Upper India. When he died he had 


secured possession by force of 
arms of the (iangetie plain as 
far as the border of Bengal, 
which he did not attempt to 
conquer ; but his position was 
extremely insecure, and could 
be maintained by his successors 
only through victorious fight- 
ing. The struggle of his de- 
scendants to establish a firmly 
seated dynasty with fairly com- 
plete control of northern India 
lasted from his death at the 
close of 15.‘30 until 1576 when 
Akbar had been twenty years 
on the throne. ^ 

Accession and position of 
Humayun. Humayun, when 
he succeeded to his father’s 
throne and his contested claim 
to the lordship of India, was 
nearly 23 years of age, and had 
served an apprenticeship in the 



BABLR 


arts of war and government. He 


had three brothers, Kamran, Ilindfil, and Askarl. Kamran, the 


eldest, wasalready in possession of Kabul and Kandahar as governor, 


and Humayun found himself constrained to let him take the Panjab 
also. Minor charges were assigned to the younger boys. The 
separation of Kaniran’s dominions left Humayun as king of Delhi 
in a difficult position, because he was threatened on one side by 
the strong kingdom of Gujarat and on the other by the Afghan 
chiefs of Bihar and Bengal, while he was deprived of the resources 
in men and money which Afghanistan and the Panjab could supply. 

Character of HumSyfin . The personal adventures of Humay to 
and his rather ineffectual struggles against his manifold difficulties 
are narrated at length in Elphinstone’s work. But they do not 
much concern the history of India, and a brief outline of the main 
facts will suffice for our purpose. Humayun, although a cultivated 
gentleman, not lacking in ability, was deficient in the energetic 
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promptitude of his versatile father. His addiction to opium 
probably explains his failures to a considerable extent. When 
either he or Babur is described as a eullivated gentleman, and 
there is much to justify the description, it must be understood 
that all these Tlmurid princes were Asiatic desx>ots, imbued with 
the sanguinary traditions of their family, class, and age. None 
of them — not even Akbar — had much regard for human life, and 
they were all capable of ordering ferocious massacres and inflicting 
cruel punishments. 

Wars with Gujarat and Sher Khan. Humayun was under 
the necessity of continually fighting to retain his position in 
Upper India — the South never concerned him. In 1535 he made 
a brilliant raid into Gujarat and exhibited his personal valour by 
forming one of the party which escaladed the strong fortress of 
Champancr (about NE. of Baroda). He was unable to hold 
Gujarat because of more pressing danger arising from the revolt 
of Sher Khan, an Afghan chief in Bihar, who was established at 
Sahasram, and had acquired the forts of Chunar and Rohtas. 
Humayun took Chunar and spent a long time during 1538 at Cxaur 
in Bengal, where he thought more of pleasure than of business, 
lie was forced to retreat westwards. 

Sher Shah. Sher Khan, who had assumed the title of king 
(Sh§h or Sultan) and will henceforward be designated as Slier 
Shah, intercepted Humayun at Chausa on the Ganges (in the 
Shahabad District), utterly defeated him, and compelled him to 
fly for his life in June, 1539. Nearly a year later. May 1540, Sher 
Shah again defeated Humayun still more decisively opposite 
Kanauj, now in the Farrukhabad District, U. P., and was recog- 
nized to be so strong that Kamran ceded the Pan jab to him. 

The wanderings of Humayun. Humayun became a homeless 
wanderer, fleeing first to Sind and then to Marwar (Jodhpur) in 
Rajputana. The hunted ex-king, unable to obtain effective aid 
from any chief, was exposed to every kind of indignity and hardship, 
until he was forced to return to the deserts of Sind with a small 
band of dispirited followers. In the midst of his misery his son 
Akbar was born at Umarkot on November 23, 1542.^ 

Humayun, after further adventures, retired to Persia in 1544 
and claimed protection from Shah Tahmasp, who granted the 
request on condition that his suppliant should conform to the 
Shia sect of Islam. Humayun, not being in a position to resist, 
was constrained to comply with the demand of his host and to 
promise that Kandahar when recovered should be handed over 
to Persia. The Shah placed at his disposal a considerable force, 
with the aid of which Kandahar was taken in the autumn of 1645. 
Humayun after a short time broke faith with his protector and 
seized the city for himself. Kamran, his brother, was then expelled 
from Kabul, and Humayun recovered his little son Akbar, who had 
been detained by his uncle and exposed to many perils. Years 

‘ The official date is October 15. Sec my work, Akbar the Great Mogul} 
and Ind, Ani», 1915, pp. 233-4, with corrections of misprints in Errata^ 
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of fighting followed with varying fortune. At last K&mran was 
taken prisoner and blinded. 

Second rei^ and death of Huxndyfin. Humayun, when 
relieved from nis brother’s opposition, was able to invade India. 
He occupied Delhi and Agra in July 1555, and so regained his 
father’s capital cities. But he was not permitted to consolidate 
his conquest or to establish a regular civil government. He was 
still engaged in making the necessary arrangements when an 
accidental fall from the staircase of his library at Delhi ended his 
troubled life in January 1556. His second reign had lasted barely 
seven months. Although more than twenty-five years had elapsed 
since the death of Babur in 1530, the effective reign of Humayun, 
including both his first and second periods of rule, had subsisted 
for only about ten years. During the remaining fifteen years 
members of the Sur family had enjoyed a precarious sovereignty 
over Hindustan. 

Reign of Sher Shfih. It has been eonvenient to give a rough 
outline of Humayun’s adventures as a continuous story. Attention 
must now be directed to the ^proceedings of his Afghan rivals. 
The family of Sultan Ibrahim *Lodi did not seriously attempt to 
regain the kingdom lost at Panipat in 1526. Sher Shah, after the 
flight of Humayun in 1540, made vigorous efforts to subdue 
Rajputana, Malwa, and Bundelkhand, which met with only 
partial success. He disgraced himself by ordering a treacherous 
massacre of the garrison of Raisin in Central India, and was killed 
in 15i5 while directing the siege of Kalanjar in BundHkhand. 

Sher Shah’s government. Sher Shah was something more 
than the capable leader of a horde of fierce, fanatical Afghans. 
He had a nice taste in architecture, manifested especiallj" in the 
noble mausoleum at Sahasram (Sasseram) in Bihar which he pre- 
pared for himself. H< built a new city at Delhi and a second 
Rohtas in the Panjab. He also displayed an aptitude for civil 
government and instituted reforms, which were based to some 
extent on the institutions of Alau-d din Khilji and were developed 
by Akbar. 

He maintained his authority by means of a powerful army, 
said to have comprised 150,000 norse, 25,000 foot, and 5,000 
elephants. His sc^ieme for branding the horses in the government 
service in order to check the prevalent evil of fraudulent musters 
was copied by Akbar. He also anticipated that monarch in a 
system of land revenue assessment based on the measurement of 
the land, and if he had lived longer might have enjoyed a reputation 
equal to that of RajH Todar Mall, Akbar’s famous minister. Justice 
of a rough and ready kind was administered under his strict 
personal supervision, and the responsibility of village communities 
for crimes committed within their borders was enforced by tre- 
mendous penalties. No man could expect favour by reason of 
his rank or position, and no injury to cultivation was tolerated. 
Sh€r Shfih, like Asoka and Harsha, accepted the maxim that * it 
behoves the great to be always active \ His time was divided by 
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stringent rules between the duties of religion and those of govern- 
ment. He followed the example of the best Hindu sovereigns 
by laying out high roads, 
planting trees, and provid- ~ 

ing wells and sarais fur the 
accommodation of travel- 
lers. He reformed the coin- 
age, issuing an abundance 
of silver money, excellent 
in both fineness and exe- 
cution. That is a good 
record for a stormy reign 
of five years. If Slier Shah 
had been spared he would liupee of Sher Shah, 

have established his dy- 
nasty, and the ‘ Great Moguls ’ would not have appeared on 
the stage of history. His right to the throne was quite as good as 
that of Ilumayfin. Both princes were merely foreign military 
adventurers, seeking to 
carve out a kingdom by 
the sword, and Slier Shah 
w^as personally far abler 
than his rival. 

Islam Sh^ ; Miiliam- | 
mad Adil Shah. When 
Sher Shah died the choice 
of the nobles fell on his 
second son, Jalal Khan, 
who ascended the throne 




under the style of Islam Rupee of Islam Shah. 

Shah, often corruptly 

written and pronounced as Salfm Shah. His brief and disturbed 
reign ended in 1553, He issued many regulations, but did not share 
his father’s ability. After an interval of disputed succession the 
throne was usurped by Muhammad Adil Shah, or Adali, brother 
of a consort of Islam Shah, He was inefheient, and left the control 
of his affairs in the hands of Ilemu, a clever Hindu tradesman. 
The righ^^ to the sovereignty was contested by two nephews of 
Sher Shah, whose fate will be related in a later chapter. 


CHRONOLOGY 

First battle of Panipat ..... 
Babur proclaimed as Padshah .... 
Battle of Khaiiua (Kanwaha), defeat of Rana Sanga 
Battle of the Ghaghra (Gogra) riwr 
Death of Babtfr ; accession of Hiimayuii 

Humaydn in Bengal 

Defeat of Humaydn at Chaiisa . 

Final defeat of Ilumaydn at Kanauj . 
Enthronement of Sher Shah . . ... 


April 21, 1526 
April 27, 1526 
March 1527 
. 1529 
. Dec. 1580 
. . 1538 

. June 1589 
. May 1540 
. Jan. 1542 
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Birth of Akbar at Umarkot . .... Nov. 23, 1542 

Death of Sher Shah ; accession of Islam Shah .... 1545 

Death of Islam Shah ; Muhammad Adil Shah (Adall) acc. ; other 

claimants ......... 1553-4 

Restoration of Humayun ....... June 1555 

Death of HumayQn ........ Jan. 1556 


Authorities 

The main original authority for Babur is his book of Memoirs, transl. 
by Leyden and Erskine, 1826, and by Mrs. A. Beveridge, in i)rogress. 
Contemporary accounts of Humayun are the Memoirs of Jauhar, transl. 
by Stewart, 1832 ; Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan Begam, Akbar’s aunt, 
transl. by Mrs. A. Beveridge, R. A. S., 1902 ; and Memoirs of BayazId 
Biyat, abstracted in J. A, S, B., part i, for 1898, p. 206. Other leading 
Persian authorities for the period arc the Akbarndma of Abu-lFazl, transl. 
by H. Beveridge, and various authors in jB. <f* D.,vols.iv, v; also Firishta, 
transl. by Briggs. Erskine’s History of India under Babnr and HumayUn, 
2 vols., 1854, is a valuable work on a large scale. Lane-Poole’s Bdbar, 
in Rulers of India, 1898, is an excellent and well-written little book, suffi- 
cient for most readers. The skeleton of the Sur history is presented by 
E. Thomas in Chronicles of the Pafhdn Kings of Delhi (1871). The story 
of the Sur kings needs to be worked out critically in detail. 


CHAPTER 2 

The Early European Voyages to and Settlements in India ; the East 
India Company from 1600 to 1708. 

The foreigners and the Mogul Empire. Inasmiu^h as the 
influence of European settlers on the coasts made itself felt in 
Indian politics from the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is 
desirable to take a comprehensive, although summary view of the 
steps by which the western powers acquired a footing in India, 
before we enter upon the detailed history of the Mogul empire, 
as established by Akbar, and maintained for a century after his 
death. That empire was much concerned with Portuguese, and 
to a less extent with British affairs from the beginningiof Jahto- 
gir’s reign. Even as early as the days of Humayun the king of 
Gujarat had found his advantage in engaging the aid of the 
foreigners. Akbar maintained frequent intercourse with Goa 
from the time of the conquest of Gujarat in 1573, and it is impossible 
to understand fully the history of his reign without a certain amount 
of knowledge concerning the intruders from the west whom he 
was so anxious to expel from his borders. In this chapter the 
narrative, necessarily much condensed, will be car.ried down to 
1708, the year in which the union of the rival English companies 
was completed, soon after the death of Aurangzeb, the last of the 
Great Moguls. The union of the companies, as Anderson observes, 
* is an epoch which properly closes the Early History of the Engliidi 
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in India It is convenient to give an outline of the whole story 
to that date in a single chapter, anticipating the narrative of the 
imperial history. 

The Arab monopoly of Indian trade. We have seen how 
extensive was the trade, both overland and maritime, maintained 
between India and the Roman Empire during the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, how that trade almost ceased in 
the fourth century, and revived to some extent in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. The Arab conquest of Egypt and Persia in the 
seventh century definitely closed the direct communication 
between Europe and India. Tlieuceforward all Indian wares 
which reached the West passed through Muhammadan hands, 
and so were transmitted from the markets of the Levant to Venice, 
which acquired enormous wealth and influence by its monopoly of 
Eastern commerce. 

Portug^uese Qscplpration of African coast. The Portuguese 
kings of the fifteenth century looked with envy on the riches of 
Venice, and eagerly desired to obtain a share in her profitable 
trade. Prince Henry the Navigator devoted his life to the dis- 
covery of a direct sea route from Portugal to India, and, when he 
died in 1460, his adventurous captains had succeeded in passing 
the river Senegal on the west coast of Africa. But much further 
effort was needed before the circumnavigation of Africa could be 
accomplished. Ultimately the feat was performed by Bartholomeu 
Diaz de Novaes, who was driven by storms considerably to the 
south of the Cape, and made land half-way between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Port Elizabeth. He sailed up the eastern coast 
suflieiently far to satisfy himself of its north-easterly trend and to 
be convinced that the long-sought route had been opened. He 
returned to Lisbon in December 1488. The year in which he rounded 
the Cape should be stated as 1487, in preference to the traditional 
date, 1486. 

Vasco da Gama's arrival at Calicut. The discovery was 
followed up ten years later by Vasco da Gama, who sailed iii July 

1497 with three tiny ships, none exceeding 120 tons, and, like his 
predecessor, worked round to the east coast of Africa. In April 

1498 he reached Melinda, 200 miles north of Zanzibar, and there 
obtained pilots competent to guide him to India. On May 20, 
1498, he ancKbred at Calicut, then governed by a Hindu prince 
known as the Zamorin, who ruled well a prosperous realm. The 
Zamorin was inclined to be friendly to the strangers, but the 
opposition of the Arab traders prevented da Gama from doing 
much business. After visiting Cannanore he went home and 
reached Lisbon at the end of August 1 499. 

Cabral's voy^e. Next year (1500) the king of Portugal 
dispatched a larger fleet under Pedro Alvares Cabral, who estab- 
lished a factory or agency at Calicut, and obtained good caries 
at Cannanore and Uochin, which were under Hindu rulers. The 
Portuguese, who hated all Musalmans and killed them without 
mercy, usually were on good terms with the Hindus. The king 
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of Portugal, with papal sanction, assumed the lofty style of ‘ Lord 
of the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India ’ — a proceeding which shows that his ambition 
was not limited solely to commercial gain. The resistance of the 
Arab Mappilah (Moplah) merchants to the iutrubion of their 
European rivals provoked horrid cruelties i)ractised in retaliation 
by the Portuguese commanders. 

de Almeida’s blue water ’ policy. Two rival polieics divided 
Portuguese opinion. Dom Francisco de Almeida, the first viceroy 
(1505-9), may be described as the leader of the ‘blue water’ school, 
lie disbelieved in the policy of multiplying settlements on land, 
holding that Portugal did not possess men enough to occupy 
many forts, and that such factories as might be established should 
rely for protection on Portuguese fleets in command of the sea. 
He regarded as visionary any idea of establishing a Portuguese 
empire in the* East, maintaining the doctrine that ‘the greater 
the number of fortresses you hold, the weaker will be your power ; 
let all our forces be on the sea. . . . Let it be known for certain 
that as long as you may be powerful at sea, you will hold India as 
yours ; and if you do not possess this power, little will avail you 
a fortress on shore.’ 

Albuquerque’s occupation policy. Affonso de Albuquerque, 
who succeeded de Almeida, with the rank of Governor, held 
different views, llis purpose was to found a Portuguese empire in 
the East. 

‘ His system ’, as Mr. Morse Stephens observes, ‘ rested on four main bases. 
He desired to occupy certain important points for trading purposes, and 
to rule them directly ; he desired to colonize the selected districts by 
encouraging mixed marriages with the native inhabitants ; where he eoiilu 
not conquer or colonize he desired to build fortresses ; and when this was 
impracticable he desired to induce the native monarchs to recognize the 
supremacy of the king of Portugal and to pay him tribute.’ 

The ability and strong character of Albuquerque induced the 
Home Government to sanction his policy. But it failed, partly from 
its inherent defects, partly from the extraordinary folly of the 
attitude adopted by the Portuguese Government after he was gone. 

Acquisition and government of Goa. In pursuit of his 
policy he effectively occupied the island of Goa — the principal port 
in tlie dominions of the Sultan of Bijapur — in 1510, and worked 
out a system of administration for the small District acquired, 
the first bit of Indian territory directly governed by Europeans 
since the t»me of Alexander the Great. All Muhammadans were 
excluded from oflicc. Portuguese oflicers were appointed as 
ThanadarSy each combining revenue and criminal jurisdiction, like 
an English District Officer, and assisted by Hindu clerks for whose 
educat ion he establ ished schools. He upheld the constitution of the 
ancient Hindu village communities, and enrolled native soldiers 
commanded by Hindu officers, the first ‘ sepoys ’. An interesting 
innovation was the abolition of suttee, a measure not carried out 
in TIritish India until 1820. 



MALACCA 




Albuquerque's designs. Albuquerque did not confine his 
attention to India. He aimed at depriving the Muhammadans, 
or Moors as he called them, of the whole trade between the East 
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ALBUQUERQUE. 

and Europe, and concentrating it in European hands. One valuable 
section of that trade, which came from the Spice Islands or Moluc- 
cas, lying between C'elebes and New Guinea, passed, along with 
the commerce of China and Japan, through the Straits of Malacca. 
Importance of Malacca. In those days the town of Malacca 
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on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, which possessed a good 
though shallow harbour, was the principal emporium of the trade 
with the Spice Islands and the Far East. In these latter times it 
has been eclipsed by both Penang and Singapore, so that it 
became for some years a little town, rarely visited by ships. 
The rubber industry has revived it. In 1511 its possession carried 
with it the control of a vast commerce. Penang and Singapore 
did not become important until the nineteenth century. At 
the time of Albuquerque’s attack Malacca was crowded by men 
of all the trading nations of the East, Arabs, Chinese, Javanese, 
Gujaratis from the west, and Bengalis from the east of India. 
Excepting the Muhammadans, whom he abhorred, Albuquerque 
showed favour to all those races. He indulged in the dream that 
the success of his enterprise would result in ‘ quenching the fire 
of this sect of Muhammad ’ and ‘ in the Moors resigning India 
altogether to our rule, for the greater part of them — or perliaps all 
of them — live upon the trade of this country, and are become 
great and rich, and lords of extensive treasures \ He held it to be 
‘ very certain thftt if we take this trade of Malacca away out of 
their hands, Cairo and Mecca will be entirely ruined, and to Venice 
will no spices be conveyed, except what her merchants go and buy 
in Portugal \ 

Exploration of the Spice Islands. When he had taken 
possession of the town in 1511 Albuquerque protected it by build- 
ing a fortress held by a garrison, which secured Portuguese rule 
for a hundred and thirty years, after which time the place 
passed into the hands of the Dutch. It finally became British 
territory in 1824. From Malacca Albuquerque dispatched an 
expedition to explore the Spice Islands. Meantime, during the 
great commander’s absence, Goa had been closely besieged by an 
army of the Sultan of BIjapur, supported by Turkish and Egyptian 
contingents. After hard fighting Albuquerque effected its relief 
in 1512. 

Attempt on Aden. One main object of Portuguese policy 
was the destruction of the trade carried on by Muhammadans in 
the Red Sea, and the Home Government strongly urged the effective 
prosecution of that purpose. Albuquerque attempted to take 
Aden but failed, and the Portuguese never succeeded in gaining 
a mastery over the navigation of the Red Sea. 

Occupation of Ormuz. Albuquerque was more successful in 
the Persian Gulf. Shortly before his death in 1615 he occupied 
the island of Ormuz (Hormuz) and built a fortress there. At 
that time the port of Ormuz rivalled Malacca in importance, and 
like it was thronged by traders of all nationalities. The Portuguese 
retained possession until 1622, when they were ousted by an 
expedition of English ships sent from Surat, and supported by 
a Fcrsian contingent. From that date Ormuz declined, and its 
trade passed to the new port of Bandar Abbas, not far distant* The 
place is now of little consequence, but still exports a considerable 
quantity of excellent haematite, or iron ore. 
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Policy of mixed marriages. Albuquerque’s policy of coloniza- 
tion by means of mixed marriages, which was peculiar to himself, 
deserves special notice. ‘ liis aim as Mr. Stephens observes, 
‘ was to form a population which should be at once loyal to Portugal 
and satisfied to remain in India for life.’ lie did not expect to 
be able to retain many of the officers, and chiefly devoted his efforts 
to the willing detention of gunners and artisans. He married 
them off by the hundred to Muhammadan and Hindu women, 
especially the widows of the Muhammadans whom he had slaugh- 
tered. The brides had to submit to baptism, but on the other 
hand, if they asked for the houses which had been in possession 
of their deceased fathers or husbands, he ordered that those should 
be given to them. 

He thus created the large class of Portuguese half-castes, often 
blacker in colour than ordinary Indians of full blood, who are now 
so numerous at Bombay and along the west coast. Most of these 
people have hardly a trace of the European about them, except 
high-sounding Portuguese names, and they devote themselves 
largely to domestic service. Their religion alone has prevented 
them from being absorbed 
into the mass of the popula- 
tion. Albuquerque did not 
foresee that his plan would 
produce a degenerate race 
absolutely destitute of the 
qualities to which Europeans 
owe their success in the world. 

Causes of declizie and 
fall of Portuguese power. 

The strange story of the de- Indo-Portuguese coin, 

dine and fall of the Portuguese 

dominion in the East, which was rapid, and, I may add, fully de- 
served, cannot be told in this work. The cruelty of the Portu- 
guese, especially to Muhammadans, was horrible, and Albuquerque 
himself did not hesitate to procure the poisoning of both the ^morin 
of Calicut and a Persian official at Ormuz. After Albuquerque’s 
death the Government of Portugal under the guidance of King 
John III, a bigoted fanatic, based its policy on a desire to make 
Christians by mir means or loul, rather than on political or com- 
mercial motives, and engaged in an insane attempt to force the 
natives of India to adopt Christianity. The Inquisition, which 
had been established at Goa in 1560, indulged from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in an atrocious religious persecution, 
torturing and burning relapsed converts and unlucky wretches 
supposed to be witches. Those measures alone were enough to 
rum the Portuguese design of creating an Indian dominion. The 
decay of the Portuguese empire in the East was hastened by other 
causes acting in a wider sphere. The local governments were utterly 
corrupt, the men were degraded by their marriages with native 
women, and the women were given up to debauchery. The 
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temporary union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal in 1580 
dragged the smaller country into the European quarrels of the 
larger, while Portugal, with its limited area and scanty population, 
lacked the resources to supply and control a distant empire. 
Thus the Portuguese rule on the coasts of the Eastern seas decayed 
as rapidly as it had grown, and the Portuguese settlements fell 
an easy prey to their Dutch and English rivals. Portuguese India 
now consists of three small settlements — Goa, 1,801 square miles ; 
Daman, 100 miles N. of Bombay, 140 square miles ; and the 
island of Diu, in the south of Kathiawar, 20 square miles. In 
Africa Portugal has Portuguese E. Africa on the Zambesi and 
Limpopo, with Portuguese Guinea on the Guinea coast; as well 
as Macao in China. 


Dutch and English rivalry with the Portuguese. The 

Dutch and English almost simultaneously took measures to contest 
the claim of Portugal to the monopoly of Oriental commerce, and 
from the moment they api)eared on the scene at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the Portuguese were unable to resist 
them effectually. One after another most of the Indian settlements 
fell into their hands, and, in the first instance, passed into Dutch 
possession. The English then, in due course, took the place of 
the Dutch. Goa, it is true, escaped actual capture, although it 




was often blockaded by Dutch 
fleets ; but its importance had 
dwindled so steadily after the de- 
struction of Vijayahagar in 1565 
that in the seventeenth century 
it did not much matter who 
held it. 

Dutch control of the Spice 
Islands and Far East trade. 


Indo-Diitch coin. The United East India Company 

of the Netherlands, formed in 
1602, promptly sent out large fleets. Batavia in Java, founded 
in 1619, became the head-quarters of the Company’s operations. 
It is still the capital of the Dutch East Indies. The capture of 
Malacca from tlie Portuguese in 1641 gave the control of the 
commerce of the Spice Islands and the Far East to Holland, 
while during the twenty years between 1688 and 1658 Ceylon 
passed from Portuguese info Dutch hands. 

Dutch settlements in India. The settlements of the Hollanders 
on the coasts of India, although numerous, were never individually 
considerable or important. Their first fort on the mainland of 
India was built at Pulicat, north of Madras, in 1609. From 1660 
their principal station was Negapatam on the Madras coast. The 
attention of the Dutch Company was chiefly devoted to Java 
and the Spice Islands. The notorious massacre of Amboyna in 
1628, when a number of Englishmen and Japanese were cruelly 
tortured and executed, effectually checked British comj>etition in 
that region, Cromwell, thirty-one years later, exacted an indemnity 
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from Holland, and at the same lime asserted by treaty with 
Portugal the British right to share in the trade. The Dutch, 
however, continued to be supreme in the Malay Archipelago, 
The Hollanders never acquired any formidable military power in 


India, so that the English in the course of the wars of the eighteenth 
century and the early years of the nineteenth 
found little difficulty in obtaining possession 
of the Duteh Indian settlements. / 

Danish settlements. The Danish settle- \((y 1 

ments demand a passing notice. A Danish 
East India Company was established in 1616, 


and four years later (1620) the factory at Indo-Danish coin. 
Tranquebar on the cast coast was founded. 


The principal settlement of the Danes at Serampore near Calcutta 
dates from about 1676. The Danish factories, which were not im- 


portant at any time, were sold to the British Government in 1845. 

French settlements. The French appeared late on the scene, 
their ollicial organization, ‘ La Compagnic des Indes having been 
established in 1664. Their principal set- 
tlement, Pondicherry, founded ten years 
later,still is a moderately prosperous town. 

The French never succct'ded in capturing 
a large share of the Indian trade, and 
•their settlements never received sullicient 



steady supjiort from home. The lie- Indo-Frcnch coin, 
public still possesses Pondicherry, Chan- 

dernagore near Calcutta, and several smaller settlements of no 
political significance. 

The struggle between the English and French for supremacy in 
the peninsula during the second half of the eighteenth century will 
be narrated in due course as partK>f the general history of India. 
First Charter of the East India Company. The glorious 


victory over the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 stimulated 
British maritime enterprise, 
and suggested plans for claim- 
ing a share in the lucrative 
commerce of the Eastern 
seas. Those plans assumed 
definite form on the last day 
of 1 600 when Queen Elizabeth 



granted a charter with rights portciillis coin of Elizabctli, for India, 
of exclusive trading to the 

Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading into 
the East Indies \ 


The Separate Voyages. The early ‘ Separate Voyages * organized 
by the Company were directed chiefly to the Spice Islands rather 
than to India. They were called Separate Voyages because each 
venture was arranged by a body of individual subscribers, who 
divided the profits among themselves* Joint stock enterprises 
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began in 1612. A ship of the Third Separate Voyage in 1008 
reached Surat and did some trade, but Portuguese opposition was 
strong ; and it was not until 1612 that the English obtained by 
treaty with the Mogul governor of Gujarat the right to trade at 
Surat, Cambay, and two other places. 

After a fierce sea-fight in that year the British established their 
position in spite of the Portuguese, and founded a factory at 
Surat protected by an imperial Jarman, Surat thus became the 
seat of a presidency of tlie East India Com])any, which in time 
developed into the Presidency of Bombay and the British empire 
in India. The Dutch also had a factory in Surat. 

English capture of Ormuz. In 1615 the English again defeated 
the Portuguese at sea, and their capture of Ormuz in 1622, with the 
aid of a Persian military force, so weakened the Portuguese power 
that thenceforward they had little to fear from Portugal. 

Embassy of Sir T. Roe. In 1615 James I sent Sir Thomas 
Roe as his ambassador to the Emperor Jahangir. During his stay 
of about three years in India, Sir Thomas, although he could not 
obtain all he asked for, succeeded in securing important privileges 
for his countrymen. From time to time British adventurers 
established many factories or trading stations at various points 
along the western coast, including one at iVnjengo in Travancore. 
But their activity was not confined to that coast, the more easily 
accessible. • 

Settlements on Bay of Bengal. In the course of a few years 
they made their way into the Bay of Bengal, and founded factories. 
One of the earliest, built about 1625, was at Armagaon in the 
Nellore District, but the settlement at Masulipatam had been 
founded a few years before that date. The first fortification was at 
Armagaon, where the ruins of the Company’s fort still exist. 

Foundation of Madras. Business at Masulipatam and Ar- 
magaon was so hampered by the exactions of the local rulers 
that Mr. Francis Day, the Agent at Masulipatam, was directed 
to see if he could buy or rent a piece of land within the limits of 
which the Company’s merchants might work without hindrance. 
The old Portuguese settlement at San Thorne near ^Madras was 
then in very low water, and the poverty-stricken Portuguese half- 
caste residents, who had lost most of their trade, were willing to 
welcome Mr. Day and his colleagues. The place possessed a fort, 
which Day probably could have rented if he pleased. But, on 
thinking the matter over, he preferred a site where he should be 
independent. Accordingly, with the help of the friendly local 
Portuguese, he arranged to rent a strip of land to the north of 
San Thom^, about a mile broad and four miles long. 

‘ It had nothing apparently to commend it. It was devoid of beauty of 
setmery, and had no harbour, although there was good anchorage in its 
roads. It was nothing but a dreary waste of sand, on which a monstrous 
sea broke in a double line of surf, giving it an inhospitable look, which it 
retains to the present day.* 

The evil-smelling Cooiim river protected it from unwelcome 
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visitors. On this unpromising spot Day resolved to build. lie 
rented the land for a payment of about £600 a year. The agreement 
was recorded early in 1039, as customary, on a gold plate, which 
was lost afterwards, as well as other similar documents, perhaps 
when the French took Madras in 1746. Thus England acquired 
her first proprietary holding on Indian soil, and the foundation of 
the Presidency of Madras was laid. The grantor was a chief 
subordinate to the Raja of Chandragiri, the re[)rcsentative of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty. Day lost no tirtie in starting the necessary 
buildings for the accommodation of his people and erecting a fort, 
to whicli latter step the Directors at home strongly objected. That 
fort, named after the patron saint of England, still gives its official 
designation to Madras as the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

Foundation of Calcutta. Truculent and masterful Job 
Charnock, ‘always a faithful man to the Company’, founded 
Calcutta on an equally unpromising site in August 1690. He had 
been turned out of Bengal some two years earlier by the Mogul 
officers, as a consequence of Sir Josiah Child’s foolish war with 
Aurangzeb, but being invited to return by the reigning Nawab, 
Ibrahim Khan, accepted the invitation, and, landing with a guard 
of only thirty soldiers, doggedly set to work building and fortifying 
on the mud flat assigned to him. That was the beginning of 
Fort William — so called after William III — and also of the Presi- 
dency of Fort William or Bengal. 

Acquisition of Bombay. Bombay was acquired by the Crown 
in 1661 as part of the dowry of Catharine of Braganza, queen 
of Charles II. The cession was made by the Portuguese in order 
to secure English support against the Dutch. A few years later the 
king, who had failed to ap- 
preciate the value of the ac- 
quisition, granted the island 
to the East India Company 
in return for the trifling sum 
of ten pounds a year. 

Gerald Aun'gier. The 
real founder of the city was 
the early governor, Gerald 
Aungier (1669-77), who fore- 
saw the future greatness of Early Bombay coin, 

his charge, declaring that it 

was ‘the city which by God’s assistance is intended to be built’. 
Aungier, although rarely mentioned in the current general his- 
tories, was one of the noblest of the founders of the Indian empire. 
He is described as being ‘ a chivalric and intrepid man ... a gen- 
tleman well qualified for governing ’, who made it his ‘ daily study 
to advance the Company's interest and the good and safety of 
the people under him ’. His grave at Surat, to which Bombay 
was subordinate in his time, is marked by a tablet. 

Keigwin’s rebellion. The military revolt of Captain Keigwin 
at Bombay in 1683 was a curious incident. The gallant captain. 
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who really was a loyal subject, was driven into rebellion by the 
tyranny of John Child, the President of Surat, who carried out 
the policy of his influential chief and namesake, Sir Josiah Child, 
in London. The rebels declared that ‘ we are therefore resolved 
not to suffer these abuses any longer, but revolt to His Majesty, 
taking all into our possession for his use’. Keigwin held Bombay 
for a year, governing it well and honestly. He then surrendered the 
island peacefully on honourable terms to a king’s olfieer. Keigwin 
died in 1090 as an olFieer and a gentleman, bravely leading his men 
to an attack on one of the West India islands. The statement 
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made in a multitude of books that the two Childs were brothers 
is erroneous. They do not appear to have been related in any 
way. After the rebellion Bombay became the head-quarters of 
the English in western India instead of Surat. The Bombay terri- 
tory, however, did not attain much importance until the time of 
Warren Hastings. The noble harbour could not be fully utilized 
until the passage of the Western Ghats had become practicable. 

The United Company. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century the East India Company encountered much opposition 
in England, which resulted in the formation of a rival body entitled 
‘The English Company trading to the East Indies’. The old 
company was brought to the brink of ruin. But its Directors 
were full of light, and declared that ‘two East India Companies in 
England could no more subsist without destroying one the other, 
than two kings, at the same time regnant in one kingdom \ 
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After much bitter and undignified quarrelling in both England 
and India an agreement was arranged in 1702. The difficult 
financial questions at issue were finally set at rest in 1708 by the 
award of Lord Gk)dolphin, with the result that the rivals were 
combined in a single body styled ‘ The United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies The United 
Company thus formed is the famous corporation which acquired the 
sovereignty of India during the century extending from 1757 to 1858. 

Failure of Portug^uese, Dutch, and French. The Portuguese, 
who had the advantage of the start in the race for the control of 
the Indian trade, deservedly lost everything from causes sufficiently 
obvious, which have been already indicated. The Dutch never 
seriously directed their attention to India proper, preferring to 
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gather riches by their monopoly of the trade of the Archipelago 
and Spice Islands. The French entered the field too late, and failed 
to show sufficient enterprise or to receive adequate backing from 
their government at home. The English proved their superiority 
at sea against all comers from an early date. Their commercial 
affairs in India were looked after by agents often of dubious 
character, but always daring, persistent, and keen men of business. 
The trade was supported from the first by the efforts of the home 
government. 

During the time of the Great Moguls the British territory in 
India was of negligible area, comprising only a few square miles 
in the island of Bombay, Madras city, and three or four other 
localities. But even then the prowess of their sea captains had 
made their nation a power in Indian politics. Half a century after 
the death of Aurangzeb, when rich Bengal was acquired, nothing, 
not even an Act of Parliament, could stop the masters of the sea 
and the Gangetic valley from becoming the rulers of India. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut 

Portuguese conquest of Goa .... 

Death of Albuquerque ..... 

Trade of Goa injured by destruction of Vijayanagar 

Union of crowns of Spain and I*ortugal 

Defeat of the Spanish Armada .... 

Charter to E. I. Co. of merchants of London 


. May 1498 
. 1510 

. 1515 

. 1565 

. 1580 

. 1588 

Deo. 31, 1600 


United E. 1. Co. of the Netherlands . 

Accession of Jahangir ..... 

Third ‘ Separate Voyage * ; Capt. Hawkins at Surat 
Joint stock voyages began ; English factory established 
Portuguese defeated at sea .... 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe . • ^ • 

Danish settlement at Tranquebar 
Capture of Ormuz by English and Persians 
Massacre of Amboyna .... 

Early English factories on Eastern coast « 

Death of Jahangir ; accession of Shahjahan 
Grant of site of Madras .... 


at 


. 1602 
. 1605 

. 1608 
Surat ; 

. 1612 
1615-18 
. 1620 
. 1622 
. 1623 

1625-34 
1627-8 
March 1, 1640 


Accession of Aurangzeb .... 
Cession of Bombay ; charter of Charles II . 
French ‘ Compagnie des Indes ’ established . 
Gerald Aungier at Bombay 
Pondicherry founded .... 
War of E. I, Co. with Aurangzeb 
Calcutta founded ..... 


1658-9 
. 1661 
. 1064 

1669-77 
. 1074 

1685-7 
. 1090 


The new ‘ English Company trading to the East Indies ’ 

Union of the new and old companies .... 

Lord Godolphin’s award ; the ‘ United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies * 


1698 

1702 

1708 


Authorities 

Innumerable books might be cited. The slight sketch in this chapter 
is based chiefly on the summary in 1. G, (1907), chap, ii ; H. Morse 
Stephens, Albuquerque {Rulers of India, 1892), an excellent book ; Fonseca, 
Sketch of the City of Goa (Bombay, 1878), ‘a most carefully compiled 
volume ’ ; White way, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India (West- 
minster, 1899) ; Malabari, Bombay in the Making (I^ondon, 1910) ; 
Anderson, The English in Western India (Bombay and London, 1854) ; 
Strachey, Kelvin's Rebellion (Clarendon Press, 1916), a first-rate and 
most entertaining book ; Penny, Fort St, George^ Madras (London, 1900) ; 
and Bruce, Annals of the E, 1, Co, (London, 1810). 

Numerous references will be found in the works mentioned. An immense 
mass of unworked material is buried in the three series of volumes contain- 
ing documents relating to the E. I. Co., published by the Clarendon Press 
at various dates, and mostly edited by Mr. William Foster and Miss 
Sainsbury. For foundation of Madras see W. Foster, The Founding of 
Fort St, George (Eyre & Spottiswoodc, 1902) ; and Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras (Murray, 1913). 
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CHAPTER 3 

Akbar, 1555-1003. 

Humayfln^s sons. When Humayun died he left two sons, 
Akbar, tlie elder, aged thirteen, and Muhammad Ilakim, the 
younger, who was more than two years junior to his half-brother. 
The Kabul province remained nominally in the charge of the 
younger prince, and, although regarded officially as a dependency 
of Ilindostan, was ordinarily administered as an independent 
principality. Akbar, at the time of his father’s death, was in camp 
with his guardian, Bairam Khan the Turkoman, engaged in the 
pursuit of Slier Shah’s nephew, Sikandar Sur, who had collected 
a force in the Panjab and sought to win the crown for himself. 

Enthronement of Akbar. Arrangements having been made 
to conceal Humayun’s decease for a time sufficient to allow of 
the peaceful proclamation of Akbar’s accession, the enthronement 
of the heir was dulj^ effected at Kalanaur, in the Gurdaspur District, 
on February 14, 1556. The brick platform and seat used in the 
ceremony still exist and are now reverently preserved. But the 
enthronement ceremony merely registered the claim of Humayun’s 
son to succeed to the throne of Hindustan. The deceased monarch 
never had had really assured possession of his kingdom, and during 
his brief second reign of a few months was in the position of an 
adventurer who had secured a momentary military success. He 
could not be regarded as an established legitimate sovereign. 
In fact, as already observed, the representatives of his great rival 
Sher ShMi had claims quite as strong as those of Akbar to the 
lordship of Hindustan. 

Two Stir claimants. At that moment the effective claimants 
representing the Sur dynasty were two nephews of Slier Shah. 
The first of the two. King Muhammad Shah Adil or Adall, had 
actually succeeded for a time in establishing himself as the successor 
of Sher Shah’s son, Islam Shah, who had died in 1554. But at 
the time of Humayun’s fatal accident he had retired to the eastern 
provinces and was residing at Chunar, near Mirzapur. Sher Shah’s 
other nephew, Sikandar, as already mentioned, was in the Panjab 
engaged in operations on his own behalf. 

HemA, a third claimant. King Adali’s interests in the north 
were in the charge of his capable Hindu minister and general, 
Hemu, a trader or Baniya by birth, who had already won many 
victories for his master. Hemu, advancing through Gwalior, 
occupied both Agra and Delhi, thus gaining a very important 
advantage. Tardi Beg, who had been entrusted by the Protector, 
Bair&m Khan, with the defence of Delhi, failed in his duty, and 
allowed the city to fall into the enemy’s hands. For that offence he 
was executed by order of Bairam Khan. The punishment, although 
inflicted in an irregular fashion without trial, was necessary and 
substantially just. 
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Hemu, after his occupation of Delhi, bethought himself that 
he was in possession of a powerful army, many elephants, and much 
treasure, while his sovereign was far away in Chunar. He came 
to the conclusion that he had better claim the throne for himself 
rather than on behalf of Adall. Accordingly, he secured the support 
of the Afghan contingents by liberal dpnatives, and ventured to 
assume royal state under the style of Raja Bikramajit or Vikrama- 
ditya, a title borne by several renowned Hindu kings in ancient 
times. He thus became Akbar’s most formidable competitor, while 
both Adall and Sikandar Sur dropped into the background for th^e 
moment. 

Second battle of Pauipat. Bairam Khan, with Akbar, 
advanced through Thanesar to the historic plain of Panii)at, where, 
thirty years earlier, Babur had routed and slain Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodi. Hemu approached the same goal from the west. The 
Hindu general, although he had the misfortune to lose his park 
of artillery in a preliminary engagement, possessed a powerful 
host of 1,500 war elephants on which he relied, and was in command 
of troops far superior in number to those of his adversary. 

The armies met in battle on November 5, 1556. At first Hemu 
was successful on both wings. Probably he would have been the 
victor but for the accident that he was hit in the eye bv an arrow 
and rendered unconscious. His army, when deprived or its leader, 
the sole reason for its existence, dispersed at once. Bairam Khw 
and Akbar, who had left the conduct of the battle to subordinate 
officers, rode up from the rear. Their helpless dying opponent 
was brought before them. The Protector desired his royal ward 
to earn the coveted title of GhazI by slaying the infidel with his 
ovm hand. The boy, naturally obeying the instruction of his 
guardian, smote the prisoner on the neck with his scimitar, and 
the bystanders finished off the victim. The commonly accepted 
story that young Akbar exhibited a chivalrous unwillingness to 
strike a wounded prisoner is a later, courtly invention. HSmQ’a 
head was sent to Kabul and his trunk was gibbeted on one of the 
gates of Delhi. A tower was built with the heads of the slain, 
according to the ghastly custom of the times. 

Famine, 155^6. During the years 1555 and 1556 the upper 
provinces of India, and more especially the Agra and Delhi terri** 
tories, suffered from an appalling famine due primarily to the 
failure of rain and much aggravated by the long continued opera* 
tions of pitiless armies. Hemu had displayed the most brutal 
indifference to the sufferings of the people, and had pampered his 
elephants with rice, sugar, and butter, while men and women ate 
one another. He deserved his fate. 

End of the Sur dynasty. The victors pressed the pursuit of 
the broken foe and promptly occupied both Agra and Delhi. 
During the year 1557 the pretensions of the Siir family to the 
sovereignty of Hindustan came to an end. Sikandar Sur, who 
surrendered, was generously treated and provided with a fief in 
the eastern provinces* King Adall made no attempt to dispute t}io 
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verdict of the sword at Panipat. He remained in the east, and was 
killed in a conflict with the King of Bengal. Akbar’s position as 
the successor of Huinayun was thus unchallenged, although he 
had still much fighting to do before he attained a position as good 
as that occupied by his father during his first reign. 

Progress of reconquest. In the course of the years 1558-60 
the recovery of the Mogul dominion in Hindostan progressed by 
the occupation of Gwalior, the strong fortress of Central India, 
Ajmer, the key of northern Rajputana, and the Jaunpur province 
in the east. An attempt on the Rajput castle of Ranthambhor 
failed for the moment, to be renewed successfully a few years 
later. Preliminary arrangements for the conquest of Malwa 
were interrupted by the events connected with Akbar’s assumx>tion 
of personal rule and the dismissal of Bairam Khan, his guardian 
and Protector. 

Dismissal of Bairam Khan. Early in 1560 the young 
sovereign, then in his eighteenth year, began to feel galled by the 
tutelage of his guardian, who was a masterful man, i)rone to exert 
his authority without much regard for other people’s feelings. 
Akbar’s natural impatience was encouraged by Hamida Bano 
Begam, his mother; by Maham Anaga, chief of the nurses and 
ranking as a foster-mother of the sovereign ; by her son, Adham 
Khan ; and by Shihabii-d din, her relative, the governor of Delhi. 
All those personages, who had much influence over Akbar, disliked 
Bairam Khan for reasons of their own. In the spring of 1560 
Akbar dismissed the Protector from office and announced his 
intention of taking the reins of government into his own hands. 
Bairam Khan, after some hesitation, submitted to the royal 
commands, and started for Mecca as ordered. But, on second 
thoughts, being angered because he was hustled on his way by an 
ungrateful upstart named Pir Muhammad, he rebelled, although 
in a half-hearted fashion, lie was defeated in the Panjab and again 
compelled to submit. Akbar treated the ex-regent with generosity 
and allowed him to proceed on his journey towards Mecca with 
all ceremonial honour. Bairam Khan reached Patan in GujarSt, 
where he was murdered by a private enemy in January 1561. 
His little son, Abdurrahim, was saved, and lived to become the 
principal nobleman in the empire. The intrigue against the 
Regent was engineered by a court clique who desired his destruction. 
Akbar at that time was under petticoat government and had little 
concern with state affairs. His personal conduct in the affair 
shows a generous temper, so far as appears. The faults of Bairam 
Kh&n certainly deserved indulgence from Akbar, who, like his 
father, was indebted for his throne to the loyalty of the Turkoman. 

Petticoat government, 1560-2. The next two years are 
the most discreditable in Akbar’s life. The young monarch, as 
his biographer repeatedly observes, remained behind the veil’, 
and seemed to care for* nothing but sport. He manifested no 
interest in the affairs of his kingdom, which he left to be mismanaged 
by unscrupulous women, aided by Adham Khan, Pir Muhammi^, 

im N 
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and other men equally devoid of scruple. The conquest of Malwa, 
entrusted to Adham Khan and Pir Muhammad, was effected with 
savage cruelty to which Akbar made no objection. The fortress 
of Mirtha (Merta) in Rajput ana was taken in 1562. 

Emancipation of Akbar. The emancipation of Akbar from 
a degrading tutelage came in May 1562. His appointment in the 
previous November of Shamsu-d din as prime minister was ex- 
tremely distasteful to Maham Anaga and her friends, who feared 
that their ill-used power might slip from their hands. Adham 
Khan one day swaggered into the palace where the prime minister 
was at work and stabbed him to death. Akbar, hearing the noise, 
came out from an inner apartment and narrowly escaped injury 
from tile ruflian murderer. But a stunning blow from the heavy 
royal fist felled the traitor, who was then hurled from the battle- 
ments, thus suffering in a summary fashion the just penalty of 
his crime. From that time Akbar was a free man, although the 
final emancipation was deferred until two years later (1564), 
when he inflicted equally summary and just punishment on 
another murderer, his mother’s brother, a half-insane monster 
named Khwaja Muazzani. 

Political state of India. The political divisions of India as 
they existed in 1561 or 1562, when Akbar had reigned for five 
or six years, are exhibited in the map, and explained in the state- 
ment facing it. 

Reforms. At a very early stage in his career he realized 
thoroughly that it was no longer possible for the Padshah of 
Hindostan to be the king of the Muslim minority only. His throne, 
if it was to be firmly established, must rest on the broad foundation 
of general loyalty, accorded willingly by Hindus and Musalmans 
alike. That resolve, involving a policy the exact contrary of that 
pursued by Firoz Shah Tughlak and most of the other' Sultans, 
appears to have been the personal act of Akbar, the result of his 
own meditations, and not of outside suggestion. In pursuance 
of his new policy he made his first marriage with a Hindu princess 
early in 1562, some months before the execution of Adham Khan. 
The lady honoured was a daughter of Raja .Bihar Mall of Amber 
or Jaipur, and became the mother of the Emperor Jahangir. The 
marriage secured the loyalty and support of the powerful Jaipur 
faniily for several generations. Marriages with princesses of other 
Rajput states followed in later years. At this period (1562-4) 
Akbar effected several important reforms. He abolished the taxes 
on Hindu pilgrims ; forbade the enslavement of prisoners of war, 
thereby reversing the policy of Firoz Shah Tughlak ; and also 
remitted the jizya or poll-tax on non-Muslims, It may be that 
the royal orders were not invariably acted on, and that local 
magnates at a distance from the capital often ignored the innova- 
tions ; but, however that may be, Akbar deserves immense credit 
for the originality and courage which prompted his orders. The 
reforms were his own 4 dq|£lg, carried out many years before he 
came under the influence of Abu-1 Fazl and the other persona 
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whose names are associated with his later policy in matters of 
religion. 

From March 1564, when Khwaja Muazzam suffered his well- 
earned punishment and Akbar was in his twenty -second year, he 
had become thorouglily emancipated from the control of the ladies 
of the household and the corrupt men through whom tliey acted. 
His policy for the forty-one remaining years of his reign was 
his own. 

The ambition of Akbar. Akbar, one of the most ambitious 
of n/ien, who loved power and wealth, brooking no rival near his 
throne, now set himself to effect the systematic subjugation of 
north-western and central India, to be followed later by the con- 
quest of the west, east, and south. His designs were purely 
aggressive, his intention being to make himself the unquestioned 
lord paramount of India, and to suppress the independence of 
every kingdom within the reach of his arm. He carried out that 
policy with unflinching tenacity until January 1601, when the 
mighty fortress of Aslrgarh, his last acquisition, passed into his 
hands. Circumstances beyond his control prevented him from 
continuing his career of conquest until his death in October 1605. 

He began by encouraging a great noble, Asaf Khan (I), governor 
of Kara and the eastern provinces, to destroy the independence of 
Gondwana, equivalent to the northern portion of the present 
Central Provinces, then governed by the Dowager Rani Durgavati, 
an excellent princess, with whose administration no fault could be 
found. She was driven to her death, her country was overrun, and 
the wealth accumulated in the course of centuries was plundered 
without mercy. Her independence was her only fault. Injudicious 
flatterers of Akbar have printed much canting nonsense about his 
supposed desire to do good to the conquered peoples by his annexa- 
tions. He never canted on the subject himself, or made any secret 
of the fact that he regarded as an offence the independence of 
a neighbour. ‘ A monarch ’, he said, ‘ should be ever intent on 
conquest, otherwise his neighbours rise in arms against him. The 
army should be exercised in warfare, lest from want of training 
they become self-indulgent.’ Throughout his reign he acted con- 
sistently on those avowed principles. 

Hebellions. The acquisition of the leading fortresses was an 
essential preliminary for securing the firm grasp of the imperial 
government on Hindostan or upper India. Gw^ior, Chunar, and 
Mirths, had been acquired early in the reign. The next object of 
attack was Chitor in the territory of the Sisodia Rana of Mewar 
in RSjputHna, now better known as the Udaipur State. Some 
delay in the execution of the Padsh&h’s ambitious projects was 
caused by the outbreak of several rebellions headed by Uzbeg 
officers, who disliked Akbar’s Persianized ways, and would have 
preferred Kamran’s son, his cousin, to occupy the throne. In 
1565 Akbar felt bound, as a matter of state necessity, to order 
the private execution of that cousin in order to prevent him from 
being used as a pretender. The act was the first of the long series 
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INDIA IN 1561 

When Akbar ascended the throne in January 1556 he possessed no 
definite territory. Five years later he held firmly the Pan jab, with the 
Multan district ; the basin of the (>an^s and Jumna as far east as PraySg 
(later known as Allahabad), and also Gwalior in Central India, and Ajm€r 
in Rajasthan. The Kabul territory (excluding Kandahar with its dej>en- 
dencies, then in Persian hands, see liaverty. Notes on AJf^harustan, pp. 592, 
600) was governed in practical independence by the guardians of AkbaFs 
younger half-brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. The various Himalayan 
States, including Kashmir, were completely independent. Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa were under the government of an Afghan prince, Siilaiman 
Kararani. Orissa then meant the modern Midnaporc, Puri, Katak (Cut- 
tack), and Balasorc Districts. The numerous chiefs in Rajasthan or Raj- 
putana, Sind, and the extensive wild country now forming the Central 
Provinces, Chutia Nagpur, and Orissa Tributary States, recognized no 
man as master. Gujarat, which had been occupied by Akbar’s father, 
Humayun, was ruled by a Muhammadan dynasty, as was MalwS. The 
five kingdoms of the Deccan plateau, namelyj Ahmadnagar, Birgr (Berar), 
Bldar, Bijapur, and Golkonda, constituted out of fragments of the Bahmani 
Empire, were autonomous under Musalman dynasties, constantly at war 
one with another or with Vijayanagar. The boundaries frequently changed. 
Bijapur was the most powerful of the five States. The small Muhammadan 
principality of Khandesh in the valley of the Tapti was practically inde- 
pendent. The whole peninsular area to the south of the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra rivers was under the lordship of the Hindu kings of Vija- 
yanagar. 

The Portuguese were strongly established on the western coast in 
fortified settlements taken from the Sultans of the Deccan, and situated 
at Goa, with a considerable territory attached ; Chaul, Bombaim (Bombay) 
with neighbouring places ; Basscin (sec Malabari, Bombay in the Makings 
1910, p. 21) ; Dam^n, and Diu, Their fleet controlled the mercantile 
and pilgrim traffic of the Arabian Sea and Persian Gulf. No other European 
power had gained any footing on the soil of India, and no Englishman 
had even landed in the country. All delineations of frontiers and boundaries 
necessarily are merely approximate. The boundaries of the Sultanates 
of the Deccan are taken from Sewell’s map in A Forgotten Empire (1900), 
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of similar executions which have stained the annals of the Mogul 
dynasty. The rebellions of Khan Zaman and the other Uzbeg 
chiefs came to an end in 1567, leaving Akbar free to prepare for 
the siege of Chitor. He deeply resented the independent position 
assumed by the Rana, who was acknowledged universally to 
be the head of the Rajput clans. His family never allowed a 
daughter to enter the Mogul palace. Udai Singh, the reigning 
Rana in 1567, unfortunately was a coward, unworthy of his noble 
ancestry, but his personal unworthiness did not prevent his brethren 
from organizing a gallant defence. 

Siege of Chitor. The siege of Cliitor, the most famous and 
dramatic military operation of the reign, lasted from October 20, 
1567, to February 23, 1568, and would have lasted much longer 
had not Akbar by a lucky shot killed Jaimall, the chieftain who 
was the soul of the defence, having assumed the place which the 
recreant Rana should liave occupied. The garrison abandoned 
all hope when deprived of their leader. The women were immolated 
on funeral pyres to save them from dishonour, a dread rite known 
as jauhar, and usually practised by Rajputs when hard pressed. 
The clansmen of the regular garrison threw themselves on the 
MoguUs’words and perished fighting. Akbar was so enraged by 
the fierce resistance that he massacred 30,000 of the country people 
who had taken part in the defence. 

The gates of the fortress were taken off their hinges and removed 
to Agra. The huge ^ttlcdrums which used to proclaim for miles 
around the exit ana entrance of the princes, and the massive 
candelabra which lighted the shrine of the Great Mother also were 
carried away to adorn the halls of the victor. Chitor was left 
desolate, so that in the eighteenth century it became the haunt of 
tigers and other wild beasts. In these latter days it has partially 
recovered, and the lower town is now a prosperous little place 
with a railway station. 

Fate of Rajputana. The fall of Chitor, followed in the next 
year (1569) by that of Ranthambhor, made Akbar master of 
Rajputana, although not in full sovereignty. The clans of Mewar 
never submitted to him, and he had to fight them from time to time 
during the greater part of his reign. But no doubt remained that 
the Mogul had become the paramount power over his Rajpfit 
neighbours. Most of the princes were content to receive official 
appointments as salaried dignitaries of the empire, and several 
gave daughters in marriage to the emperor, Rfijputana or 
Rfijasthan was reckoned as a province or Suba with the head- 
quarters at Ajmer, and the chivalry of the lor most 

part became devoted soldiers of the radshah. 

The strong fortress of Kalanjar in Bundelkhand to the south 
of the Jumna opened its gates in 1569, the year in which Rantham- 
bhor was taken. 

Akbar was thus left at liberty to indulge his ambition in other 
directions, and to extend his "conquests as far as the Arabian 
Sea on the west and the Bay of Bengal on the east. 
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Akbar's love of art. The activity of Akbar’s versatile mind 
was never limited to the business of war and conquest. As early 
as his seventh regnal year he had taken pains to ]|^equisition the 
services of Tansen, the best singer in India, and he always retained 
an intelligent interest in music. Every form of art also attracted 
him, and as a boy he had learned the elements of drawing and 
painting under two renowned artists. He commemorated the 
gallantry of Jaimall and Patta,'lhe heroes of Chitor, by causing 
their efligies to be carved and set on stone elephants placed at the 
gate of the Agra fort. 

BuildingB. He loved building and possessed excellent taste 
in architecture. The magnificent stone-faced walls of the Agra 
Fort were begun in 1565, and hundreds of buildings modelled on the 
designs of Bengal and Gujarat architects were erected within the 
precincts. Most of them were pulled down by Shahjahan, whose 
pan ons of taste differed. The palace-city of Fathpur-Sikrl, twenty- 
three miles to the west of Agra, was begun in 1569, and finished 
about six or seven years later. It became the royal residence in 
1570 or 1571. 

Akbar's sons. Akbar, having had the misfortune to lose 
at least two infant children while living at Agra, came to regard 
that place as unlucky. A famous Muslim holy man, Shaikh 
Salim C'hishtI, who dwelt among the rocks at Slkrl, promised the 
emperor three sons who should survive. The prophecy was ful- 
filled. The eldest, born in August 1569, and named Prince Salim, in 
honour of the saint, became the Emperor Jahangir in due course. 
Murad, the second prince, born in 1570, died from the effects of 
intemperance, about six years prior to his father’s decease. The 
third son, Daniyal, met the same fate, some four years later than 
his brother. 

Fathpur-SIkri. The emperor, believing that the neighbourhood 
of SIkri, where the saint dwelt, would be lucky for himself, resolved 
to build a vast mosque there for the use of the Shaikh, and beside 
it a palace and royal residence, equipped with all the conveniences 
thought necessary in that age and adorned with all the resources 
of art. 

After the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 the new city was named 
Fathabad or Fathpur, ‘Victory town’. In order to distinguish 
it from many other places of the same name it is usually known 
as Fathpur-SIkri. The great mosque is still perfect, and several 
of the more important palace buildings, now carefully conserved, 
are almost uninjured. They are constructed of the local red sand- 
stone, a fine durable building material. Artists from all countries 
accessible to Akbar were collected to decorate the buildings with 
carving and frescoes. Most of the carving has escaped damage, 
but few f^ragments of painting survive. 

Fatlmur-Sfkrl was occupied as the capital of the empire for only 
about fifteen years from 1570 to 1585, when Akbar went north and 
quitted his fantastic city for ever, excepting a passing visit in 
3601. The latest building of importance is the Buland Darwaza 
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or l4ofty Portal of the mosque, erected in 1575-6, probably as a 
triumphal arch to commemorate the conquest of Gujarat. 

Gujarat. The rich province known as Gujarat, lying between 
Malwa and the Arabian Sea, had been held by Humayun for 
a short time, and long before had been subject to the Sultanate 
of Delhi in the days of the Khiljis and Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Akbar, therefore, could advance reasonable claims to the recovery 
of the province, which, in any case, invited aggression by its wealth. 
Just then, too, the government had fallen into disorder and the 
intervention of Akbar was actually asked for by a local chief. 

Conquest of Gujarat. The campaign began in July 1572. 
Surat was taken after a siege, and Akbar gave brilliant proof of 
his personal courage and prowess in a hard-fought skirmish at 
Sarnal.^ When the emperor, as he may now be called, started for 
home in the April following, he believed that the newly conquered 
province had been securely annexed and might be left safely in 
the charge of his olFicers. But he was hardly back in Fathpur- 
Sikrl when he received reports of a formidable insurrection headed 
by certain disiorderly cousins of his known as the Mirzas, who 
already had given much trouble, and by a noble named Ikhtiyaru-1 
Mulk. Akbar, who was then in his thirty-first year and in the 
fullest enjoyment of his exceptional powers, bodily and mental, 
rose to the occasion. He prepared a fresh expeditionary force 
with extraordinary rapidity, looking after everything personally, 
and sparing no expense. He declared that nobody would be ready 
to start sooner than himself, and made good his promise. Having 
sent on a small advanced guard, he rode out of his capital on August 
23 with a few attendants —all mounted on swift she-camels. 
The party, using what conveyance they could get, rushed across 
Rajputana at hurricane speed and reached the outskirts of Ah- 
madabad, nearly six hundred miles distant, in eleven days all told 
— nine days of actual travelling — a marvellous feat of endurance. 
The emperor, with a tiny force of about three thousand horsemen, 
fought twenty thousand of the enemy near Ahrnadabad on Sep- 
tember 2, 1573, and gained a decisive Victory. He was back again 
in his capital on October 4, Gujarat having then become definitely 
part of the empire. The province was disturbed many times 
afterwards, but the imperial supremacy was never questioned until 
1758 when the Marathas occupied Ahrnadabad. 

The conquest of Gujarat an epoch. The conquest of Gujarat 
marks an important epoch in Akbar’s history. The annexation gave 
his government free access to the sea with all the rich commerce 
passing through Surat, and the other western ports. The territory 
and income of the State were vastly extended, so that the viceroyalty 
of Gujarat became one of the most important posts in the gift of 
the sovereign, Akbar now first saw the sea and came into direct 
contact with the Portuguese, thus opening up relations which 
seriously affected the history of India, and introduced new influences 
operating upon his mind. The province became the practising 
* Near ThSsrii in the Kaira District, Bombay. 
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ground for Raja Todar Mall, the able financier, who made his first 
revenue ‘ settlement ’ on improved principles m Gujarat,^ 

Reforms. The conclusion of the conquest gave Akbar and his 
advisers an opportunity for introducing several administrative 
reforms. 

The Government made a determined effort to cheek the extensive 
frauds continually practised by the olltcials and fief-liolders who 



were bound each to supply a certain number of mounted men. 
The expedient principally relied on was known as the ‘ branding 
regulation based on precedents set by Alau-d din Khilji and 
Sh6r Shah. Elaborate rules were laid down for branding every 
horse in tlie service of Government and thus making fraudulent 

^ The word ‘ settlement ’ in this technical sense is a translation of the 
Persian term handobast. It includes all the processes necessary for the 
assessment of the ‘ land revenue * or crown rent, that is to say, the State’s 
share of the produce of the cultivated land or its cash equivalent. 

n3 
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musters of cavalry more difficult. The measure met with so much 
covert opposition from influential persons whose interests were 
affected that the success attained was only partial. 

Akbar soiig:ht to diminish the power of the fief-holders or 
jdgirddrs, and to enhance the authority of the crown by ‘ converting 
jdgirs into crown-lands (khdlsa) \ that is to say, by dividing the 
imperial territory into convenient jurisdictions under the direct 
administration of salaried officials. FIroz Shah Tughlak had 
favoured the system of paying his oflicers by assigning to each 
a district, from which the assignee collected the land revenue and 
cesses which otherwise would have been paid to the State. Akbar 
perceived clearly that that system tended to increase the power 
of local magnates and predisposed them to rebellion, while being 
also injurious to the fiscal interest of the central Government. 
He was fond of money and always keen to increase his income. 
He therefore gave up the practice of assigning jdgirs or fiefs, so 
far as possible, and preferred to appoint officials remunerated by 
definite salaries. 

The consequent increase of officialdom, if it was to become an 
efficient instrument of government, involved the establishment 
of a bureaucracy or graded service of State officials. Akbar 
accordingly regularized the previously existing system of mansab^ 
ddrs, or office-holders, and classified them in thirty-three grades. 
His arrangements will be described more particularly later. Here 
the fact is to be noted that all the above-mentioned measures of 
administrative and financial reform were worked out in the interval 
between the conquest of Gujarat in 1573 and the invasion of Bengal 
in 1575. The regulations were further perfected in subsequent 
years. 

Conquest of Bengal. Akbar needed no pretext to induce 
him to undertake the extension of his empire eastward and the 
subjugation of Bengal which long before had been subject to the 
Sultanate of Delhi. But even if he had been unwilling, the adven- 
ture was forced upon him by the rashness of Daud Khan, the 
young Afghan king of Bengal, who openly defied Akbar and be- 
lieved himself to be more than a match for the imperial power. 
His father, Sulaiman Kararani, had been careful to give formal 
recognition of the Padshah’s suzerainty, while preserving his 
practical independence. In 1574 Akbar undertook the chastise- 
ment of the presumptuous prince. He voyaged down the rivers, 
and drove Daud from Patna and Hajlpur iri the height of the rainy 
season, when Hindu custom forbade active operations. But Akbar 
cared for weather conditions as little as Alexander of Macedon 
had done, and insisted on the campaign being pressed, much 
against the inclination of his officers. He himself returned to 
Fathpur-Slkri. Daud was defeated early in 1575 at TukarSi in 
the Balasore District. The battle would have been decisive and 
ended the war, but for the ill-judged lenity of old Munim Kh&n, 
the commander-in-chief, who granted easy terms and allowed 
Daud to recover strength. Another campaign thus becaihe 
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necessary, and DMd was not finally defeated and killed ufitil 
July 1576, in a battle fought near Rajniahal. From that date 
Bengal became an integral part of the empire. 

Orissa was not annexed until 1592. 


Defeat of R^a Partap Singh. In this year (1 570), which saw 
the annexation of Bengal, Kunwar Man Singli of Aniber (Jaipur), 
whose sister by adoption was married to the emperor, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the brave liana Partap Singh of Mewar, the 
son of the craven l\iai Sinirh. The battle was fouffiit at the entrance 


of the llaldTghat Pass, near the 
town of Gogunda, and is spoken 
of indifferently by either name. 
The liana was driven to take 
refuge in remote fastnesses, and 
the strongholds of his kingdom 
passed into the hands of the im- 
perialists. But before his death 
in 1597 he had recovered most 
of them. Ajmer, Chitor, and 
Mandalgarh always remained in 
possession of the Padshah’s 
oflicers. 

The empire in 1576. The 
conquest of Bengal in 1576, 
twenty years after his accession, 
made Akbar master of all Ilin- 
dostan, including the entire 
basins of the Indus and Ganges, 
excepting Sind on the lower 
course of the Indus, which did 
not come into his possession until 
many years later. lie had thus 
become sovereign of the most 
valuable regions of India, ex- 
tending from the Arabian Sea to 
the Bay of Bengal and from the 
Himalaya to the Narbada ; be- 
sides the semi-independent Kabul 
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province. The territories under 

his rule, with their huge population, fertile soil, numerous manu- 
factures, and vast commerce, both internal and sea-borne, con- 
stituted even then an empire richer probably than any other 
in the world. The subsequent additions to his dominions, com- 
prising Kashmir, Orissa, Sind, Kandahar, Khandesh. and a portion 
of the Deccan, with the complete absorption of the Kabul province, 
merely rounded off the compact empire which had been gradually 
acquired Ahd COirsolidated in the first twenty years of lus reign. 

Tie * House of Worship From 1575 Akbar ordinarily left 
the command of armies in the field to his trusted officers, M&n 
Stagh, Todar Mall, AbdurraMm, or others. Early in that year. 
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whten he returned from Patna, he busied himself with building in 
the gardens of the palace at Fathpur-SIkri near the mosque 
a handsome edifice called the House of Worship ("Ibddaf Khdna) 
to be used as a debating-hall for the discussion of questions of 
religion and theology in which he w-^as deeply interested. During 
the first three years, until 1578 or 1579, the discussions were limited 
to the various schools of Muslim theology. Even then they were 
sometimes embittered. From 1570 to 1582, when the debates 
came to an end, representatives of other religions were admitted 
and the disputants met in the private apartments of the palace. 
The site of the House of Worship has b(‘en utterly forgotten and 
no trace of the building, which was large and highly decorated, 
has been discovered. The probability is that Akbar pulled it down 
when he had no longer any use for it. 




GOLD COINS OF AKBAR. 

More reforms. The emperor during the years 1575 and 1576 
also devoted much attention to the development of his adminis- 
trative reforms, both those already mentioned and others. The 
record department was organized, and a record room was built 
at Fathpur-Sikrl, The grading of the mansabddrs was made more 
systematic, and a plan was devised for dividing the older provinces 
into artificial districts each yielding a quarter of a million of rupees 
in land revenue. That plan was a failure and the Government 
soon reverted to the use of the recognized sub-districts called 
parganas. 

The mint was reorganized in 1577-8, and placed in charge of 
the celebrated artist, Abdu-s Samad, who had been Akbar’s drawing- 
master twenty years earlier. The mint was a well -managed 
department, and Akbar’s coinage was both abundant in quantity 
and excellent in quality. 

The First Jesuit Mission. Akbar became personally ac« 
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quainled with European Christians for the first time in 1572, 
when he met certain Portuguese merchants at Cambay. In the 
next year, 1573, he extended his intercourse with the "foreigners 
at Surat and adjusted terms of peace with Antonio Cabral, the 
envoy from the Viceroy at Goa. In 1576 and 1577 the emperor 
obtained some imperfect knowledge of the Christian religion from 
Father Julian Pereira, Viear-General in Bengal, and from other 
sources, but only suflicient to make him eager to attain more 
accurate information. Antonio Cabral, who again visited him at 
the capital in 1578, not being qualified to answer all the imperial 
inquiries, Akbar resolved to obtain from Goa theological experts 
who should be able to resolve his doubt and satisfy his intense 
curiosity. In September 1579, accordingly, he dispatched to the 
authorities at Goa a letter begging them to send two learned priests 
capable of instructing him in the doctrines of the Gospels. He 
assured his expected guests of the most honourable reception 
and effectual protection. 

The church authorities at Goa eagerly accepted the invitation, 
which seemed to open up a prospect of converting the emperor 
to Christianity, and with him his court and people. 

The two principal missionaries selected. Father Ridolfo Aquaviva 
and Father Antonio Monserratc, botli Jesuits or members of the 
Society of Jesus, were remarkable men, highly qualified for their 
task in different ways. Aquaviva won respect by a life of extreme 
asceticism. Monserrate, a j)crson of much learning, was directed 
to prepare a history of the mission ; and obeyed the command by 
writing an excellent Latin treatise, which ranks as one of the 
principal authorities for the reign of Akbar, The priests travelled 
from Daman and Surat through Khtodesh, the wild Bhfl country, 
Malwa, Narwar, Gwalior, and Dholpur to Fathpur-SIkri, where they 
arrived on February 28 (o.s.), 1580, and were received with 
extraordinary honour. The emperor’s second son, Prince Murad, 
then about ten years of age, was made over to Father Mon- 
serrate for instruction in the Portuguese language and Christian 
morals. 

The * Infallibility Decree When Akbar returned triumphant 
from Gujarat in 1573, a learned, although rather heretical, Muslim 
theologian named Shaikh Mubarak greeted him by expressing 
the hope that the Padshah might become the spiritual as well as 
the temporal head of his people — ^in fact. Pope as well as King. 
At the time Akbar could not take action on the suggestion, but 
he never lost sight of the idea. In 1579 he felt free to give practical 
effect to the theologian’s hint. Shaikh Mubarak prepared a formal 
document, which may be conveniently called the Infallibility 
Decree, authorizing the emperor to decide with binding authority 
any question concerning the Muslim religion, provided that the 
ruling should be in accordance with some verse of the Koran. 
The measure professed to be ‘ for the glory of God and the pro- 
pagation of the Islam’. It had no connexion with any other 
religion. The decree, which was forced upon the acceptance of 
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the Uiania, or Muhammadan doctors of divinity, obviously 
rendered superfluous the discussions in tlie House of Worshi]), 
which ceased accordingly. The building, as already observed, 
probably was then destroyed. 

A little earlier in the same year (1579) Akbar had startled and 
offended religious j)eople by displacing the regular preacher at the 
mosque, and himself mounting the pulpit, where he recit<‘d verses 
composed by FaizI, the elder son of Shaikh Muburak. x\l)out the 
same time he began to show many indications that he had lost faith 
in the creed of the Proidiet of Mecca. The Jesuits, when coming 
up from the eoUvSt at the beginning of 1580, were informed that the 
emperor had even forbidden the use of the name of Muhammad 
in the ])ublic prayers. 

Muslim alarm and revolt. The excessive favour shown by 
the sovereign to his Jesuit visitors, his obvious lack of faith in 
Islam, and his partial compliance with the ritual of Parsecs and 
Jains, who shared the royal condescension along witJi the Christian 
priests, grievously alarmed his Musalman subjects and produced 
important i>olitical effects. 

The Bengal rebellion. The Musalman chiefs in Bengal and 
Bihar, mostly of Afghan origin, were specially alarmed by Akbar's 
conduct, which was interpreted, and not without reason, as an 
attack upon the Muhammadan religion. They were also irritated 
by his administrative measures as carried out with considerable 
harshness by his olficers, and for those reasons determined on 
rebellion. The Kazi of Jaunpur boldly issued a formal ruling, 
affirming the lawfulness of rebellion against Akbar as an aj>ostate, 
an act of high treason for which he i)aid with his life. 

The rebellion broke out in January 1580, and continued for 
several years. The rebels aimed at replacing Akbar by his orthodox 
half-brother Muhammad llakmi of Kabul, who supported their 
movement by an invasion of the Panjab. But the Bengal insur- 
gents were separated from their ally by hundreds of miles, and the 
emperor rightly judged that they might be left to his officers, 
who would dispose of the trouble in time, as they did. 

Tbe expedition to Kabul. He resolved to meet in person the 
graver danger threatened from Kabul. He equipped an over- 
whelming force with the utmost care, and marched from the 
capital in February 1581. Muhammad Hakim, a feeble, drunken 
creature, fled from the Panjab, and offered little resistance to the 
advance of Akbar, who entered Kabul in August, His brother 
kept out of the way and never met him. The emperor was back 
safely in his capital on December 1. He permitted Muhammad 
Hakim to remain as ruler of the Kabul territory until his death 
from drink in 1585, when his territories passed under the direct 
government of the Padshah. 

A critical year. The year 1581 was the most critical in the 
reign of Akbar, if his early struggles be omitted from consideration. 
When he marched from Fathpur-Sikri in February, nearly all 
the influential Muhammadans were opposed to him, subtle traitors 
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surrounded his person, and the eastern provinces were in the 
possession of rebels. Defeat by Muharniiiad Hakim would have 
involved the loss of everything? — life included. Akbar took no 
chances. He cowed the traitors by one terrible execution, the 
solemn and deserved hanging of Khwaja Shah Mansur, his Finance 
Minister, and overawed his brother by a display of irresistible 
force. We are fortunate enough to possess an accurate detailed 
narrative of the Kabul campaign, written by Father Monscrrate, 
tutor of Prince Murad, who accompanied his pupil and the emperor. 

When Akbar came home his demeanour showed that he had been 
freed from a great terror, and that he now felt himself thoroughly 
secure for the first time in his life. From the beginning of 1582 
nobody dared to oppose him. He could do literally what he pleased. 
He enjoyed and used that liberty to the end of his life twenty-three 
years later. 

The Din IllUii. He promptly took advantage of his freedom 
by yiiiblicly showing his contempt and dislike for the Muhammadan 
religion, and by formally promulgating a new political creed of 
his own, adherence to which involved the solemn renunciation of 
Islam. The new religion, dubbed the Divine Monotheism (Tanhid 
llahi) or Divine Religion {Din Jld/n), rejected wholly the claims 
of Muhammad to be an inspired prophet, and practically replaced 
him by the emperor. Abu-1 Fazl, Shaikh Mubarak’s younger 
son, who had been introduced at court in 1574, became the high 
priest of the new creed, and the stage manager of the rather 
ridiculous initiation ceremonies. Many time-serving courtiers 
professed to become Akbar’s disciples, surrendering to him life, 
property, honour, and religion, as the vows required, but the so- 
called religion never enlisted any considerable following, and it 
may well be doubted if a single person ever honestly believed in 
it. Abu-1 Fazl, a man of immense learning and endowed with 
a singularly powerful intellect, certainly was far too intelligent 
to believe in his master’s silly invention. But he was base enough 
to play the hypocrite’s part and reap no small profit thereby, as 
the confidential secretary and adviser of the sovereign. Akbar’s 
freak in professing to invent a new eclectic religion, compounded 
out of selections from several of the old religions, has received 
far more attention from most European historians than it deserves 
on its merits. 

Akbar’s rejection of Islam. From 1582, when the new 
religion was solemnly promulgated at a council, and indeed from 
a date considerably earlier, Akbar was not a Muhammadan, 
although on occasion he performed acts of conformity from 
motives of policy. He told Monserrate distinctly early in 1582 
that he was not a Muslim, and that he paid no heed to the kalima, 
or Muhammadan formula of the faith. In that year and subsequent 
years he issued a stream of regulations openly hostile to Islam 
and inculcating practices learned from the Parsee, Hindu, and Jain 
teachers whom he received with marked favour and to whom he 
listened with profound attention. He appeared in public with 
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Hindu sectarian marks on his forehead,^ while also sliowing 
reverence for the Vii|fin Mary, the Gospels, and the symbols of 
the Christian faith. His conduct at different times justified 
Christians, Hindus, Jains, and Parsees in severally claiming him 
as one of themselves. But his heart was never really touched by 
any doctrine, and he died as he had lived for many years, a man 
whose religion nobody could name. The authors who aflirm that 
he formally professed Isltoi on his death-bed appear to be mis- 
taken. 

Fantastic ordinances. A few out of many fantastic ordinances 
may be mentioned. Regulations aimed at Islam, and amounting 
along with others to an irritating persecution of that religion, 
wholly inconsistent with the principle of universal toleration, 
included the following r^’^No child was to be given the name of 
Muhammad, and if he had already received it the name must be 
changed.^ ^Tjie erection of new and the repair of old mosejues were 
prohibited. The sijdahy or prostration, hitherto reserved for 
divine worship, was declared to be the due of the sovereign. f The 
study of Arabic, Muhammadan law, or commentaries on the 
Koran was discouraged, and even the use of the specially Arabic 
letters in the alphabet was forbidden. 

> Hindu prejudices were humoured by the prohibition of beef, 
garlic, and onions as food. 

f Stringent restrictions on the use of flesh meat imposed by a 
series of enactments seem to have been mainly due to Jain influence. 
t^The worship of the sun, fire, and light, with sundry ritual 
observances enforced at court, were chiefly the result of Parsec 
teaching. Akbar’s mode of life, on the whole, ceased to be that of 
a Muslim, and constantly approached the Hindu ideal of dharma, 
as modified by a Zoroastrian or Parsee tinge, 

Akbar's audacity. The prestige resulting from the defeat of 
his brother in 1581, the suppression of the Bengal and Bihar 
rebellions, and the fate suffered by opponents of his policy enabled 
Akbar to do all the strange things mentioned above, besides many 
others equally startling, and yet to escape assassination or even 
any open display of disaffection. 

If the British Government attempted such measures it could 
not last a week. Akbar must have possessed a wonderful personal 
magnetism to have ventured on legislation systematically outraging 
the sentiments and beliefs of the Muslim community, which had 
been the ruling class during all previous reigns since the Muham- 
madan conquest. The necessary backing of force, or the threat 
of force, which stood behind the audacious imperial policy, was 
supplied by the Rajput contingents under the command of the 
Rajas of Amber (Jaipur), Marwar (Jodhpur), and other states. 
But Akbar never was reduced to the necessity of relying wholly 
on Hindu support. Many Musalman nobles continued to serve 
him to the end, whether they liked his proceedings or not. 

Result of forty years’ war. Whatever might be his religious 
‘ The Jaipur portrait shows him wearing those marks. 
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vagaries Akbar never forgot liis worldly ambitions. He secured 
the important strategical position at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Jumna by building the Allahabad fort in 1583. Three years 
later, in 1586, he made war on Kashmir and annexed the country, 
simply because the local sultan desiredPto preserve his independence 
and presumed to withhold complete submission to the master of 
Ilindostan. Southern Sind was similarly absorbed in 1591 ; 
Ori^a was conquered by~lVTan Singh in 1592 ; Balochistan, with 
the coast region of Makran, was added to tlie enipire in 1594; 
and Kandahar was surrendered by its Persian governor a year 
later. 

Thus, in 1596, every part of India to the north of the Narbada, 
besides the vast territories of Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, 
with their dependencies, acknowledged the might of Akbar. No 
man within tJiat enormous area ])resumed to call himself indepen- 
dent, unless an exception be made in favour of certain tribes on 
the frontiers and in tJie hills. In 1586 the Yusufzl and allied 
tribes of the north-western frontier succeeded in defeating one of 
Akbar’s armies and killing Raja Rlrbal, one of his deaiest and 
most intimate friends. The emperor could afford to overlook such 
minor military mishaps, and might well feci proud of the results 
gained by forty years of war. 

Ambitious projects. The soaring ambition of Akbar was not 
bounded by the Narbada, or ( ven by the limits of India and 
Afghanistan. He avowe d his hopes both of regaining the ancient 
dominions of his ancestors in Central Asia beyond the Oxus, and 
of bringing under his control all the sultanates of the Deccan. 
Moreover, he ardently desired to expel the Portuguese fiom his 
province of Ciujarat, and vainly supposed that he could do so 
without the help of a fleet. But he never succeeded even in coming 
near to an attempt on Transoxiana, and his attacks on the Portu- 
guese settlements were complete failures. His extremely restricted 
conquests in the Deccan fell far short of his expectation. Before 
the campaign in the Deccan is described it will be convenient 
to revert to Akbar's curious relations with Christianity and more 
especially with the Jesuit missionaries. 

Akbar and the Jesuits. The first Jesuit mission of Aquaviva 
and Monserrate ended in 1583 with the withdrawal of Aquaviva. 
The hopes of Akbar' s conversion which had been entertained at 
Goa were grievously disappointed. A second mission sent in 1590 
at the emperor’s urgent request was recalled in 1592, having effected 
nothing. The third mission, also dispatched in compliance with 
a pressing invitation, arrived in 1595 at Lahore where the court 
then resided, and became a more or less permanent institution, 
not without its effect on secular politics. The leading members 
were Fathers Jerome Xavier and Emmanuel Pinheiro, Their 
letters, of which many have been printed, are flrst-class authorities 
for the latter part of Akbar’s reign. The missionaries, although 
they did not succeed in converting either the sovereign or his 
nobles, or indeed in making many converts of any kind won from 
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Akbar the right to make converts if they could, and obtained from 
him extraordinary privileges. Both he and his son Prince Salim 
professed extravagant veneration for the Virgin Mary and Tor 
Christian images. It is clear that the excessive attention lavished 
on the priests was not the outcome of genuine religious fervour, 
but was dictated chiefly by the desire to secure Portuguese military 
help. Akbar in 1600 made special efforts to obtain the loan of 
the foreigners’ superior ordnance for the si ege of AsIrgarJi, which 
he could not breach with his own guns ; whileTluTprince, meditating 
rebellion, and in reality indifferent to religion, was equally eager to 
enlist their aid against his father. In 1601 Akbar sent a final 
embassy to Goa without any })retenee of seeking religious instruc- 
tion, but got no satisfaction from the wily Goanese authorities, 
who understood the game perfectly. The Jesuits on their part 
combined patriotic politics with missionary zeal and acted as 
unollicial agents of the Portuguese Government, or rather of the 
Government of Spain, with which Portugal was then united.^ 

An Englishman named John Mildenhall, who bore a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth, asking for trading facilities equal to those granted 
to the Portuguese, visited Akbar in the last year of his life, and did 
his best to oppose the Jesuits wdth their own weapons of intrigue 
and bribery. 

Famine. A terrible famine, as bad as any recorded in the 
long list of Indian famines, desolated the whole of Hindustan or 
northern India and Kaslinur for three or four years from 1595 to 
15.98. The historians barely notice the calamity, the fullest 
description being that recorded by a minor author in these few 
words : 

‘ A kind of plague also added to the horrors of this period, and depopu- 
lated whole houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and villages. In 
consequence of the dearth of grain and the necessities of ravenous hunger, 
men ate their own kind. The streets and roads were blocked up with dead 
bodies, and no assistance could be rendered for their removal.’ 

Some slight relief measures were adopted, but even the proverbial 
good fortune of Akbar could not either prevent or remedy the 
effects of long continued failure of rain. 

The Deccan campaign. Akbar attempted by means of diplo- 
matic missions to induce the rulers of Khandcsli in the valley of 
the Tapti, and of the more distant sultanates of Ahmadnagar 
(including Berar), Golkonda, and Bijapur, to formally recognize 
his suzerainty and consent to pay tribute, He did not trouble 
himself about the small principality of Bldar, which continued 
to exist until some years after his death. The imperial envoys 
obtained no substantial success except in Khandesh, which 
promised obedience. The other states politely evaded Akbar’s 
demands. He therefore determined on war, not to redress any 
injury or abate any grievance, but simply in order to enforce 
submission to his will. 

» The union of the crowns of Portugal and Spain was efiiected in 1580, 
and lasted until December 1640. 
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Operations, which began in 1593, were impeded by internal 
dissensions on both sides. The imperialist generals, Prince Murad, 
and Abdurrahiin, the Khan Khanan, eould not agree 
states of the Deccan continued to quarrel among themselves. 

A gixllant princess, named Chand Pibl, defended the city of 
Ahmadnagar witli valour equal to that shown by Rani Durgavati in 
Gondwanfi thirty years earlier, but in 1596 was constrained to 
accept a treaty by which the province of Berar was ceded to the 
emperor. War soon broke out again, which was terminated in 
August 1600 by the death of Chand Bibi and the fall of Ahmad- 
nasrar. 

Akbar g^oes soutb. Meantime, the Sultan of Khandesh, 
MIran Bahadur Shah, had repented of his submission and resolved 
to fight, relying on tlie strength of his fortress of Asirgarh, which 
w'as defended by renegade Portuguese gunners. 

Akbar, wdio had been detained in the Panjiib for thirteen years 
on account of his fear of an invasion by the L'zbegs, was relieved 
from that anxiety by the death early in 1598 oTAbdullah Khto 
Uzbeg, the able ruler of Transoxiana. He perceived that the 
effective prosecution of the Deccan campaign w^as hopeless without 
his personal supervision. x\ccordingly. he marched from Lahore 
to Agra late in 1598, and in July of the following year was able 
to resume his advance -southwards. He placed Prince Salim in 
charge of the capital and Ajmer with orders to complete the sub- 
jugation of the liana of Mewar. But the prince, who already 
meditated rebellion, ignored his father’s commands, so that the 
Rana w^as left in peace. 

Meantime, in May 1599, Prince Murad had died of delirium 
tremens in the Deccan, and so had removed one competitor from 
Salim’s path. No rival now remained except Daniyal, a drunken 
sot. 

About the middle of 1599 Akbar crossed the Narbada, and 
occupied Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh, without opposition. 
He then proceeded to make arrangements for the investment and 
siege of A sirgarh , which was only a few miles distant from Bur- 
hanpiir andcould not be left in enemy hands. It was one of the 
strongest fortresses in the world at that date, and so'kfn'pTy furnished 
with water, provisions, guns, and munitions that its defenders 
might reasonably expect to hold out for years. 

Siege of Asirgarh. The emperor soon found that the task 
which he had set himself was beyond his military powers. His 
artillery was unable to breach the walls and he failed to obtain 
Portuguese guns. After the siege had gone on for about six months, 
from February to August 1600, he resolved to try treachery. 
He inveigled Bahadur Shah into his camp for the purpose of 
negotiation, swearing by his own head that the king would be 
allowed to return in safety. But Akbar, who was pressed for 
time, shamelessly violated his oath and detained Bahadur Shsh, 
hoping that the garrison would surrender after the usual Indian 
fashion when deprived of their leader. He forgot the Portuguese 
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gunners, who gallantly maintained the defence. The siege dragged 
on until January 17 (o.s.), 1601, when the gates were opened by 
golden keys, or, in other words, Akbar corrupted the Khandesh 
officers by heavy payments. That is tJie true story of the fall of 
Asirgarh, which has been disgracefully falsified by Abud Fazl and 
the other official historians. The place was absolutely impregnalde 
against Akbar’s means of offence, and could not be reduced by 
investment. But he was unable to wait, because Prince Salim 
had already begun his rebellion and it was indispensable' IKaTtfis 
father should return to the capital. Asirgarh, thus shamefully 
won by ])erfidy and bribery, was the last conquest of Akbar, 
whose hitherto unbroken good fortune no longer attended him. 
The remaining years of his life were rendered miserable by the 
treachery of his eldest son, the child of so many prayers, by the 
scandalous death of P rinceD aniyriL and other sorrows upon sorrows. 

Three new provinces. Tlie emperor made all possible haste 
in organizing the administration of the newly acquired territories, 
which were formally constituted as three Subas or provinces, 
namely, Ahmadnagar, Berar. and Khandesh. But the Ahmadnagar 
Suba had little more than a formal existence, because the greater 
part of the kingdom remained in the hands of a member of the 
local royal family. Prince Daniyal was appointed Viceroy of 
southern and western India — that is to say, of the three new Sfibas, 
with Millwa and Gujarat. Akbar arrived "at Agra in 1601, probably 
in May. 

Submission of Prince Salim. Prince Salim continued in 
open rebellion, holding court as a king at Allahabad. In August 
1602 lie inflicted a terrible blow upon his father’s feelings by hiring 
a robber chief named Blr Singh Buudela, to murder Akbar’s trusted 
friend and counsellor, Abu-1 Fazl, whom the prince hated and feared. 
A temporary and insincere reconciliation between father and son 
was patched up by Salima Begani in 1603. But no real peace was 
possible until after the death of Prince Daniyal, which occurred in 
April 1604, when he died from the effects of drink, like his brother 
MurM. Salim being then the only son left, Akbar became really 
anxious to arrange terms with him. The one other possible 
successor was wSa'lIm’s son. Prince Khusru, a popular and amiable 
youth, whose claims were favoured by Raja Man Singh and Aziz 
Koka. 

In November 1604 Salim was persuaded to come to court, 
probably under threats that, if he refused, Khusru would be declared 
heir apparent. His father received him with seeming cordiality. 
He then drew him suddenly into an inner apartment, slapped him 
soundly in the face, and confined him in a bathroom under the 
charge of a physician and two servants, as if he were a lunatic 
requiring medical treatment. After a short time, the length of 
which is variously stated, Akbar released his son, restored him to 
favour, made him Viceroy of the provinces to which DaniyS.1 
had been appointed, and allowed him to reside at Agra as the 
acknowledged heir apparent. 
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THE SUBAS. 


(1) K&bul ; (2) Lahore (Panjfib), including Kashmir ; (3) Multfin, 
including Sind ; (4) Delhi ; (5) Agra ; (6) Awadh (Oudh) ; (T) Allahabad ; 
(8) Ajmer; (9) Ahmadibad (Gujarat); (10) Malwa ; (11) Bihar; (12) 
Bengal, including Orissa ; (13) Khandesh ; (14) Berar (Birar) ; (15)^ 
Ahmadnagar. 
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The prince was cowed by his father’s rough handling and gave 
no further trouble. 

Death of Akbar. In September 1605 Akbar became ill with 
severe diarrhoea or dysentery, which the physicians failed to cure. 
While on his death-bed and unable tp speak he received Salim 
and indicated by unmistakable gestures that he desired his succes- 
sion. The emperor passed away in silence, after midnight, early on 
Thursday morning, January 17 (o.s.=27 n.s., and Wednesday 
night by Muhammadan reckoning). Even before his death 
rumours that he had been poisoned were current. Those rumours 
were repeated by many early authors after his decease. The 
symptoms of Akbar \s fatal illness, so far as recorded, are consistent 
with the administration of a secret irritant poison, such as diamond 
dust, but the evidence is not sufficient to permit of a definite 
judgement on the question whether or not he died a natural death. 
He was buried at Sikandara near Agra in the mausoleum which 
he had begun, and which his successor rebuilt to a fresh design. 
His funeral was hurried and poorly attended. ‘ Thus observes 
Du Jarric, the eminent Jesuit historian, ‘ does the world treat 
those from whom it expects no good and fears no evil. That was 
the end of the life and reign of King Akbar.’ 

Desecration of Akbar's g^rave. Unhappily, he was not allowed 
to rest in peace. The Jats of the neighbourhood, whose revolt 
began in 1688 during the absence of Aurangzeb in the Deccan, 
attacked^ the mausoleum in 1691, breaking in the massive bronze 
gates, tearing away the costly ornaments, and destroying every- 
thing which they could not carry off. Their wrath against their 
Mogul oppressors led them to a still more shocking outrage. 
‘ Dragging out the bones of Akbar, they threw them into the fire 
and burnt them.’ 

Succession of Salim. The intrigues of Raja Man Singh and 
Aziz Koka to set aside Prince Salim and raise his son Prince Khusrii 
to the throne having failed, largely owing to Rajput resistance. 
Prince Salim was allowed to take his father’s place without further 
opposition. 

Akbar’s personal quedities. Akbar was <$f middle stature, 
probably about five feet seven inches in height, compactly built, 
and possessed of immense bodily strength, which he enjoyed 
using. His complexion was dark rather than fair, and his voice 
was loud. He looked every inch a king, and observers were specially 
impressed by his eyes, 'which have been vividly described by 
a Jesuit friend as ‘ vibrant like the sea in sunshine His naturally 
hot temper, usually kept under strict control, blazed out in wrath 
at times, as when he felled Adham Khan, or ordered an unlucky 
lamplighter to be thrown from the battlements because he had 
fallen asleep when on duty. His storms of passion subsided as 
suddenly as they arose, leaving no bitterness behind them. His 
manners were charming, and his sympathetic condescension to 
humble folk won all hearts. He was, as Bartoli neatly says, 
* great with the great, and lowly with the lowly’. He honestly 
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desired to do justice, and did it to the best of his ability in the stem 
fasiiion of his times, taking precautions against the too hast> 
execution of his sentences. Cruelty for its own sake gave him nc 
pleasure, but he occasionally sanctioned barbarous punishments 
which shock the modern reader. 

Intellectually, he was a man of boundless curiosity, and endowed 
with extraordinary versatility of mind. People said that there wafc 
nothing that he knew not how to do, and he loved doing mechanical 
work in wood or metal with his own hands. The founding of cannon 
and the manufacture of matehlocks specially interested him. 
His mechanical tastes and his habits of minute observation gave 
him a singular mastery over the details of departmental adminis- 
tration, which he combined hap- 
pily with exceptional breadth of 
view. Every department, whether 
of his vast household or of the 
imperial government, came con- 
stantly under his watchful eye, 
and he spared himself no labour. 

He rarely slept more than three 
hours at a time and seemed to be 
almost incapable of fatigue. 

Formal illiteracy. Although 
when a boy he had steadily re- 
fused to learn his lessons, and was 
the despair of successive tutors, 
so that to the end of his days he 
could not decipher a written word 
or sign his owm name, he was, 
nevertheless, well-read and well- 
informed in many subjects, after 
an unsystematic fashion. He loved to have books of history, 
theology, poetry, and other kinds read to him, and his prodigious 
memory enabled him to learn through the ear more than an ordi- 
nary man could learn through the eye. He was thus able to take 
an active part in the discussion of literary and abstruse subjects 
with such skill that the listener could hardly believe him to be 
illiterate in the formal sense. His special taste was for endless 
debates on the merits of rival religions, which he examined from 
a strangely detached point of view. 

Religious history. Akbar was brought up as a Sunn! Musalman, 
and, as he himself confessed, gladly persecuted heretics during 
the early years of his reign. Shaikh Mubarak, father of Faizi 
and Abu-1 Fazl, then narrowly escaped execution. But it is 
probable that Akbar even in boyhood was never thoroughly 
orthodox. One of his tutors introduced him to the works of the 
Persian SQfi mystics, and he evinced at an early age a strong 
liking for the society of Hindu holy men, whose speculations 
were much akin to those of the SufTs. Akbar was a mystic all 
his life, and on several occasions saw visions which seemed to bring 
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him into direct communion with the Unknown God. He suffered 
from some form o^^cpilegtic disease, which may be regarded as 
the physical explaimttbn "dT” many of his peculiarities, including 
the melancholy which constantly oppressed him, and constrained 
him to seek relief in an unceasing round of diversions. 

His religious history may be divided into three periods. Until 
1575, or possibly until 1578, he was a convinced Miisalman of the 
Sunni sect, regular in his observance of the prescribed ritual, 
a zealous builder of mosques, and a constant suppliant at the tombs 
of the saints. His last recorded mosque-building was the noble 
Buland Darwaza or Lofty Portal at Fathpur-Sikri erected in 1575-6. 
He continued to attend public worship regularly until 1578, and 
made his last pilgrimage to the shrine at Ajmer in 1579. His 
substantial orthodoxy in the eyes of the world was not compro- 
mised by his leaning to Silfl mysticism, which he shared with 
many learned doctors of the law. 

From 1579, the year in which he ascended the pulpit and issued 
the Infallibility Decree, his belief in Islam was weak and shaky. 
By the beginning of 1582, after his victorious return from Kabul, 
that belief had wholly disappeared. He tried then the hopeless 
experiment of inventing a new religion to suit the whole empire, 
desiring that Hindus and Musalinans should worship in unison the 
One God, recognizing the Padshah as His vicegerent on earth and 
the authorized exponent of His will. 

The gradual changes in Akbar's religious views, largely brought 
about by his own thinking over the Sufi studies of his" boyhood 
and the diversity of creeds among his people, were furthered by 
the suggestions of Shaikh Mubarak, and the later confidential 
intercourse with the Shaikh’s sons, Faizi and Abu-1 Fazl, which 
began about 1575. Other influences co-operated with their 
teaching. .Jains, Parsces, Hindus of various kinds, and Christians 
all took their share in modifying the opinions of the emperor and 
determining the lines of his policy.^ 

Toleration in theory and practice. The avowed principle 
of both Abu-1 Fazl and Akbar was universal toleration {sulh-i kul). 
During the latter half of the reign that principle was fully applied 
in favour of Hindus, Christians, Jains, and Parsees, who enjoyed 
full liberty both of conscience and of public worship. But it 
was cynically violated in respect of Musalmans, who were sub- 
jected to many acts of outrage of their feelings and of irritating 
persecution. Examples have been given above, and many 
more are on record. That failure of Akbar to act up to his own 
boasted principles is the principal blot on his public character to 
my mind. 

Treatment of Hindus. Akbar’s new policy in relation to 
his Hindu subjects was not determined mainly by his personal 
fancies or beliefs in matters of religion. At an early age he perceived 
Neither Akbar nor Abu-1 Fazl ever enjoyed an opportunity of meeting 
learned Buddhists. The statements made in several books that Buddhists 
joined in the debates on religion are erroneous. 
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the political necessity that the Padshah should be the impartial 
sovereign of all his subjects, irrespective of creed. That sound 
political instinct determined his action as quite a young man in 
abolishing the jizya and pilgrim dues and in marrying Hindu 
princesses. Those measures were taken while he was still a sincere 
practising Muslim. Marriages between a Muhammadan king and 
the daughters of Hindu Rajas were not a novelty. Several of 
the Deccan Sultans had formed such alliances, which were not 
unknown at Delhi ; but Akbar contracted his marriages in a 
different spirit, and accepted his Hindu male connexions as members 
of the royal family. No pressure was put on the princes of AmbSr, 
Marwar, or Bikaner to adopt Islam, and they were freely entrusted 
with the highest military commands and the most "responsible 
administrative offices. That was an entirely new departure, due 
to Akbar himself, not to Abu-1 Fazl or another. The policy 
afforded the strongest support to the throne in the reigns of Akbar 
and his son, and continued to bear fruit even in the reigns of his 
grandson, Shahjahan, and his great-grandson, Aurangzeb. But 
Aurangzeb’s ill-judged policy of worrying Hindus gradually 
estranged the Rajput chieftains and largely contributed to the 
rapid dissolution of the empire which occurred after his death. 

The Hindu queens, who were given Muslim titles and received 
Muslim burial, probably adopted Muhammadan modes of life 
to some extent, but contemporary pictures prove that they were 
allowed to practise their own religious rites inside the palace.^ 
No doubt their society must have had some effect upon Akbar’s 
religious opinions and practice. 

Administration. The organization of the government un- 
doubtedly was immensely improved by Akbar, who was the real 
founder of the Mogul empire. The autocracy or absolute power 
of the Padshah remained unshaken, whatever administrative 
arrangements might be made, and the merits of the government 
depended mainly on the character of the supreme ruler. Akbar's 
policy aimed at the enhancement of his personal authority and 
revenue. He therefore organi74ed a tolerably efficient official 
service and developed an improved system for the assessment 
and collection of the revenue, with the help of Raja Todar Mall, 
who, I think, was on the whole the ablest and most upright of the 
great imperial officers. 

The administration was framed on military lines. The governor 
of a province, the Subadar, Nawab Nazim, &c., of later times, 
is called Sipahsalar, or commander-in-chief, in the Ain-i Akbarl* 
He maintained a court modelled on that of his sovereign, and 
possessed practically full powers so long as he retained office. 
Subject to his liability to recall he was an absolute autocrat. 
The administrative officials, who exercised general powers in 
addition to their military duties, were called mansdbddrs, as in 
Persia, the word simply meaning ‘ office-holder The mamfMUlfS 
were divided into thirty-three classes, each member of each class 
» H, F, A,, p. 882. 
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being supposed to furnish a certain number of cavalry to the 
imperial army. The three highest grades, ‘ commanders ’ of from 
7,000 to 10,000, were ordinarily reserved for the princes. The 
other ‘ commands ’ or mansabs ranged from 10 to 5,000. But the 
numbers used for grading purposes did not agree with the actual 
facts. A ‘ commander of 5,000 for instance, might not be required 
to furnish more than 1,000 or 2,000 horsemen. The rules on those 
matters are too complicated for exposition in this place. The 
higher mansahddrs drew enormous salaries. Akbar, as already 
observed, preferred to pay his local officers by salaries rather than 
by assignments of territory and of the State revenue derivable 
from it. The permanent regular army was very small. The greater 
part of the imperial forces consisted of contingents furnished by 
the Rajas arid mansabdars^ each under its own chief. 

Every considerable official exercised general administrative 
and judicial powers, especially in criminal cases. Civil disputes 
ordinarily were left to the Kazis, to be settled under Koranic 
law. No regular judicial service existed, except in so far as the 
Kazis formed such, and each governor or other person in authority 
did what he pleased, subject to the risk of imperial displeasure* 
No code existed, and no written judgements were delivered. 
Officers were instructed to pay little heed to witnesses or oaths, 
and to rely rather on their own discernment and knowledge of 
human nature. Even capital punishment was inflicted at dis- 
cretion, and might assume any form. No horror in the way of 
penalty could be considered illegal. 

Revenue system. Raja Todar Mall, following the precedent 
set by Sher Shah, carried out in many parts of the empire an 
improved system of ‘settlement’, or assessment of the land revenue, 
based on fairly accurate measurement and a classifleation of the 
kind of soil, whether newly broken waste, or old tillage, combined 
with consideration of the crop grown and the mean prevailing 
prices. He thus increased the imperial revenue and gave the 
peasant a certain amount of security. The revenue was collected 
directly from the individual cultivator, so far as possible. In 
modern technical language the settlement was ryotwar ’. But 
the assessment was severe. Akbar, who preferred cash rents, took 
the equivalent of one-third of the gross produce instead of the 
one-sixth prescribed by the Hindu scriptures. The cultivators 
were supposed to be compensated by the abolition of a crowd 
of cesses. But we do not know how far the orders for such abolition 
were acted on, and have hardly any information concerning the 
actual working of Todar Mali’s revenue system 'in the days of 
Akbar. The comparative peace which the imperial arms assured 
must have tended to create a considerable amount of agricultural 
prosperity. Trade certainly was brisk, and in ordinary years 
food was extraordinarily cheap. 

Families. Famines, however, occurred. We hear of several. 
The one of 1555-^ at the beginning of the reign was extremely 
severe ; and that of 1595-8, when Akbar’s career of conquest 
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was almost completed, seems to have been one of the worst in 
the long list of Indian famines. It lasted for three or four years, 
and must have caused serious effects, of which there is no record. 

Akbar's friends. Akbar, after his early years, chose his friends 
and great officers from among both Hindus and 'Muhammadans, 
with a leaning in favour of the former. 

His most intimate Muslim friends were the brothers FaizI 
and Abu-1 Fazl, sons of Shaikh Mubarak. Faizi, who cared little 
for wealth or olficc*, devoted himself chiefly to literary pursuits. 

Abu-1 Fazl, a man of profound 
learning, untiring industry, 
and commanding intellect, re- 
sembled Francis Bacon, his 
junior contemporary, in com- 
bining the parts of scholar, 
author, courtier, and man of 
affairs. He was a faithful ser- 
vant of Akbar, ‘ tlie King’s 
Jonathan as the Jesuits called 
him, and was for many" years 
his confidential secretary and 
adviser. 

Raja Man Singh, nephew 
and adopted son of Raja Bhag- 
wan Das of Amber or Jaipur, 
was one of Akbar’s best gene- 
rals and governors. He is said 
to have ruled the eastern pro- 
vinces with ‘ great prudence 
and justice ’. 

Raja Todar Mall, who had no 
advantages of birth, made his 
way to the top of the imperial 
service by sheer merit and 
ability. He was a good com- 
mander in the field as well as 
an unrivalled revenue expert. 
He was free from avarice, and 
was, perhaps, the ablest man, excepting Abu-1 Fazl, in the service. 

Raja Birbal, originally a poor Brahman versifier, obtained his 
promotion by making himself agreeable to Akbar in the capacity 
of companion and jester. In 1586 the emperor made a mistake 
in appointing him to command an army against the fierce Yusufzf 
tribe on the north-western frontier. Naturally he failed, ran away, 
and was killed, much to the emperor’s sorrow. 

Many other notable personages adorn the annals of the reign. 
The Jesuit Fathers, especially Aquaviva, Monserrate, and Jerome 
Xavier, must be reckoned as among the intimate friends of Akbar, 
who had a genuine liking for them personally, quite apart from 
political motives. 
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Literature and art. A long, prosperous, and victorious reign 
encouraged literature and art, which were m brisk demand at 
a magnificent court, where they received intelligent patronage from 
Akbar. Important histones in Persian were composed by Abu-1 
Fazl, Nizamu-d dm, Badaonf, and other authors. The Ain-i 
Akbari, or Institutes of Akbar, compiled by Abud Fazl, as the 
result of seven years’ labour, gives a wonderful survey of the 
empire. Among the poets or versifiers writing in Persian Faizi 
was considered the best. But the greatest author of the time, 
Tills! Das the Hindi poet, does not seem to have been known to 
Akbar personally. His noble work, the Hindi Ramayana, or Rdm^ 
charitmanas, is familiar to all Hindus in Upper India. 

The ancient art of Indian painting, 
which had always continued to exist, 
although examples dating between 
the seventh and the sixteenth cen- 
turies are extremely rare, received 
a new direction from Akbar, who 
induced the Hindu artists to learn 
Persian technicpie and imitate Per- 
sian style. The works produced in 
a spirit of mere imitation were not 
altogether successful, but an Indo- 
Persian school developed gradually, 
and became rich in coloured draw- 
ings of high merit. The portraits of 
the Mogul period, which are espe- 
cially deserving of commendation, 
attained their highest degree of per- 
fection in the reign of Shahjahan. RAJA BiRBAL. 

The art of Akbar’s time is cruder 

and more conventional. The frontispiece of my work Akbar the 
Great Mogul reproduces accurately the earliest known Indo-Persian 
painting, dating from about 1557 or 1558. The next earliest 
extant specimens arc the fragments of fresco at Fathpur-Sikri, 
executed about 1570. Most of the ancient Hindu paintings appear 
to have been applied to walls in either fresco or tempera, or a com- 
bination of both processes, and necessarily were lost when the 
buildings fell to ruin or were destroyed. 

The architecture of Akbar’s reign is characterized by a happy 
blending of Hindu and Muhammadan styles, which is a reflex or 
expression in stone of his personal feelings and convictions. Abu-1 
Fazl truly remarks in an elegant phrase that ‘ His Majesty plans 
splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in 
the garment of stone and clay’. The best collection of his 
architectural achievements is to be seen at Fathpur-Sikri, but 
other notable buildings of Akbar’s time exist elsewhere. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Death of HumSyun 


Jan. 1556 

Enthronement of Akbar ..... 

, , 

Feb. 1556 

Second battle of Panipat ; famine 


Nov. 1556 

Dismissal of Bairam Khan .... 


. 1560 

Execution of Adham Khan .... 


, 1562 

Uzbeg rebellions ...... 


1565-7 

Fall of Chitor ....... 


. 1568 

Building of Fathpur-Sikri ..... 


1569-76 

Conquest of Gujarat ..... 


1572-3 

Administrative reforms ..... 


1573-4 

Conquest of Bengal ; defeat of liana Partap at Gogunda or Haldighat 1576 

‘ Infallibility decree ’ ..... 


. 1579 

First Jesuit mission ; Bengal rebellion . 


. 1580 

Victorious expedition to Kabul .... 


. 1581 

Proclamation of Din lldhi .... 


. 1582 

Death of Muhammad Hakim ; absorption of Kabul 


. 1585 

Annexation of Kashmir ..... 


. 1586 

Second Jesuit mission ..... 


. 1.590 

Annexation of southern Sind . 


. 1591 

Annexation of Orissa ..... 


. 1592 

Annexation of Balochistan and Makran 


. 1594 

Annexation of Kandahar ; third Jesuit mission . 


. 1595 

Famine ........ 


.1595-8 

Annexation of Berar ...... 


. 1596 

Fall of Ahmadnagar ...... 


. 1600 

Surrender of Asirgarh ; embassy to Goa 


. 1601 

Prince Salim in rebellion ..... 


1601-4 

Arrest of Prince Salim ..... 


Nov, 1604 

Death of Akbar ...... 


Oct, 1603 


Authorities 

The principal contemporary authorities are of three kinds, namely, 
(i) the Aln-i AkbaH by Abu-l Fazl, a survey of the empire and imperial 
system, as translated and annotated by Bloclimann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1873, 1891 : (ii) three histories in Persian, namely, (1) the Akbarn&ma by 
Abu-1 Fazl, translated by H. Beveridge; vol. i, Calcutta, 1907, vol. ii, 
Calcutta, 1912, vol. iii, in proof ; (2) the Tabak&t-i Akbari by NizAmu-d 
D iN, translated by Dowson in E, db /)., vol. v ; and (3) the Muntakhabu^t 
Tawdrlkh by Abdu-l KIdir at. BadIonI, vol. ii, translated by Lowe, 
as corrected by Cowell, Calcutta, 1884 : and (iii) accounts by various 
Jesuit writers, most of which are summarized by Maclaoan in his article 
entitled ‘Jesuit Missions to the Emperor Akbar ’ in J, A, S» B., vol. Ixv, 
part i, 1896. The Latin work, Mongolicae LegoHonis CommetUarius by 
Father Antonio Monserrate, S J. (1582), ed. by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
Calcutta, 1914, which was not known to Maclagan, is of high importance. 

Full details about those works and all minor authorities will be found in 
the authoFs book, AAihar the Great Mogul, a.d. 1542-1605, Clarendon 
Press, 1917. The essay entitled ‘ Akbar *s Land-Revenue System as 
described in the Aln-i Akbari* by Moreland and Yusuf All («/. I?. A^ 8*, 
1918, pp. 1-42) is valuable and novel. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Jah&ngir. 

Accession of Jahangir. Jahangir’s enthronement at Agra took 
place on October 24., 1605, a week after his father’s death. He 
assumed the style of Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir Padshah 
GhazI, the first name meaning ‘ light of the faith ’ and the third 
‘ world-seizer He had secured his succession by making two 
solemn promises, one that he would protect the Muhammadan 
religion, the other that he would not cause any harm to the 
persons who had supported Khusru’s claims. Both undertakings 
were honourably kept. The Muhammadans were gratified by his 
changed attitude to the Jesuit Fathers, whom he neglected as if 
he had never seen them, while the active adherents of Khusru, 
including Raja Man Singh, received honours and dignities. He 
also issued various orders by way of reforms, the most important 
being the abolition of many transit and customs duties. But, 
as Sir Henry Elliot has shown, such orders had little practical 
effect. They need not be sjiecified in detail. The provision of 
a golden bcil-pull to be used by any importunate suppliant was 
a piece of silly make-believe. 

Rebellion of Prince Khusrfi. Prince Khusru, who was 
extraordinarily po])ular, and had many well-wishers, could not 
bring himself to resign hopes of the crown which at one time had 
seemed to be within his grasp. According to one account he feared 
that his father might take the precaution of blinding him. Whether 
actuated by ambition or by fear or by both motives, he slipped 
out of the Agra Fort on April 6, 1606 (o.s.), and having collected 
a considerable force of troopers and obtained funds in various 
ways hastened to the Panjab. His father pursued him with the 
utmost energy, dispensing with all the usual imperial hindrances 
to rapid movement. The governor of Lahore refused to open his 
gates to the prince, who, after some fighting, W’^as captured while 
attempting to cross the Chinab on April 27, exactly three weeks 
after his escape from Agra. Jahangir, who never again displayed 
such energy, then pitched his camp in a garden near Lahore, 
and proceeded to take deliberate and fearful vengeance. 

The rebel prince, loaded with chains, was brought before his 
father, who required the villagers to prepare a large number of 
sharp stakes. Two of Khusrfi’s principal followers were cruelly 
tortured bv being enclosed in raw hides, one in that of an ox and 
the other in that of an ass ; and in that fashion, seated on asses, 
were paraded through the city. One of the men died ; the other, 
who barely escaped with his life, was afterwards pardoned. On 
Wednesday, May 7, two or three hundred of the prince’s adherents 
were either hung from the trees or impaled on the prepared stakes 
set up along each side of the road. Jahangir, mounted on a 
aplendidly caparisoned elephant, rode between the ranks, followed 
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by his wretched son riding on a small unadorned elephant, with 
Mahabat Khan behind him, to point out the names of tlie writhing 
victims.^ 

Guru Arjuii. When Kliusru was fleeing before his father, 
and in dire distress, he had asked tlie Sikli Guru, Arjun, at Tarn- 
Taran for assistance. The holy man, moved it is said, merely 
by compassion, gave the fugitive five thousand rupees. When the 
report came before the emperor Jahangir summoned the Guru, 
and after hearing his dignified reply fined him two hundred thousand 
rupees. The Guru, having refused to pay a single cowrcc, was 
savagely tortured for five days until he died (June 1605). The 
punishment, it will be observed, was inflicted as a penalty for 
high treason and contumacy, and was not primarily an act of 
religious persecution.^ Khiisni was blinded, but not complet<*ly, 
and subsequently recovered the sight of one eye to some extent. 
Sultan Parviz, the emperor’s second son, was recognized as heir 
apparent. 

Popular love of Khusru. Sir Thomas Roe and his chaplain 
Terry sometimes met Khusru when his captivity had been relaxed 
(about 1616) and he used to follow his father on the march under 
a strong guard. On one occasion Khusru had some conversation 
with the ambassador, whom he questioned concerning his country 
and business. The prince blamed his father for not having bcstow<‘d 
on his guest any valuable gift, and promised Sir Thomas his prayerd, 
all that he had to give. 

‘ For that Prince,’ Terry writes, ‘ he was a gentleman of a very lovely 
presence and fine carriage, so exceedingly beloved of the common jx'oplc, 
that as Sjetoniiis writes of Titus, he was amor et delicincy dbc., the very 
love and delight of them ; aged then about thirty-live years.* He was a 
man who contented himself with one wife, which with all love and care 
accompanied him in all his streights, and therefore he would never take 
any wife but herself, though the liberty of his religion did admit of plurality.’ 

After his death the beloved prince, as we learn from Mundy, 
was regarded as a martyred saint. On the way to his final resting- 

C lace in the Khusru Garden near Allahabad, each spot where the 
earers of his body halted was marked by a shrine, consi^ng 
of a cenotaph, surrounded by a little garden, watered and temled 
by a fakir or two. His figure, shadowy though it be, is one of the 
most interesting and pathetic in Indian history, 

Sberafgan. In 1607 an incident occurred which had important 
consequences as leading to the marriage of Jahangir with Nurjah&n, 

* The date is that given by Mr. Beveridge. The detail about Mahabat 
Khan (Zamana Beg) is from de Laet. Authors differ concerning the 
number of victims. The smallest number, namely 2(K), is given by Du 
Jarric, 

* For the full story from the Sikh point of view see Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religion (1909), vol. iii, pp, 84f~100, 

^ He was younger than the chaplain supposed, having been bom in 
Au^st, A. D. 1587 (A. H. 995). KhafI Khan dates his birth two years later, 
and may be right. 
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who became the power behind the throne and practically sovereign 
of Hindostan. The lady, whose personal name was Mihru-n nisa, 
was the daughter of a Persian refugee who had entered Akbar’s 
service. She was given in marriage to K'ni? surnamed Sherafgan, 
the ‘ tiger-thrower who received from Jahangir after his accession 
the jdgir of Bardwan in Bengal. For some reason or other Sherafgan 
fell under the suspicion of the emperor, who sent his own foster- 
brother, Kutbu-d din Koku, to remove Sherafgan and forward him 
to court. When Kutbu-d din attempted to carry out his orders 
an affray occurred, in the course of which both he and Sherafgan 
were killed. It is said that Jahangir had seen Mihru-n nisa when 
she resided in his father’s harem before her marriage, and had 
then become enamoured of her. It is certain that he was deeply 
attached to his foster-brother. In his Memoirs, although he 
makes no allusion to the love-affair, he displays the most rancorous 
hostility to Sherafgan, remarking viciously that Kutbu-d din’s 
men ‘ sent him to hell and adding : ‘ It is to be hoped that the 
place of this black-faced scoundrel will always be there.’ The 
lady was brought to court, and long 
resisted the ardent importunities 
of her imperial lover. At last, 
in 1611 , more than four years 
after her husband’s death, she 
yielded and consented to become 
Jahangir’s chief queen. She ac- 
quired at once unbounded influ- 
ence over him, and freely made use 
of it to advance the interests of Coin of Jahangir and Nurjahan. 
her family. Her father, who re- 
ceived the title of Itimadu-d daulah, and her brother, ennobled 
as Asaf Khan, became the leading personages in the court, while 
all her other connexions were well looked after. It is said that 
at first she desired to unite her daughter by Sherafgan with KhusrtL 
When that could not be done, she married the girl to Jahangir’s 
youngest son, Shahryftr. Her earlier title of Nurmahall, ‘ Light of 
the Palace’, was soon altered to Nflrjahan, ‘ Light of the World’, 
with allusion to the imperial style of Nuru-d din Jahangir. For 
many years she wielded the imperial power. She even gave 
audiences at her palace, and her name was placed on the coinage. 

Favours to the Jesuits. The temporary apparent alienation of 
Jah&ngir from the Jesuit Fathers, arranged as a sop to Muslim 
opinion, ceased in 1606 when his favours to the priests were 
renewed. After some difficulty they were allowed to retain their 
elegant and commodious {elegam et sciium) church at Lahore, 
as well as the collegium, or priests’ residence, a comfortable building 
equipped with verandahs and upper and lower rooms, suitable 
respectively for use in the cold and hot seasons. Each department 
of the mission work had its appropriate and convenient accommoda- 
tion as in European colleges. At Agra about twenty baptisms 
took j>lace in 1606 , and when Jahto^ was on his way to Kfibul 
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he accepted a Persian version of the Gospels and permitted the 
Fathers to act publicly with as much liberty as if they were in 
Europe. When the emperor returned to Agra he took two of the 
priests with liini, leaving one at Lahore to look after the congrega- 
tion there. Ciiurch processions with full Catholic ceremonial were 
allowed to parade the streets, and cash allowances were paid from 
the treasury for church expenses and the support of the converts. 
The zeal for Islam which Jahangir had displayed at the beginning 
of his reign gradually diminished, and he openly declared that he 
wished to follow in his father’s footsteps. 

Disputation. WJiile Jahangir was at Agra a disputation w^as 
started by the emperor calling on the Fathers to explain certain 
scriptural pictures of David and other subjects. The arguments 
between the priests and their Muhammadan opponents lasted 
for more than a month w ith intervals, and the Jesuits were allowed 
to denounce Muliammad as a false propliet. When Naklb Khan, 
the ‘ reader ’ and eminent historical student, who used to read 
histories to Akbar, grew angry at language which he regarded as 
blasphemous, Jahangir bade him keep quiet and laughed heartily. 
The emperor forced a Hindu courtier to express his agreement 
with the priests, and on hearing the declaration again burst 
out laughing (ad quae effuse ridere re*r). The Jesuits naturally 
were delighted that the nobles were forced to do honour to Christ. 
But they recognized that much more effort would be needed before 
their purpose could be achieved. Their exertions were directed 
principally to the conversion of the emperor himself. 

Christian pictures. Certainly his conduct gave them some 
reason to hope that he might be brought within the Christian fold. 
He showed an extraordinary fancy for pictures of religious subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, the Apocrypha, and the Lives 
of the Saints. At Agra his throne was surrounded by paintings 
of John the Baptist, Saint Antony, and Saint Bernardin of Siena. 
On the right hand side of the window (jharokhd) from which he 
gave audience was an image of Christ the Saviour, holding a globe 
in his hand. On the left hand was a painting of the Vir^n Mary, 
or the ‘ Mother of God ’ (Deiparae) in Roman Catholic phraseology, 
copied from the original believed to have been the work of St. 
Luke. Various halls, rooms, and courts in the palace were similarly 
decorated. Some of the designs Jahangir drew with his own hand 
(qiMS sua ipse manu delineavit)^ and he arranged them personally 
without suggestions from other people. He selected the pictures 
likely to be most pleasing, and used to send his artists with instruc- 
tions to follow the Fathers’ hints about the colours to be used and 
other matters. He possessed a large painting representing the 
scourging of the Redeemer, which was specially offensive to the 
Muhammadans. His gallery also included portraits of His Holiness 
the Pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy. Jah&ngTr 
personally explained to his court the meaning of a composition 
depicting the Adoration of the Magi, which had been brought 
from Rome to Goa by Father Joannes Alvarez, and gave directiona 
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that the picture should be handsomely framedJ The emperor 
frequently boasted to his friends, and not without justice, that 
he had acquired complete knowledge of the mysteries of the Chris- 
tian faith. He carried a pair of golden scissors or tongs, with 
a large square emerald on each point, one gem being engraved with 
the likeness of Christ, and the otlier with that of His Mother. 
He used those signets to stamp the outside of all oflicial missives 
and letters, whether addressed to Hindus, Muhammadans, or 
Christians. It is no wonder that Jahangir was popularly reputed 
to have become a Christian, and that the Jesuits entertained 
‘ good hope of his conversion They recognized that the practice 
of polygamy was one of the principal obstacles to his acceptance of 
the Christian faith, and tried in vain to persuade him that it was 
his duty to repudiate all his wives save one. 

Embassy to Goa. In 1007 Jahangir expressed a desire, as 
his father had done, to send a mission to the King of Spain and 
the Pope, but was persuaded to restrict the embassy to visiting 
the Viceroy of Goa. The ambassador selected was Mukarrab 
Khan, an intimate friend of the emperor, a keen sportsman and 
.skilled surgeon. In accordance with Jahangir’s special request 
Father Pinheiro accompanied the ambassador as a colleague. 
They started from Lahore, where the court then was, in September 
1607, and reached Cambay in the April following, 1608. At that 
tihie the envoys could not jiresent their credentials at Goa, because 
tlie viceroy designate had not arrived. As a matter of fact he 
never arrived, and the government of Portuguese India was carried 
on by Archbishop de Mepezes until May 27, 1609, when Don 
Andreas Hurtados de Mendosa took charge and held office until 
September 5 of that year. 

Captain W. Hawkins. Meantime, Captain William Hawkins, 
of the ship Hector , had arrived at Surat on August 24, 1608, 
bearing a letter from James I, King of Great Britain, to Jahangir, 
asking for the grant of trade facilities. Hawkins, in spite of strenu- 
ous opposition from Father Pinheiro and the Portuguese authorities, 
succeeded in reaching the court of Jahangir, who accepted his 
gifts, valued at 25,000 gold pieces, and gave him a most favourable 
reception. Hawkins was able to converse with the emperor in 
Turki, without the aid of an interpreter. He was appointed to 
be a commander {mansahddr) of 400, with a salary of 80 ,OnOO 
rupees (which, it is said, was not paid), and was required to marry 
the daughter of an Armenian Christian named Mubarak Shah 
(Mubarikesha). He lived on intimate terms with Jahangir, whose 
deep potations he shared. Jahtogir granted all his demands. 

Portuguese hostility. Wken Mendosa, the new viceroy at 
Goa, heard that Hawkins and other Englishmen had been granted 
privileges infringing on the commercial monopoly claimed by 

^ Although the wail paintings mentioned all perished long ago, many 
small drawings and paintings of scriptural and Christian subjects survive. 
Sec //. F. p. 464, pi. cxv. Other records exist of Christian wall paintings 
in various localities. 
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the Portuguese, he treated the imperial concession as a hostile 
act and considered himself to be at war with Jahangir, whose 
ambassador he refused to receive. That hasty action greatly 
disturbed the merchants on the coast, and alarmed Jahangir, 
who revoked his concessions to the English. Father Pinheiro, 
who had gone on to Goa, was then employed by the viceroy as 
a plenipotentiary to negotiate with Mukarrab Khan, hostilities 
were stopped, and English ships were refused admission at Surat. 
Certain Englishmen who attempted to jiroceed to court were 
intercepted, several of them being killed. 

Ruy Louren^o de Tavora, who succeeded Mendosa as viceroy 
in September 1609, invited the ambassador to come to Goa, but 
Mukarrab Khan having been recalled by Jahangir, Father Pinheiro 
took his place as the accredited envoy of the Great Mogul {Pinnerus 
legati munus, quod a rege suo acceperat Proregi obtulii), a strange 
position for a Catholic priest. 

Hawkins quitted the court in 1611, baffled by the intrigues of 
the Portuguese and the instability of the imperial policy. He 
recorded interesting notes of his experience, which have been 
preserved by the diligence of Purchas, and will be quoted presently 
in part. 

Ben^^al and the Deccan. In 1612 the rebellion of Usman 
Khto m Bengal, which had begun in Akbar’s time, was at last 
ended by the death of the rebel leader from wounds received in 
a stiff fight. From the beginning of the reign hostilities in the 
Deccan had never wholly ceased. A feebly conducted war against 
the forces of the Ahmadnagar Sultanate, then administered by 
an able Abyssinian, named Malik Arribar, went on continually 
without results worthy of notice. At this period the quarrels 
among the imperialist generals became so acute that the Khfin 
Khanan (Abdurrahim), who had been recalled, was again sent 
to see if he could do anything effectual. But Jahangir never 
succeeded in obtaining a firm control over any campaign in the 
Deccan or elsewhere. 

English victory at sea. The same year, 1612, was marked by 
the entrance of British naval forces into Indian politics. At the 
end of November one English ship, the Dragon^ commanded by 
Captain Best, ‘ assisted onely as Purchas relates, ‘ with the 
Osiander a little ship (scarcely a ship, I had almost called her a 
little Pinnasse) ’, successfully fought a Portuguese fleet comprising 
four huge galleons, with five- or six-and-twenty frigates. Mr. 
Nathaniel Salmon commanded the tiny Osiander in that wonderful 
fight. It is not surprising to read that ^ the great Mogoll, which 
before thought none comparable to the Portugal! at Sea, much 
wondered at the English resolution, related to him by Sardat 
Chan ’. The Mogul empire was then, as always, utterly powerless 
at sea ; a fact which had much to do with its collapse. 

War with Portuguese. About a year later (1618) the Portu** 
guese abused their naval superiority as compared with the weakness 
of the Mogul government by seizing four of the imperial ahi^ 
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imprisoning many Muslims, and plundering the cargoes. The 
outrage naturally was ‘ very disagreeable ’ to Jahangir, who 
ordered Mukarrab Khan, then in charge of Surat, to obtain 
compensation. From English sources we learn that the principal 
ship plundered was called the Remewe, and that it was said to 
have carried ^ three millions of Treasure, and two women bought 
for the Great Mogol Jahangir’s mother had a large interest in 
the cargo, and lost heavily. 

The l^ortuguese acts ol piracy resulted in war with the imperial 
government, whose officers attacked Daman. All accessible 
Portuguese residing in the Mogul dominions were seized, and even 
Father Jerome Xavier was sent in custody to Mukarrab Khan, 

" to do with him as he shall see good ’. The public exercise of the 
Christian religion was forbidden, and the churches were closed. 
The Portuguese were still ‘ in deep disgrace with the King and 
people ’ early in 1015, when William Edwards from Surat arrived 
at court bearing a letter from King James I. Although he was not 
formally accredited as an ambassador, he was very honourably 
received by Jahangir, who perceived that the English could now 
be used as a counterpoise to the Portuguese. Some years earlier 
the emperor had questioned Hawkins about the force needed to 
take Diu, and was told that the place could be reduced by fourteen 
British ships supported by a land force of twenty thousand men. 

Submission of Mew^. The inglorious "war with Mewar 
(Udaipur), which had gone on for so many years, was ended in 
1614 by the submission of Rana Amar Singh and his son Karan 
to Prince Khurram (Shahjahan), who had pressed the brave 
Rajputs until they were reduced to extremity. Jahangir was 
delighted by a success which Akbar had failed to achieve, and 
was willing to soften the humiliation of defeat by exceptionally 
courteous treatment of his gallant adversaries. After some time 
the emperor did special honour to them by directing artists at 
Ajmer to fashion full-sized marble statues of the Rana and his son. 
The commission having been executed with all speed, the statues 
were removed to Agra and erected in the garden below the audience- 
window (jharokhd). Unhappily those interesting works of art have 
disappeared. Mewar was required to contribute to the imperial 
army a contingent of one thousand horse, and Karan had to 
accept the dignity of a ‘ commander of 5,000 ’. The reigning 
Rang, was never compelled to attend court in person, and no Sisodia 
bride ever graced the imperial harem. With the exception of 
those concessions to the dignity of the premier chieftain of Rajas- 
th&n, the RfinS became as other R&jaii, and officially was regarded 
as a mere zemind&r or joglrdar. 

In July of the same year, 1614, RSj& M3n Sin^h died in the 
Deccan. No less than sixty of his women committed suttee by 
fire. 

Plague. Bubonic plague, a disease not previously recorded 
with certainty in India, appeared in the Panjfib early in 1616, at 
the close of Jahangir’s tenth regnal year. The epidemic was 
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marked by the symptoms unhappily familiar since the disease 
reappeared at Bombay in 1896. Rats and mice were first affected, 
and the mortality was severe, especially ainonj? Hindus. The 
pestilence, which spread to almost every locality in northern 
and western India, lasted for eight years.* In 1619, while it was 

raging in Agra, Fathpur- 
Sikrl, twenty-tliree miles 
distant, escaped. His- 
torians have overlooked 
both this remarkable epi- 
demic in Jahangir’s reign 
and another outbreak, ap- 
parent ly of the same dis- 
ease, which occurred in 
the Deccan in 1703 and 
170 1 ; erroneously sup- 
posing that ‘ the first 
trustworthy information 
of the occurrence of plague 
in India dates from the 
year 1812 when the 
disease broke out in Cutch 
and spread to (hijarat and 
Sind.i 

Embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe. The in- 
formal missions of Haw- 
kins and Kd wants, sent 
for the purposes of pro- 
moting the nascent trade 
between England and the 
East, and abating Portu- 
guese pretensions, were 
quickly followed by the 
formal embassy of Sir 
Thomas Roe, the duly ac- 
credited ambassador from 
James I to Jahangir. The 
envoy, a gentleman of 
good education, a polished 
courtier, and trained diplomatist, was well qualified for the task 
assigned to him, which was the negotiation of a treaty giving 
security to English trade. Roc arrived at Surat, or rather Swally 
Road, in September 1615, and marched up country as soon as 
practicable to the court of Jahangir, then at Ajmer. The chaplain 
whom he had brought outwithhim having died almost immediately, 
the ambassador summoned from Surat to take his place a young 

^ G, (1907), iv. 475. For the plague in the Deccan see Storia do 
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English clergyman named Hklward Terry, who happened to have 
come out on his own account as a curious traveller. The world 
is indebted to Terry for an account of his exj)eriences, which is 
far superior to that of Roe as a description of the country and 
governnieut. The chaplain was a good observer and extraordinarily 
sympathetic in his attitude towards the natives of India, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan. lie did not publish his narrative for 
more than thirty years after his return to England, and then 
unfortunately thought fit to pad it so thickly with moralizings 
that the modern reader becomes wearied and is apt to Tindervalue 
a really admirable book. Roe’s Jovrnal is chiefly useful as a faithful 
record of the manner in which business was done at a court saturated 
with intrigue, treachery, and corruption. Jahangir, half fuddled 
with strong drink and opium, had not 
the strength of will to resist the wiles of 
his designing queen, her equally unscru- 
pulous brother, Asaf Khan, and the deep 
villany of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan). 

The ambassador’s pen-picture of that 
prince is memorable. 

‘ I never saw ’, he wTites, ‘ so settled a coun- 
tenance, nor any man keep so constant a 
gravity, never smiling, nor in face showing 
any rcsj)eet or difference of men ; but mingled 
with extreme pride and contempt of all, yet 
I found some inward trouble now and then 
assail him, and a kind of brokenness and dis- 
traction in his thoughts, unprovidedly and 
amazedly answering suitors, or not hearing.’ 

Roe proceeds to give a scandalous but JAHANGIR, 

not necessarily incredible explanation. 

At the Mogul court no suggestion of alleged wickedness can be 
summarily rejected as incredible. 

‘ If I can judge anything,’ the ambassador comments, ‘ he hath left his 
heart among his father’s women, with whom he hath liberty of conversation. 
Nurmahall in the English coach the day before visited him, and took 
leave, she gave him a cloak all embroidered with pearl, diamonds, and 
rubies, and carried away, if I err not, his attention to all other business.* * 

Princes Khusrft and iChurram. Roe confirms his chaplain’s 
testimony to the virtues and popularity of Prince Khusru, whose 
life even then was unceasingly threatened by his brother. Prince 
Khurram, with the privity of Nurjahan and Asaf Khan. The 

* The spelling has l>een modernized, but the old punctuation retained. 
Shahjahftn (Khurram) was then, in 1610, twenty-four years of age ; and 
four years earlier, in 1612, had l^n married to 9!rumtaz Mahall, then aged 
nineteen, who was the daughter of Asaf Khan, NOrmahall’s elder brother. 
KQrmahall or NQrjah&n was Ijorn in Kandahar before her father came to 
India in 1591, and must have been about forty years of age in 1616. She 
died in 1645, aged about seventy. Roe had brought out an English coach, 
of which JahAngIr’s workmen made copies. 
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ambassador, who was in a good position for learning the facts, 
records that 

‘ Sultan Khusrd, the eldest brother, is both extremely beloved, and 
honoured of ail men (almost adored) and very justly for his noble pa^s*. 

In another passage he amplifies his judgement by saying : 

‘ If Sultan Khusru prevail in his right, this kingdom will be a sanctuary 
for Christians, whom he loves and honours, favouring learning, valour, 
the discipline of war, and abhorring all covetousness, and discerning the 
base customs of taking, used by his ancestors and the nobility. If the 
other win, we shall Ik' losers ; for he is most earnest in his superstition, 
a hater of all Christians, proud, subtile, false, and barbarously tyrannous.’ 

The event proved the correctness of the shrewd ambassador’s 
prediction, as well as the soundness of his estimate of Shahjahan’s 
character, which has been so grievously misunderstood by modern 
historians. Jahangir, unfortunately, considered Shahjahan to 
be ‘ the first of his sons until he rebelled. After that the emperor 
could not find language adequate to express his dislike for the 
former favourite. 

Roe went home in 1 Cl 9. Although he had failed to obtain the 
formal treaty desired, he secured considerable concessions to his 
countrymen and laid a solid foundation for the East India Com- 
pany’s trade. 

The Deccan war. The aggressive war in the Deccan, where the 
principal opponent of the imperialists was Malik Ambar, the able 
Abyssinian minister at Ahmadnagar, dragged on throughout the 
reign. No -decisive result ever was obtained, and good reason 
existed for believing that AbdurrahTm, the Khan Khanan, was in 
collusion with Malik Ambar, In 1616 the fort at Ahmadnagar 
was surrendered, and Prince Khurram was allowed to obtain a show 
of success. He was extravagantly rewarded with the title of 
Shahjahan, and the enormous emoluments attached to the com- 
mand {mansah) of * 30,000 personal, with 20,000 horse ’. Malik 
Ambar lived until 1626, when he died at an advanced age. 

Surrender of Kdngra. The most notable military achievement 
of Jahangir’s inglorious reign was the surrender to his authority 
in November 1620, of the strong fortress of Kfingra, which had 
defied even Akbar. Jahangir was extremely proud because an 
officer of his had been able to reduce a stronghold which had baffled 
his father. A little later the emperor visited the conquest, and 
gratified the sentiment of the Muhammadans, while outraging 
that of the Hindus, by erecting a mosque and slaughtering a bullock 
within the precincts of the fort. Jah&ngir, who was a sceptic 
without any personal hostility to Hinduism, at times found it 
expedient to prove by some overt act that he must be still deemed 
offlcially a follower of the Prophet. 

Murder of Prince Khusrd. The ^ tragical end ’ of the ^ trouble- 
some life ’ of Prince Khusrfi came in January 1622. Nearly six 
years earlier, in 1616, Jahfingfr, for reasons not stated, had trans- 
ferred his son from the custody of a faithful Hindu named Ani 
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Rai to that of Asaf Khan, the mortal enemy of the prince. Later, 
in or about 1620, the prisoner was made over to his brother. Prince 
Khurram, at the instigation of Asaf Khan and Nurjahan. The 
inevitable result followed in the beginning of 1 622, when an assassin 
named Raza Bahadur strangled the captive bv order of his brother. 
Jahangir records his son’s death without comment or expression 
of regret, merely stating that “ a report came from Khurram that 
Khusru, on the 8th (Y 20th) of the month, had died of the disease 
of colic pains (kalanj) and gone to the mercy of God There is 
no doubt that the prisoner was murdered. Details are given by 
Mundy from common report, but the most particular account is 
that giv^n in de Laet’s book, which in substance is as follows : 

Shahjahan, then residing at Burhanpur, sought to remove his 
brother without scandal. Ilaving arranged a plan with the conniv- 
ance of the Khan Khanan and other nobles, he went off on a hunting 
expedition so as to be out of the way. Raza, the slave appointed 
to the duty, knocked at the prince’s door at an unseasonable 
hour of the night, pretending to have brought robes of honour 
and written orders for liberation from the emperor. When the 
prince refused to open his door it was forced, and he was strangled. 
The door was then closed and the body was left as it lay. His 
faithful and dearly loved wife, when she found him in the morning, 
raised a terrible outcry. Shahjahan sent off a false report, carefully 
attested by the signatures of his courtiers, but Nuru-d din Kuli 
gave the emperor correct information. Jahangir professed to 
feel intense sorrow, although he must have known what would 
happen when he made over Khusru to the charge of his avowed 
enemy who had sought for years to destroy him. Probably the 
emperor had yielded unwillingly to the advice of Nurjahan, whose 
will was his law. His weakness, however, does not absolve him 
from responsibility. 

Loss of Kandahar. In June of the same year, 1622, Shah 
Abbas, the energetic King of Persia, retook Kandahar. He had 
tried without success to induce Jahangir to give up the place 
voluntarily. When diplomacy failed he took it by force without 
much trouble. Jahangir, who was grievously perturbed by the 
loss, planned a great expedition for the recovery of the town, and 
desired his son Shahjahan to take the command. But at the time 
the emperor was in bad health, and Shahjahan was determined 
not to imperil his succession to tlie throne by absence on the 
Persian frontier. 

Rebellion of Sbfibjaban. Instead of obeying his father’s 
orders he went into open rebellion. Prince Shahryar was then 
appointed to take charge of the Kandahar expedition, but nothing 
came of the appointment, all the energies of the government 
being devoted to the suppression of the rebellion. A plan to bring 
from Agra to Lahore the whole of the immense treasure in gold 
and silver coin accumulated from the beginning of Akbar’s reign 
was dropped when Shahjah&n gave indications that he intended 
to intercept the convoy. It is impossible to refuse some sympathy 

03 
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to the outraged father when he laments the ingratitude of the 
once best-beloved son, and moans : 

‘ What shall I say of my own sufferings ^ In pain and weakness, in a 
warm atmosphere that is extremely iiiisiiited to my health, I must still ride 
and be active, and in this state must proceed against such an undutifulson/ 

But he thanks ‘ God that has given me such capacity to bear my 
burdens lie lamented more especially that the rebel had 
compelled the postj^onement of the recovery of Kandahar, and 
thus had ‘ struck with an axe the foot of his own dominion, and 
become a stumbling-block in the path of the enterprise \ Several 
nobles were executed for high treason, and Sultan Parviz, Shah- 
jahan's elder brother, was summoned to take his proper place at 
his father’s side as heir apparent. Jahangir was justly disgusted 
because Abdurrahlm, the Khan Khanan, an old man of seventy, 
and loaded with marks of imperial favour, had joined the traitors. 

A battle fought at Balochpur, to the south of Delhi, resulted in 
the death of the Brahman named Sundar, on whom Shahjahan 
chiefly relied, and in the consequent defeat of the rebel army 
(1623). Shahjahan was driven through Malwa into the Deccan, 
and thence across Telingana into Bengal, which province, with 
Bihar, he occupied. Another defeat sent the rebel back to the 
Deccan, where he tried to make friends with his old enemy Malik 
Ambar and the other rulers of the south. In 1025 a sort of peace 
was patched up between the prince and his father. Shahjahan 
surrendered Rohtas and Asirgarh, and sent his two elder sons, Dara 
Shikoh and Aurangzcb, to court as hostages. But he never appeared 
there in person, remaining absent in Rajputana or the Deccan. 

Mahabat Khdn. In the year following, 1620, strange events 
occurred. Mahabat Khiin, who had become one of the principal 
personages in the empire, and had taken an active part in the 
pursuit of Shahjahan, found himself in danger of destruction 
owing to the hostility of Nurjahan. Jahangir and his consort were 
encamped on the Jhelum on their way to Kabul, and were about 
to cross the river with the rear-guard when Mahabat Khan sur- 
rounded the imperial tents with his Rajput horsemen, and captured 
the emperor. Nurjahan was not detained, and was allowed to 
pass over the river. Her attempts to recover her husband by force 
having failed, she managed by stratagem to effect her purpose at 
Kabul. Mahabat Khan was then obliged to fly and join ShfUkjahan, 
who was hard pressed, and thinking of escape to Persia. But he 
was encouraged by the death in October at Burhanpur of his 
brother, Parviz, the only serious rival for the succession to the 
throne. Parviz was officially supposed to have died from the effects 
of drink, but the general belief at the time that he was poisoned 
by his brother was well founded.^ Hardly anything is on record 

^ Long afterwards Aurangzeb in a letter accused his father of the 
murder of both his brothers : ‘ How do you still regard the memory 
of fyour brothers! Kliusrau and Parviz, whom you did to death before 
your accession and who had threatened no injury to you ? ’ (Sarkar, Hist, 
vol. iii, p. 155). 
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concerning the personal qualities of Parviz beyond the fact that 
he drank too much. 

Death of JahSngir. Jahangir, who had been ailing for several 
years, died after a short illness while encampe'd at C hingiz Ilatll^ 
a village near Bhimbhar at the foot of the hills on the road to 
Kashmir, from which he was returning. His death occurred in 
Octobcr JjJi^T, but his successor Shahjahan was not able to take his 
scat on the throne until the following February, for the reasons 
which will be explained in the next chapter. 

His personality. As appears from the foregoing narrative, 
the prominent public events of Jahangir’s reign were few. The 
loss of Kandahar was not balanced by any substantial increase of 
territory elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that the empire 
was weaker as a military power in 1027 than it was when Akbar 
died in 1005. The administration generally was conducted on 
the lines laid down by Akbar, and the reign of Jahangir may be 
regarded as a continuation of that of his father, marked by a certain 
amount of deterioration due to Jahangir’s personal inferiority 
when compared with his illustrious parent. His considerable 
natural abilities were marred by habitual and excessive intemper- 
ance, which added artificial ferocity to his innate violent temper. 
When angry, and especially if the security of his throne was 
threatened, he was capable of tlie most fiendish cruelty, taking 
a horrid delight in seeing men flayed alive, impaled, torn to pieces 
by elephants, or otherwise tortured to death. Hawkins and Roe 
were much disgusted by such savagery. Mere passionate caprice, 
even when no question of treason arose, sometimes induced him 
to commit shocking barbarities. For instance, he relates without 
shame the following anecdote : 

‘ On the 22nd, when I had got within shot of a nilgaw, suddenly a groom 
and two l)earers appeared, and the nilgaw escaped. In a great rage 
I ordered them to kill the groom on the spot, and to hamstring the bearers 
and mount them on asses and parade them through the camp, so that no 
one should again have the boldness to do such a thing. 

After this I mounted a horse and continued hunting with hawks and 
falcons, and came to the halting place.’ 

Many other sickening instances of his brutality will be found 
recorded in the pages of Roe, Terry, and other writers. 

Jahangir’s authentic Memoirs, either written by his own hand or 
dictated to a scribe, cover nineteen years of his reign and offer 
a wonderfully Jife-like picture of a typical Asiatic despot, a strange 
compound of tenderness and cruelty, Justice and caprice, refine- 
ment and brutality, good sense and childishness, Terry truly 
observes : 

‘ Now for the disposition of that King, it ever seemed unto me to be com- 
posed of extremes : for sometimes he was barbarously cruel, and at 
other times he would seem to be exceeding fair and gentle.* 

He was capable of feeling the most poignant grief for the loss of 
a grandchild, and often showed pleasure in doing little acts of 
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kindly charity. His writings are full of keen observations on 
natural objects. He went to Kashmir nearly every hot season, 
and recorded a capital description of the country, carefully drawing 
up a list of the Indian birds and beasts not to be found in the 
Happy Valley. He loved line scenery, and would go into ecstasies 
over a waterfall. He thought the scarlet blossom of the dhdk 
or palds tree ‘ so beautiful that one cannot take one’s eyes off it 
and was in raptures over the wild flowers of Kashmir. 

He was a skilled connoisseur in the arts of drawing and painting, 
and a generous patron of artists. He had himself some skill with 
the brush, and drew parts of the decorative designs on the walls 
of the palace at Agra. He a]>preeiated music and song, and had 
nice taste in architecture. The unique design of Akbar’s tomb 
was prepared in accordance with his ideas. 

Jahangir prided himself especially on his love of justice, and 
his reputation for that quality still endures in India. When 
recording the capital sentence passed by himself on an influential 
murderer, he remarks : 

‘ Gk)d forbid that in such affairs I should consider princes, and far less that 
I should consider Amirs.’ 

The fearful penalties which he inflicted were imposed without 
respect of persons. 

Religion. His religion is not easy to define. Grave Sir Thomas 
Roe roundly denounced him as an atheist, but he was not exactly 
that. He sincerely believed in God, although he did not frankly 
accept any particular revelation or subscribe to any definite creed. 
The mocking laughter with which he received denunciations of 
Muhammad as a false prophet is conclusive proof that he was not 
at heart a Muslim. The strange partiality which he showed for 
Christian images and ritual, and his intimacy with the Jesuit 
priests, did not induce him to accept the doctrines of the Church. 
Probably his favour to the priests was accorded chiefly from political 
motives, in order to secure Portuguese support and trade. The 
moment hostilities with Goa began the Christian churches were 
closed. He had not the slightest desire to persecute anybody on 
account of his religion. It is true that he passed severe orders 
against the Jains of Gujarat, whom his father had so greatly 
admired, but that was because for some reason or other he con- 
sidered them to be seditious. 

While he loved talking to philosophical ascetics, whether Hindu 
or Muhammadan, he did not imitate his father in adopting 
Hindu practices, nor did he follow Zoroastrian rites. His personal 
religion seems to have been a vague deism, either that taught by 
heretical Muhammadan Sufis, or the very similar doctrine of certain 
Hindu sages. Ordinap^ Hinduism he spoke of as a ^ worthless 
religion ’. Jahangir, like his contemporaries, James I of England 
and Shah Abbas of Persia, believed tobacco to be a noxious 
drug and forbade its use. 

The material for discourse on Jahangir’s interesting personality 
is so abundant that it would be easy to write at Targe on the 
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subject. The reader perhaps will find what has been said more 
than enough. 

The com*t. The court ceremonial was much the same as in 
the days of Akbar. Jahanf^ir showed himself publicly three times 
a day. At sunrise he appeared on a balcony facing east, at noon 
on one facing south, and a little before sunset at a third facing 
west. On each occasion he received petitions and dispensed 
justice as he conceived it. Other state business was transacted 





TOMB OF ITIMADU-D DAULA, AGKA. 

chiefly between seven and nine o'clock in the evening in the private 
audience-hair, known as the Ghusl-khana or ‘ bath-room to 
which only privileged persons were admitted. Roe and Terry 
frequently attended such audiences. Before the evening had 
passed Jahangir often was dead drunk. Many anecdotes about 
lus intemperance are on record. 

The New Year festivities after the Persian nuinner, and the 
formal weighings of the sovereign against gold and other precious 
thin^ on his birthday, calculated according to both the solar and 
the lunar calendars, were duly observed. 

The selfish luxury and ostentation of the court and nobles had 
increased since Akbar's time, and constituted a terrible drain on 
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the resources of the country. The pay of the higher officials was 
scandalously extravagant, even if allowance be made for certain 
deductions. Hawkims, who received the comparatively small 
post of a ‘ commander of 400 had a salary of 30,000 rupees 
a year, then worth more than 3,000 pounds sterling. Jahangir 
when pensioning an old servant of moderate rank gave him an 
allowance of 4,000 rupees a month or about £5,000 a year. The 
salary of a modern Viceroy is a mere pittance when compared 
with the sums paid to the greater nobles. No money to speak of 
was spent on useful public works or on education. All considerable 
expenditure was designed for the glory of the sovereign or liis chief 
courtiers. 

The administration was not good. Every governor could do 
much as he pleased, and ruthless severity was relied on for the 
repression of crime. Space fails to recount particulars. 

Literature and art. Literature, chiefly in the Persian language, 
was encouraged. Jahangir himself could write sulliciently well. 
In addition to his Memoirs several historical works of some merit 
were composed, and he gave his patronage to the completion of 
a valuable dictionary entitled the Farhaog-i JahdngfrU Art, 
as already mentioned, really interested Jahiingir. His book is 
full of references to the subject, which it would be desirable to 
collect and discuss. The two most eminent painters of the reign 
were Abu-1 Hasan, honoured with the title of Nadiru-z zaman, 

‘ Wonder of the Age ’, and UstM, or Master, Mansur, w^ho bore 
a synonymous title. The extant works of both those artists justify 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed upon them by their employer. 
The tomb of Itimadu-d daulah at Agra, the mausoleum of Akbar 
at Sikandara, and Jahangir’s own sepulchre at Lahore testify to 
the good taste of the emperor and the skill of his architects. 


CHRONOLOGY (o. s.) 

Death of Akbar ..... 
Enthronement of Jahangir 
Rebellion of Khusru .... 
Capture of Khusru ..... 
Embassy to Goa ..... 
Hawkins at court ..... 
Marriage with Nurjahan .... 

End of Usman Khiin’s rebellion in Bengal . 
Capture of four ships by Portuguese of Goa . 
Submission of Rana Amar Singh and Karan 
Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy 
Bubonic plague begun (lasted eight years) . 
Conquest of Kangra ..... 
Death of KhusrQ ..... 

Loss of Kandah&r to the Persians 
Rebellion of Prince Khurram (Shahjahgn) . 
Sh&hjah&n defeated and put to flight . 
Submission of Shahjahan .... 


Oct. 17, 1605 
Oct. 24, 1605 
Sunday, April 6, 1606 
Sunday, April 27, 1606 
1607-9 
1608-11 
. May 1611 
. 1612 
. 1613 

. 1614 

1615-18 
. 1616 
Nov. 1620 
Jan. 1622 
June 1622 
. 1622 
. 1628, 1624 

. 1625 
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Mah&bat Khan seized Jahangir 1C26 

Death of Sultan Parviz ....... Oct. 1026 

Death of Jahangir ....... Oct. 28, 1027 


AurnoRiTiES 

The leading authority is the annotated version of JahangIr’s authentic 
Memoirs (ll.A.S. 1909, 1914), in two volumes, by IIogurs and Bkvi.ridge, 
dealing with nineteen years of the reign. Prici:’s translation of the 
interpolated text of \ho Memoirs (Or. Transl. Fund, 1802) should not be 
cited. The other principal Persian histories arc discussed and partly 
translated in E <Sc IX, vol. vi. Gladwin, History of Ilindostdn, Reinn of 
Jehdu^lr (vol. i, all published, Calcutta, 1788), a sound book, is chiefly 
valuable for the life of the emperor as Prince S^lm in Akbar’s reign. 

The hhiropean authorities are numerous and copious. One of the most 
important and least known is Du Jarric, Thesaurus Rerum Ifidicarum, 
vol. iii, 1616 ; Book I, chaps. 16-23 inel., to the end of 1609. The observa- 
tions of Hawkins and many minor travellers will be found in Purchas, 
Pilgrimes (ed. Maelehose, 1905, or in other reprints). The best ed, of 
Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy is that by P’o.stkr, Hakluyt Soc., 1899,2 vols. 
His chaplain Ti:rry may be read in the reprint of A Voyage to East India, 
London, 1777. The Travels of Pi:ter Mundy (vol. ii, ed. Temple, Hakluyt 
Soe., 1914) give the history as current about 1630, shortly after Jahangir’s 
death, and include numerous accurate personal observations on the state 
of the country. The narrative of President van den Broecke (1629), 
translated from a chronicle and printed in de I.aet’s book (1631), is 
full and seems to be generally accurate. Some additional facts may be 
collected from the works of IIernier, Tavernier, Manucci, and other 
travellers, as well as from certain printed volumes of the records of the 
E. I. Company. Tod gives the story of the Rajput campaigns from the 
Hindu point of view. The coins are described in the oflicial catalogues 
of the B. M., 1. M., and Lahore Museum. The art of the reign is noticed 
by Fergusson ; in H. F, A. (1911); in E. W. Smith’s Akbafs Tomb 
(Allahabad, 1909); and in various publications of the Archaeological 
Survey. 


CHAPTER 5 

Shahjahan and the War of Succession ; Climax of the Mogul Empire. 

Disputed. succession ; executions. In October 1627, when 
Jahangir died on his way down from Kashmir, two of his sons 
survived him. Prince Khurram or Shahjahan, the elder, was 
then far away in the Deccan and could not arrive in Hindustan 
for many weeks. Prince Shahrj^ar, the younger son, who was 
available at head-quarters, probably at Agra, thus possessed an 
advantage as against his rival. Both the princes claimed the throne, 
and neither had any thought of yielding to the other. Shahryar, 
who was married to the daughter of Nurjahan by her first husband, 
Sh^rafgan, hurried qff to Lahore to join his mother-in-lawj and 
assumed imperial rank. Shahjahan was married to Mumtaz 
hall, daughter of Nurjahan’s brother, Asaf Khan, who desired his 
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son-in-law to succeed. In order to effect that purpose Asaf Khan 
secured possession of Shahjahau’s younj; sons, and set up, much 
against his will, the iinfort unate Prince Khusru’s son, Dawar Baksh 
nicknamed BulakI, as a stop-gap Padshfili, until Shahjahan could 
arrive. He was, in fact, as the chronicler ol^erves, * a mere 
sacrificial lamb’. Shahryar, whose lack of brains had earned for 
him the contemptuous sobriquet of Na-shudani, or ‘Good-for- 
nothing was incapable of contending against Asaf Khan, and was 
promptly blinded. Shahjahan, a man of a different kind, able 
and ruthless, hurrying up from Junniir in the Deccan with all 
possible speed, sent orders for the execution of all his male collateral 
relatives. The atrocious instructions were carried out thoroughly, 
except that the titular emperor, Daw^ar Baksh, was permitted to 
escape to Persia, where he lived as a pensioner of the Shah. All 
the other male relatives were killed, one way or another. Authors 
differ coneerning the names and number of the victims and the 
manner of their deaths, because the business was done secretly, 
and the exact truth was never disclosed. No doubt exists as to 
the wholesale character of the executions, which were carried 
out pitilessly, and, as Tavernier has justly remarked, have 
‘ much tarnished ’ the memory of Shahjahan, who does not de- 
serve pity on account of the fate which overtook him with tardy 
steps. 

Rebellions of Khan Jahan Lodi and Bundelas. Early in 
February 1628 ShMijahan solemnly took his seat on the throne 
at Agra, having previously been j)roclaimed at Lahore. The 
drastic removal of all possible claimants secured him undisputed 
authority for thirty years, during which period his right to reign 
was never seriously challenged. The rebellions which disturbed 
the early years of his rule did not imperil his position, and were 
suppressed without excessive difliculty. In the first year of the 
reign the turbulent Bundela clan of Rajputs occupying Bundel- 
khand, the difficult hilly country to the south of the Jumna, revolted 
under the leadership of Jhujhar Singh, the son of Jahangir’s 
criminal favourite, Raja Bir Singh. The rebel, who submitted for 
a tirqe, broke out again later, and was killed by the Gonds in the 
eighth year of the reign, after enduring a long chase by the imperial 
forces. 

In the second year of the reign a noble named Khan Jahto 
Lodi, carrying out the traditional hostility of the Afghan chiefs 
to the Mogul dynasty, allied himself with the Sultan of Ahmadnagar 
(Nizamu-1 Mulk), and went into rebellion. After an interval of 
submission Khan Jahan once more defied the imperial authority. 
In the fourth year he was defeated and killed. 

The peacock throne. Shahjahan, who had a passion for the 
collection of jewels, and took extraordinary pleasure in the display 
of costly magnificence at court, never lacked the funds needed to 
gratifjr his expensive fancies. The wealth of Akbar, the richest 
sovereign of his age, was far exceeded by the gigantic treasures 
of his grandson, who kept his principal hoard at Agra, in two great 
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underground strong-rooms, one for gold and the other for silver, 
each seventy feet square and thirty feet high. Immediately after 
his formal enthronement in 1628 he determined to glorify himself 
by the construction of a throne more splendid and costly than 
that of any other monarch. The enormous stores of the imperial 
jewel-house were increased by extensive purchases of rare gems, 
and the combined accumulation was devoted to the decoration 
of the celebrated peacock throne, constructed under the super- 
intendence of Bebadal Khan in the course of seven years (1628-85). 
The throne was in the form of a cot bedstead on golden legs. 
The enamelled canoi)y was supported by twelve emerald pillars, 
each of which bore two peacocks encrusted with gems. A tree 
covered with diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and pearls stood between 
the birds of each pair. The gorgeous structure, which cost at least 
a hundred lakhs or ten millions of rupees, equivalent then to a 
million and a quarter of pounds sterling, continued in use until 
1739, when it was carried off to Persia by NMir Shah. Some 
estimates put the cost at a very much higher figure. The work was 
a senseless exhibition of barbaric ostentation, and almost devoid 
of artistic merit. Six other thrones existed, one being an oval 
structure, like a bath-tub, seven feet long and five broad, without 
a canopy.^ 

Famine of 1630-2. The prodigal expenditure and unexampled 
splendour of the court, which occupy so prominent a place in 
most of the current descriptions of Shahjahan^s rule, had a dark 
background of suffering and misery seldom exposed to view. 
In the fourth and fifth years of the reign (1630-2), while the 
emperor usually was encamped at Burhanpur in Khandesh, intent 
on his aggressive schemes directed against the Sultans of the 
Deccan, an appalling famine of the utmost possible severity 
desolated the Deccan and Gujarat. The official historian, Abdu-1 
Hamid, contrary to the frequent practice of writers of his kind, 
makes no attempt to disguise the horror of the calamity, which 
he describes in a few phrases of painful vividness. 

‘ The inhabitants of these two countries [the Deecan and Gujarat] were 
reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a loaf, but none would 
buy ; rank was to be sold for a cake, but none cared for it. . . . For a long 
time dog’s flesh was sold for goat’s flesh, and the pounded bones of the 
dead were mixed with flour and sold. When this was discovered, the 
sellers were brought to justice. Destitution at last reached such a pitch 
th^t men began to devour each other, and the flesh of a son w^as preferred 
to his love. The numbers of the dying caused obstructions on the roads, 
and every man whose dire suffering did not terminate in death and who 
retained the power to move wandered off to the towns and villages of 
other countries. Those lands which had been famous for their fertility 
and plenty now retained no trace of productiveness.’ 

^ It is impossible to reconcile the measurement and cost of the peacock 
throne as stated by Tavernier (i. 381-4) with the figures of Abdu-1 Hamid 
L&hori (E. db D., vii. 46). The descriptions by Tavernier, Bernier, and 
Abdu-1 Hamid all differ. 
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The details of the horrible picture are set out even more fully 
in the plain, unadorned notes kept by an English traveller, Peter 
Mundy, a merchant, who journeyed on business from Surat to 
Agra and Patna and back again while the famine and consequent 
pestilence were raging. At Surat the sickness was so deadly that 
out of twenty-one English traders seventeen died. For a large 
part of the way between Surat and Burhanpur the ground was 
strewn with corpses so thickly that Mundy could hardly find room 
to pitch a small tent. In towns the dead were dragged ‘out by 
the heels, stark naked, of all ages and sexes, and there are left, 
so that the way is half barred up ’. Meantime, the camp of Shahja- 
han at Burhanpur was tilled with provisions of all kinds. 

So far as Mundy saw nothing to help the suffering people was 
done by the government, but the author of the Bdeishdh-ndmah 
states that the emperor opened a few soup-kitchens, gave a lakh 
and a half of rupees in charity spread over a period of twenty 
weeks, and remitted one-elcventh of the assessmefit of land 
revenue. The remivssions so made by ‘ the wise and generous 
Emperor ’ in the crown lands amounted to seventy lakhs. The 
holders of jdgirs and ollicial commands were expected to make 
similar reductions. The facts do not justify the historian's praise 
of the ‘ gracious kindness and bounty ’ of Shahjahan. The remis- 
sion of onc-elevcnth of the land revenue implies tlxat attempts were 
made to collect ten-elevenths, a burden which could not be borne 
by a country reduced to ‘ the direst extremity and retaining ‘ no 
trace of productiveness ’. We are not told how far the efforts 
to collect the revenue succeeded ; and as usual are left in the dark 
concerning the after effects of the famine. No statistics are on 
record. Even the nature of the consequent pestilence is not 
mentioned, but it is almost certain that cholera must have carried 
off myriads of victims. Sir Richard Temple, the editor of Mundy’s 
work, has good reason for saying that ‘ it is worth while to read 
Mundy’s unimpassioned, matter-of-fact observations on this 
famine ’ in order to realize the immensity of the difference in the 
conditions of life as existing under the rule of the Mogul dynasty 
when at the height of its glory and those prevailing under the 
modern British government.^ 

Life and dea& of Mumtaz Mahall. The marriage of Shahja- 
han to the lady named Arjumand Bano Bcgam, and entitled 
Nawab Aliya Bcgam, or alternatively Mumtaz Mahall, ‘ the 
ornament of the palace ’, has been mentioned as having been the 
main reason determining the adhesion of her father Asaf Khan, 
the richest and most powerful noble in the empire, to the catise 
of Shahjahan and his consequent opposition to his sister the 
dowager empress Nurjahan, the widow of Jahangir and mother- 
in-law of Prince Shahryar. The marriage, which had taken place 
in the year 1612, when Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) was twenty 
years of age, had been successful to a degree rare in polygamous 
households. The prince had had two children born to him by an 
» The famine extended to Persia and many parts of India. 
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earlier consort. His remaining children, fourteen in number, eight 
sons and six daughters, were all borne to him by Mumtaz Mahall 
between the years 1613 and 1 631 . Husband and wife were devotedly 
attached to each other, and during her lifetime nothing is heard 
of the scandalous licentiousness which dishonoured Shahjahan’s 
later years. All the four sons who eontestc'd the throne in 1658 
were her offspring, as were the two daughters, Jahanara and 
Roshan Rai (Roshanara), who respectively supported the causes 
of Dara Shikoh and Aurangzeb. 

In June 1631 Mumtaz Mahall died in childbirth at Burhanpur, 
at the age of tliirty-nine. Her body was interred there temporarily, 
and after six months, when her mourning husband quitted the 
Deccan, was transferred to Agra, where it was placed in a provisional 
sepulchre in the gardens of the Taj, the unrivalled monument to 
her memory, which Sludijahan began in 1 632. 

Little is known of the personal character of Mumtaz Mahall. 
She must have possessed uncommon charm to be able to secure 
for so many years her husband’s errant affections, and to merit 
a memorial such as no other lady in the world has ever won. She 
appears to have been a devout Muslim, as most of the ladies of 
the im])erial family were. 

Her name is associated with the severe persecution of Christians 
which began in 1632, the year after her death, and lasted for 
about three years until 1635. The operations, which developed 
into a cruel anti-Christian persecution, began as a justifiable 
and legitimate war against the Portuguese settlers at Hugli 
(Hooghly) in Bengal, who had committed many offences against 
the peace of the empire, and deserved chastisement for reasons 
unconcerned with religion. 

The Portugese at Hugli. Portuguese traders, who had 
settled on the river bank a short distance above Satgaon in Bengal 
in or about 1579, under the protection of an imperial farmdn, 
had gradually strengthened their position by the erection of 
substantial buildings, so that the trade migrated from Satgaon 
to the new port, which became known by the name of Hugl! 
(Hooghly).^ If the intruders had confined their energies to the 
business of trade they might, perhaps, have remained undisturbed, 
in spite of the injury which they inflicted on the provincial customs 
revenue. They maintained a custom house of their own, and were 
specially strict in enforcing the levy of duty on tobacco, which 
had become an important article of trade since its introduction 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The Mogul officers 
were so little skilled either in sieges or in naval matters that they 
would have been disposed to submit to the loss of revenue rather 
than fight the foreigners, who were well armed and expert in the 
management of ships. But the arrogant Portuguese were not 

^ The name, which is spelt in old records as Ogolim, &c., probably is 
a corruption of O golim or go/i, meaning ‘ the godown ’ or ‘ storehouse 
O is the Portuguese definite article (Hosten, in Bengal Past and Present, 
vol. X (1915), pp. 89-91). 
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content to make money quietly as merchants. They engaged 
in a cruel slave trade and habitually seized orphan children, 
whether Hindu or Muhammadun, whom tliey brought up as 
Christians. Tliey were rash enough even to offend Mumt^ 
Mahall by detaining two slave girls whom she claimed.^ The mis- 
doings of the Portuguese had been brought to the notice of Shahja- 
han before his accession. After the establishment of his throne 
he appointed Kasim Khan as governor of Bengal, with instructions 
to exterminate the foreigners. The necessary preparations, which 
began in a. i). 1631 (a. ii. 1040), were continued in the following 
year. 

Siege and capture of HugH, 1632. The siege of llugli, begun 
on June 21, 1632, ended three months later in the capture of the 
place. The tow'ii, often described erroneously as a fortress, 

‘ was situated on .in open plain along the banks of the tiangos, .ind was 
exposed on all sides. It had neither w^all nor rampart, but onl\ an earthen 
embankment which they had thrown up, a thing ol little value and still 
lesser str(*ngth.’ 

The governor of Bengal w^as so much afraid of Euro])ean skill in 
gunnery and the management of ships that he collected a huge 
army, said to number 150,000, for the attack on the weak settle- 
ment. The Portuguese soldiers consisted of only 300 white men, 
with 600 or 700 native Christians. The tiny garrison litdd out 
for exactly three months until vSeptember 21, when the inhabitants 
embarked to go dowm the river. Most of the ships were lost, 
but a few reached Saugor Island, wdiere a pestilence destroyed 
a large proportion of the survivors. In the opinion of the learned 
Jesuit historian, ‘the defence of Calcutta in 1756 dwindles into 
insignificance before the feats of prowess achieved by the Portu- 
guese of Hugh.’ Multitudes were slain in the course of the siege. 
According to the Bddshah-nanah : 

‘ From the beginning of the siege to the con(‘lusion, men and women, old 
and young, altogether nearly 10,000 of the enemy were killed, being 
either blown up with powder, drowned in water or burnt by fire.’ 

The imperialists had nearly a thousand fatal casualties. More 
than 4,000 prisoners were taken and brought to Agra, where they 
were offered the choice between conversion to Islam, and confine- 
ment or slavery under the most severe conditions. Comparatively 
few cared to save their bodies at the cost of their souls. The 
majority courageously faced torture and ill-treatment of every 
kind. ‘ So it came to pass as the Muslim historian ferociously 
remarks, ‘ that many of them passed from prison to hell. Such 
of their idols as were likenesses of the prophets were thrown into 
the Jumna, the rest were broken to pieces.’ ‘ The misery of these 
people ’, Bernier writes, ‘ is unparalleled in modern times.’ The 
fierce persecution of Christians as such lasted until December 
1635, after which date it gradually died down. Some of the 
Portuguese were allowed to reoccupy Hugli, but the town never 

^ ‘ Filles ’, not ‘ daughters as sometimes erroneously translated. 
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recovered its former prosperity. The misdoin^^s of the piratical 
settlers met with a punishment so terrible that the feeling of 
compassion for their sufferings outweighs the righteous indignation 
directed against them for their abuse of power while they were 
strong. 

The detailed story is best told by the Spanish friar, Manrique, 
whose text is not yet fully accessible in English. 

Tile large numbers of killed and prisoners are explained by the 
Portuguese practice of forcing everybody under their control to 
adopt Christianity. The armed defenders, as already mentioned, 
seem to have been very few. The action of Shahjahan quenched 
the hopes for the conversion of the royal family and Mogul India 
which had been encouraged by the proceedings of Akbar and 
Jahangir. Mumtaz Mahall’s powerful brother, Asaf Klian, did his 
best to shelter the Christians from the furj^ of the emperor.^ Both 
Geronimo Veroneo, the reputed architect of the Taj, and a wealthy 
Armenian who enjoyed high favour at court, spent large sums in 
ransoming miserable prisoners. 

Destruction of Hindu temples. The excessive Muslim zeal 
which induced Shahjahan to undertake a distinct persecution of 
Christians as such, in continuation of his legitimate warfare against 
the slave-raiders of Hugli, prompted him in the same year (1632) 
to take severe action against his Hindu subjects, who, like the 
Christians, had ordinarily, although not invariably, experienced 
at the hands of Jahangir the same toleration which they had 
enjoyed in Akbar’s reign. Jahangir had raised no objection to 
the erection of new temples, w’hich is opposed to strict Muham- 
madan law. Shahjahan now resolved to put a stop to the prac- 
tice, and gave orders that 

‘ at Benares, and throughout all his dominions in every place, all temples 
that had been begun should be east down. It was now reported from the 
province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been destroyed in 
the district of Benares.’ 

No record of the destniction in other parts of the empire has been 
preserved, but it must have been considerable. 

Sh&hjah§n^s Deccan policy. Shahjahan, as has been seen, 
was engaged in the prosecution of operations for the annexation 
of the Deccan sultanates of Ahmadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur 
in the year 1631, when the famine occurred and his wife died. He 
then returned to Agra. It will be convenient to give in this place 
a connected summary view of the imperial plans and military 
operations in the Deccan during the earlier part of Shahjahan’s 
reign. 

The policy of Akbar, who avowedly aimed at the subjugation 
of all the kingdoms of the Deccan, had so much success that the 
entire kingdom of Khandesh and a small portion of that of Ahmad- 
nagar proper, as well as Berar, then a dependency of Ahmadnagar, 
were absorbed into the imperial dominions during the years 1600 

* ^ See Hosten, op. cit., especially pp. 48-«5, 51, 81, 94, 99. 
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to 1605. The revolt of Prince Salim, the deaths of his brothers, 
and the decease of the emperor himself in October 1605 prevented 
Akbar from pursuing his ambitious schemes any farther. Ahmad- 
nagar, although formally constituted a separate sQba or province, 
actually came under the imperial rule only to a small extent. An 
able Abyssinian minister, Malik* Ambar,’ succeeded in retaining 
or recovering the greater part of the kingdom, which was ruled 
in the name of a new sultan. Both Golkonda and BIjapur continued 
to enjoy real independence, and had obtained large accessions 
of territory after the fall of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar 
in 1565. Jahangir, while cherishing the same ideal as Akbar, 
made no considerable progress in the task of the subjugation of 
the Deccan. Shahjahan, who was stationed there at the time of 
his father’s death in 1627, resumed tne family designs of conquest 
as soon as possible after his accession, and did a good deal to realize 
them. 

Early operations. In a. d. 1630 the imperialists were com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Parenda, a strong fortress belonging 
to Ahmadnagar. In the same year Path Khan, the minister of 
Ahmadiiagar, and son of Malik Anibar, who had died at an advanced 
age in 1626, entered into communication with the imperial govern- 
ment and informed Shahjahan that in order to protect himself 
he had seized and confined his own sovereign, the Nizam Shahl. 
The emperor replied by instructions to kill the captive. Path 
Khan complied, and placed on the throne a boy of the royal familjr, 
named Husain Shah. Shahjahan, regarding Muhammad Adil 
Khan, Sultan of BIjapur, as contumacious bec«ause he desired to 
retain his independence, directed Asaf Khan to recjuire his submis- 
sion, and, in the event of non-compliance, to conquer as much 
territory as possible and to lay the rest waste. In 1631 the imperial 
forces besieged BIjapur, but were compelled to withdraw owing 
to want of supplies, the country-side having been laid waste, partly 
by the BIjapurls in self-defence, and partly by the invaders. 

‘ On whatever road they went they killed and made prisoners, and ravaged 
and laid waste on both sides. From the time of their entering the territories 
to the time of their departure they kept up this devastation and plunder. 
The best part of the country was trodden under.’ 

That merciless warfare was not provoked by the government or 
people of BIjapur. It was ordered deliberately with the sole pur- 
pose of gratifying the emperor’s ambition and lust for riches. 

£ind of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Shahjahan, on the 
completion of his savage operations, returned to Agra, where he 
occupied himself with the planning and building of the Taj. He 
appointed Mahabat Khan, Khan KhanSn, to be viceroy of Khan- 
desh and the Deccan. 

Malik Ambar’s son, Path Khan, proved as faithless to Shahjahan 
as he had been to his own sovereign. In 1631 he defended against 
the imperial forces the fortress of Daulatabad (Deogiri), which 
his father had fortified. But the explosion of a mine, and the 
payment by the Khan Khanan of a bribe of ten and a half lakhs 
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of rupees, were sufficient inducements to make him surrender. 
The fortress, which the besiegers were quite unable to take by fair 
fighting, was thus bought ; as Asirgarh had been bought by Akbar, 
and as many forts were ingloriously acquired by Aurangzeb some 
years later. 

The shameless traitor Fath Khan was taken into the imperial 
service and granted a liberal salary. The young prince whom he 
had set on the throne of Ahmadnagar was consigned to Gwalior 
for lifelong imprisonment, and the kingdom of the Nizam Shahls 
was ended (a.d. 1632 ; a.h. 1042). 

In the following year (1633) the emperor went to the Panjab 
and Kashmir. Prince Shuja failed to take Parenda, and Mahabat 
Khan, Khan Khanan, died. 

Gampaig'n of 1635-6. In 1635 Shahjahan resumed seriously 
his plans for the final reduction of the Deccan states, especially 
BIjapur, where the independent attitude of the wealthy Adil 
Shahl dynasty was a standing offence in his eyes. A minor com- 
plication was introduced by the operations of the Maratha chieftain, 
Shahjl or Sahu, who set up another Nizam Shahl boy as the nominal 
Sultan of Ahmadnagar. Shahjl will be heard of often again, espe- 
cially as being the father of the more famous Si vajl. The appearance 
of the Marathas on the stage of Mogul history may be dated from 
the early years of Shahjahan’s reign, or from about 1630 to 1635. 

The emperor sent written commands to the Sultans of both 
Golkonda and BIjapur requiring them to recognize his suzerainty, 
to pay tribute regularly; and to abstain from support of Shahjl 
and his allies of Ahmadnagar. The ruler of Golkonda (Hyderabad), 
unable to resist the might of the Mogul, complied humbly with all 
demands, reading the khiitba and striking coins in the name of 
Shahjahan. 

The Adil Shah of BIjapur was less complaisant, and, although 
willing to make some show of compliance, was determined to resist 
the imperial aggression. Shahjahan continued his ruthless policy, 
and ‘ the imperial order was given to kill and ravage as much as 
possible in the BIjapur territories’. Three armies converged on 
the country of the hapless sultan, burning, robbing, enslaving, 
and slaying without mercy or distinction. For instance, in one 
village 2,000 men were killed ; and in another place 2,000 
prisoners, male* and female, were sold as slaves. Akbar‘’s prohibi- 
tion of enslaving prisoners of war, even if it was obeyed in his 
reign, which may be doubted, had been long forgotten, and 
exercised no restraint over his pitiless grandson. 

Treaty with BIjapur, 1636. Although the capital city was 
saved by the desperate expedient of flooding the surrounding lands, 
effectual defence of the kingdom as a whole against the invading 
hosts was impracticable, and the Adil Shah was constrained to 
submit to terms only slightly less onerous than those imposed on 
Golkonda. The treaty, ratified by Shahjah&n on May 6, 1636, 
required the sultan to yield obedience to the emperor ; to pay a 
peace-offering of twenty lakhs of rupees ; to respect the frontier 
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of Golkonda, now a tributary state of the empire ; and to abstain 
from aiding ShahjI in hostile measures. The Ahmadnagar State 
was definitely blotted out of ^existence, its territories being divided 
between Shahjahan and the* Adil Shah, whose independence was 
in a manner recognized by the imperial abstention from the 
demand for a regular annual tribute. The concession was more 
formal than real. 

Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of the Deccan. The settle- 
ment so effected lasted for about twenty years. The peace was 
followed immediately by the appointment (July 14 , 1636 ) of the 
young Prince Aurangzeb, then nearly eighteen years of age, as 
Viceroy of the Deccan. His charge comprised four provinces, 
namely : 

(1) Khandesh, in the valley of the TaptI ; capital, Burhanpur ; 
fortress, Aslrgarh. 

(2) Bcrar (Birar), lying to the south-east of Khandesh, and 
now attached to the Central Provinces ; capital, Ellichpur (Ilich- 
pur) ; fortress, Gawilgarh. 

(3) Telingana, or the Telugu country; a wild, ill-defined region 
of hills and forests, situated between Berar and the Golkonda 
State ; capital, Nandcr ; fortress, Kandhar (Kandahar) ; both 
being now in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

( 4 ) Daulatabad, including the imperial portion of the late 
Ahmadnagar kingdom ; capital, Aurangabad (formerly Kliirkl), 
a few miles from Daulatabad, which was considered the principal 
of many important fortresses. 

The four provinces together were reckoned to contain 64 forts, 
several of which were still in possession of ShahjI or other hostile 
holders. The gross revenue was estimated at 5 ‘ crores ’, or 50 
millions of rupees, out of which Aurangzeb was expected to defray 
all expenses, civil and military. 

Aurangzeb as viceroy, 1636-44. It is unnecessary to follow 
the young viceroy in all the fights and sieges which occupied much 
of his time. He annexed Baglana, a small principality in the hills 
near Nasik. ShahjI submitted and surrendered certain forts. 
In 1637 Aurangzeb went to Agra for his marriage with Dilras 
Bano Begam, daughter of Shah Nawaz Khan, a nobleman belong- 
ing to a junior branch of the Persian royal family. She became the 
mother of three daughters and two sons, the princes Azam and 
Akbar. 

The difficulties of Aurangzeb’s first viceroyalty of the Deccan 
were many. The country could not pay its way, and the viceroy 
was continually embarrassed by the distrust shown by his father, 
who was completely under the influence of Dara Shikoh, his eldest 
son, and the lifelong enemy of Aurangzeb. A famous accident 
was associated with the termination of Aurangzeb’s first term of 

g rovincial government. On March 26, 1644, the Princess JahSnari., 
hahjahSn’s favourite daughter, was dangerously burnt owing to 
her light skirt having caught fire from a candle in the palace at 
Agra. She hovered between life and death for four months, and 
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was not finally cured until November.^ In May Aurangzeb had 
visited Agra in order to see the patient. Three weeks after his 
arrival he was compelled to resign his official rank and allowances, 
retiring for the moment into private life. His temporary with- 
drawal from office has been usually misunderstood and represented 
as a hypocritical manifestation of religious fervour. It is now 
known that his action was forced by reasons purely political, having 
no concern with religious feelings. He had incurred his father’s 
displeasure for some cause not recorded, and anticipated formal 
punishment by resignation. In one of his letters he states that 
his life was threatened, and it seems clear that his enforced retire- 
ment was due in some way or other to the machinations of his 
hostile brother, and his own resentment at his treatment. 

After eight and a half months of unemployment Aurangzeb 
was appointed to the difficult government of the province of 
Giijarat (February 16, 1645). He conducted the administration 
to the emperor’s satisfaction, and in January 1647 was transferred 
to a dangerous post as Gk)vernor of Balkh and Badakhshan. 

Kandalilur. Kandahar, in virtue of its importance both as 
a strategical position and as the principal mart on the trade route 
between India and Persia, had been the subject of contention 
between the Persian Shahs and the Indian Padshahs since the 
time of Humayun, who held the city for a few years. The Persians 
recovered it during Akbar’s minority, but lost it in April 1595, 
owing to the treachery of the governor who betrayed it to an officer 
of Akbar. In 1622,® during Jahangir’s reign, Shah Abbas the Great 
regained possession of the place, and Persia held it until 1688, 
when All Mardto Khan betrayed it to a representative of Shahja- 
han. The traitor was rewarded by the immediate gift of a lakh 
of rupees, and subsequent lucrative office under Shahjahan, who 
attached high importance to the acquisition. He expended large 
sums on the fortification of the city and its dependencies. In the 
autumn of 1648 Shahjahto heard of Persian preparations for the 
attack on Kandahar, but was persuaded to defer sending adequate 
reinforcements until the spring when they were too late. 

Mogul Central Asian policy. Shahjahan, like his father and 
grandfather, had always felt a strong desire to exercise complete 
control over the hilly region of Badakhshan, to the north of 
Kafiristan, and’ the more distant province of Balkli, the ancient 

* The familiar story made current by Orme and Stewart to the effect 
that JahanarS was cured by an English surgeon named Gabriel Boughton 
(Bowden), who refused any reward other than a grant of trading privileges 
to the E. I. Co., cannot be true. The ship Hopewell did not arrive at Surat 
until September 1644. Jah&nftra’s accident occurred in March (o. S.) of 
that year, and her cure was completed in November. According to the 
Surat letter dated January 3, 1645, Boughton, ' late chirurgeon of the 
Hopewell ’, was nominated then for duty at Agra. It follows that he must 
have been at Surat all the latter part of 1644 and that he travelled to 
Agra in 1645 (Foster, Ind, AnL, 1911, p. 254). 

* Haverty gives the date as August 1622. Sarkar has 1623. 
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Bactria, lying between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus. The Mogul 
emperors at times dreamed even of extending their sway over all 
the countries connected with the early glories of their family, 
and of bringing Transoxiana, otherwise known as Bokhara or 
Samarkand, under the sceptre of Hindostan. In 1645 (end of A. H. 
1055), circumstances being favourable. Prince Murad Bakhsh and 
All Mardan Klxan were able to occupy both Badakhshan and Balkh. 

The prince, who hated such uncomfortable foreign service, 
fell into disgrace because he insisted on coming home. The prime 
minister, Sadullah Khan, was then deputed to put things in order, 
and Murad Bakhsh after a short time was restored to favour. 
Shahjahan, unwilling to abandon his long cherished ambition, 
now selected Aurangzeb to hold and consolidate the recent con- 
quests. His efforts ended in disastrous failure. The imperial 
forces were compelled to evacuate Balkh. During the retreat 
(end of 1647) they lost about 5,000 men in the passes. 

First siege of Kandahar, 1649. Aurangzeb, after his failure 
in Balkh, was transferred to the governorship of the Multan 
province. The emperor moved to Lahore and Kabul in order to 
guard against a threatened invasion by the Uzbegs, who had 
been emboldened by their success in defeating the ill-conceived 
Balkh expedition. The reader may remember that similar fears 
had detained Akbar near the north-western frontier for thirteen 
years from 1585 to 1598. Aurangzeb’s stay at Multan was short. 
When news came in of the Persian designs on Kandahar the 
emperor determined to entrust Aurangzeb with the task of relieving 
the garrison. The prince made energetic preparations, but was 
sent too late, the city having been taken by the enemy long before 
he could arrive. The capitulation (February 11, 1649) was due 
to the inactivity and incapacity of Daulat Klian, the commandant. 
Aurangzeb was directed to recover Kandahar before the Persians 
should have time to consolidate their hold. He combined his 
forces with the army under the command of Sadullah Khan, 
the prime minister, and attacked the city in May, without effect. 
The expeditionary force, equipped merely as a reinforcement, was 
useless for besieging purposes, being destitute of heavy ordnance, 
while the Persians were superior in military skill. The siege was 
raised on September 5, and Aurangzeb endured for the second time 
the humiliation of failure as a general. A victory gained over the 
Persians at Shah Mir on the Arghandab in August covered up the 
failure to retake Kandahar, and gave the Indian court an excuse 
for ceremonial rejoicing. 

Second siege of Kandahdr, 1652. Shahjahan would not 
abandon his design of retaking Kandahar, to which he rightly 
attached high importance. The next three years were spent by 
him and Aurangzeb, who had returned to Multto, in organizing 
a powerful army with a siege-train and large supply of munitions 
for the investment of the city. Aurangzeb was nominally the 
commander-in-chief, but the conduct of operations actually was 
in the hands of Sadull§h Khan, the prime minister, acting under 
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the orders of Shahjaliun act Kabul. Sadullah Khan and Aurangzeb 
again combined their forces at the beginning of May 1652 near 
Kandahar and undertook the investment of the city. They had 
strict orders from the emperor not to attempt an assault until 
a practicable breach had been effected. All their efforts to effect 
such a breach failed, owing to the inefliciency of the Indian gunnery 
and the superior skill of the Persians, lilarly in July Shahjahan 
was constrained to order the abandonment of the siege, and 
Aurangzeb once more tasted the bitterness of defeat. His failure, 
although more his misfortune than his personal fault, finally 
destroyed his father's confidence in his powers. 

Third siege of Kandahw, 1653. Prince Dara Shikoh, the 
emperor's favourite, who was shortly afterwards exalted by the 
title of Shah Buland Ikbal, or ‘ King of Lofty Fortune bragged 
that he would soon redress his hatc‘,d brother's failure. Immense 
exertions got together a fresh army and siege-train in the short 
space of about tliree months. But the elder prince's ‘ lofty fortune ’ 
did tiot help him. After operations lasting five months he too had 
to confess to failure, and raise the siege in September 1653. 

The Mogul dynasty never again attempted to recover Kandahar, 
and the repeated defeats of tlie best armies which India could 
raise decisively established the military superiority of the Persians. 

Cost of siege ; imperial revenue. Trustworthy estimates 
place the cost of the three sieges of Kandahar (1649, 1652, 1653) 
at 12 " crores or 120 millions of rupees, more than half of 
the annual income of the empire, which is stated to have been 
22 ‘ crores or 220 millions of rupees, in 1648. During Shahjahan’s 
reign the ordinary rate of exchange with Europe was 2s. 3d. per 
rupee. The imperial revenue, therefore, may be reckoned as 
24| millions of pounds sterling, or, in round figures, as about 25 
millions. 

Demolition of walls of Chitor. Shahjahan obtained some 
cheap compensation for his conspicuous defeats by the Persians 
in the destniction of the new fortifications of Pliitor, which Hana 
Jagat Singh had ventured to construct, in defiance of a prohibition 
recorded by Jahangir. The submission of the reigning Rana was 
secured by the cruel devastation of his territory, and a fortnight’s 
work sufficed to demolish the walls of the fortress. 

Aurangzeb again sent to the Deccan. Aurangzeb had not 
been a success as a general in the regions of the north-west, all 
his undertakings — the Balkh expedition, and the first and second 
sieges of Kandahar — having ended in disaster. He could not 
remain at court, where both his father and his elder brother were 
hostile, and it was necessary to place him somewhere at a distance. 
The emperor insisted on his resuming charge of the Deccan, to 
which he was reappointed immediately after his return from 
Kandahar. The prince crossed the Narbada at the beginning of 
1653, and lingered nine months at Burhanpur, where he had been 
captivated by the charms of a young singing woman named Hira 
B&l, otherwise known as Zainabadi Mahall. Towards the end of 
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the year he took up his residence at the official capital, either in 
the fort of Daulatabad or in the neighbouring town of AurangabM. 

The remaining events of importance in the reign of Shahjahan, 
until the war of succession began in 1658, are chiefly concerned 
with Aurangzeb’s proceedings in the Deccan. 

Administrative difficulties. The flnancial and administrative 
difliculties which had beset Aurangzeb during his first term of 
office as viceroy of the Deccan were still more troublesome during 
his second term. The country had been ill governed by a succession 
of incompetent and frequently changed oflicers, who had allowed 
the cultivated area to decrease, villages to be abandoned, and the 
people to be cruelly oppressed. Nothing like the nominal assess- 
ment of the land revenue could be collected, and in consequence 
both the imperial treasury and the provincial income suffered, 
while the jdglrddrSy to whom the land revenue of certain districts 
had been assigned for their personal support and for the main- 
tenance of their military contingents, were unable to meet their 
obligations. Aurangzeb was obliged to draw heavily on his cash 
reserves, and his requests to his father for pecuniary assistance 
were either absolutely rejected or granted with extreme reluctance. 
The prince did his best to restore cultivation and improve the 
revenue, but the results of bad government for many years could 
not be quickly remedied. While much improvement was effected, 
much remained to be done when the war of succession broke out. 

Murshid Kuli JQiBn's ^settlement*. Aurangzeb was fortu- 
nate in commanding the services of an exceptionally skilled revenue 
officer named Murshid Kuli Khan. For flscal purposes the Deccan 
was divided into two sections, namely, the Painghat, or Lowlands, 
comprising Khandesh, or the Tapti valley, with part of Berar, 
and the Balaghat, or Highlands, comprising the rest of the viceregal 
jurisdiction. Murshid Kuli iOito, a Persian, originally in the 
suite of Ali Mardan Khto, came to the Deccan with Aurangzeb 
as Diwan of the Highlands, and at the beginning of 1656 was pro- 
moted to be Diwan of the whole Deccan. Before his time the man- 
agement of revenue affairs had been marked by complete want 
of system. The assessment of the state demand was made in 
a rough-and-ready fashion by the imposition of a small charge on 
the land cultivated by each plough, without any attempt at 
survey or valuation. Murshid Kuli Khan extended to the Deccan 
Todar MalPs system of survey and assessment, or ‘ settlement *, 
so far as possible ; but was wise enough to make many local 
exceptions, and to preserve the old practice of fixing a lump sum 
for each plough-land, whenever a more scientific arrangement 
would not work in practice. He also was willing to accept payment 
in kind, and to arrange for the division of the crop by various 
methods. Advances of cash to the peasantry for the restoration 
of cultivation were freely made with good results. A capable 
observer noted in 1658 tnat then there was no waste land near 
Aurangab&d. 

The hostility of D&ra Shikoh and the consequent estrangement 
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of Shahjahan greatly complicated the dilhculties of administration* 
The emperor was so dissatisfied with Aurangzeb that he offered 
the Deccan to his son Shuja, who did not care to accept a transfer 
from Bengal. 

Aurangzeb' s aggressive policy. Aurangzeb did not confine 
his attention to the problems of internal administration. He was 
an ambitious, aggressive ruler, eager to carry on the traditional 
policy of his dynasty, and play the part of ‘ a great pike in a pond 
as Chaplain Terry puts it. Ilis main purpose was to destroy the 
independence of the sultanates of Golkonda and Bijapur, and to 
transfer to himself and his supporters the immense riches and 
resources of both kingdoms. Mere ambition and greed always 
were motives sufficient to set any Mogul sovereign or prince in 
motion to wage a war of unprovoked aggression. But the emperor 
and his son, as bigoted Sunni Musalmans, took special pleasure 
in warring with the Sultans of Golkonda and Bijapur, who adhered 
to the Shia faith, and looked for alliance and protection to the 
Shah of Persia rather than to the Padshah of Ilindostan. The 
aggressive wars were waged with ruthless ferocity, and when 
ultimately the Sultans were dethroned they received no generous 
treatment from the victors. The defence of their independence 
by the two states is always described by the court historians in 
insulting language as villainous contumacy. 

Pretexts for invasion never were lacking. Golkonda had become 
avowedly a tributary state since 1686, and arrears were always 
due. Although the sense of dignity {"izzat) of the Bijapur sultan 
had been respected so far that he was not required to pay a fixed 
annual tribute, he was expected to make ‘ presents ’ every year, 
so that the distinction between his position and that of Golkonda 
was little more than a matter of form. Bijapur never paid anything 
that it could avoid paying. Other reasons for displeasure against 
the sultans were easily found when wanted. 

Mur Jumla. Aurangzeb’s chief helper in his designs on the 
Deccan kingdoms, and a little later on the throne of Hindostan, 
was the Persian adventurer, generally known as Mir Jumla, a 
merchant from Ardistan. Following the example set by Mahmud 
Gawan under the Bahmanf dynasty in the fifteenth century, 
he began as a successful trader, and quickly went on to make 
himself virtual master of the Golkonda or Hyderabad king- 
dom as prime minister of Abdullah Kutb Shah. Not content 
with his position as the chief of the Kutb Shah's servants, he 
oars^ed out for himself a domain virtually amounting to an inde- 
pendent kingdom, by conquering and annexing the Karnatik, or 
Kanarese country under the rule of the Raja of Chandragiri, the 
representative of the Vijayanagar dynasty. Mir Jumla's dominion, 
al^ut 800 miles long by 50 broad, yielded a revenue of forty 
lakhs of rupees and supported a considerable army especially 
strong in its park of good artillery manned by European gunners. 

The semi-independent position acquired by Mir Jumla naturally 
aroused the jealousy of his nominal master, the Kutb ShMi, who 
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attempted to bring his too powerful servant under his control. 
Mir Jumla defended liimself by intrigues with Bijapur, Persia, 
Shahjahan, and Aurangzeb. Ultimately he attached himself 
definitely to the Mogul service and accepted high ollice from Shahja- 
han, thus beeoming a traitor to the Kutb ShMi. 

Aurang'zeb's treacherous policy. Aurangzeb forced hostilities 
on that unhap|:)y and incompetent monareh, whom he was deter- 
mined to destroy. His purpose is frankly expressed in written 
instructions under his hand addressed to his eldest son, Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, which were : 

‘ Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no resistance. Sur- 
round his palace with your artillery and also post a detaeliinent to bar his 
flisrht to Golkoiida. But before doing so, send a carefully chosen messenger 
to him, saying : 

‘‘ I had been so long expecting that you would meet me and hospitably 
ask me to stav with you. But as yo\i have not done so, I have myself 
come to you.'’ Immediately on delivering this message, attack him 
impetuously, and if you can manage it, lighten his neck of the burden of 
his head. The best means of achieving this plan are cleverness, prompti- 
tude, and lightness of hand.’ ^ 

Such was the treachery which Aurangzeb and Ids father were not 
ashamed to employ against a Muhammadan king whose only 
offence was his independence. 

Prince Muhammad Sultan presently entered Hyderabad, whicli 
was plundered by his soldiery, in spite of orders forbidaing excesses. 
The prince and his father, Aurangzeb, who were not above taking 
advantage of the irregular action of their troops, appropriated 
many valuables, including a library of precious manuscripts. 
Hyderabad, however, was so rich that much wealth remained to 
tempt another attack. The king, meantime, had shut himself up 
in the fortress of Golkonda a few miles distant. 

Siege of Golkonda ; peace. In February 1656 Aurangzeb 
began the siege of Golkonda, and progressed slowly, after the man- 
ner of Mogul generals when besieging strong places. Being resolved 
to annex the whole of the kingdom, the wealth of which he coveted, 
he rejected all proposals for peace. Sliahjahan, however, who liad 
reasons of his own, was more accommodating, and accepted the 
Sultan’s propo.sals for peace on certain terms, promising complete 
pardon. Aurangzeb held back that letter in order to extort more 
favourable terms, and the emperor, having been referred to, 
sanctioned his son’s action. A little later Shahjahan was induced 
by Prince Dara Shikoh and Princess Jahanara to put a summary 
stop to the war. Aurangzeb was compelled to raise the siege oa 
March 80. The Kutb Shah agreed to pay a considerable indemnity 
and to cede a district. By a secret agreement with Aurang^eo 
the Sultan also promised to make Prince Muhammad Sultan his 
heir. 

Mir Jtiznla prime ministw. Mir Jumla, who had joined 
Aurangz€b’s camp with a powerful army, was now appointed 
^ Adab, 187 6 ; in Sarkar, Hisiory, vol. i, p. 280. 
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prime minister of the empire in succession to AllamI Sadullah 
Klito who had recently died. The deceased minister, although 
unfortunate in his military adventures, was reputed one of the best 
Muhammadan administrators whom India has known. 

The Raja of Chandragiri, the representative of the great dynasty 
of Vijayanagar, tried to secure protection from the emperor, 
offering even to become a Muslim. But his efforts failed utterly and 
he was left to the tender mercies of BIjapur, (xolkonda, and Mir 
Jumla. 

Foundation of Madras. The grant made early in 16i)9 of the 
site of Madras to an English factor, althougli unnoticed at the time, 
was one of the most important events in the reign of ShMijahan, 
as being the beginning of British territorial acquisition in India. 

War with Bijapur. The Sultan or King of Bijapur had taken 
advantage of the security afforded by the treaty of 1636 to extend 
his dominions to the east, south, and west. At the end of 1649 
the powerful fortress of .Jingi or Gingee, now in the South Arcot 
District, capitulated to him, and he also gained a certain amount 
of success against the Portuguese of Goa. The reigning Sultan, 
Muhammad Adil Shah (1626-56), ruled a realm extending across 
tlie peninsula from sea to sea, maintained a magnificent court, 
and had raised his kingdom to a degree of wealth and power 
previously unattained . That fortunate sovereign died on November 
4, 1656. The succession of his only son, a youth eighteen years of 
age, naturally resulted in internal disturbances, which also" offered 
an opportunity for the gratification of the ambition of the Mogul 
dynasty. Sh&lijahan readily granted his viceroy power to act as 
he thought fit. Aurangzeb invaded the kingdom with the help of 
the traitor Mir Jumla at the earliest possible moment. Bldar 
fell at the end of March 1657, after a gallant defence ; Mahabat 
Khan and Aurangzeb cruelly ravaged the Bijapur territory ; 
and on August 1 Kalyani capitulated. 

The complete conquest of the kingdom was in sight, when 
Shahjahan intervened and ratified a treaty of peace, by which the 
Sultan agreed to siirrender Bidar, Kalyani, and Parenda, besides 
certain other places, and to pay a large indemnity. The final 
operations in the Deccan undertaken by Aurangzeb were directed 
to checking the daring raids of young SivajT, the Maratha leader, son 
eff Shahji Bhonsla, who has been mentioned more than once. 
The dangerous illness of Shahjahan, which began early in September 
1657, and resulted in the war of succession, put a stop to all 
thoughts of further conquest in the Deccan. The sultanates ob- 
tained a respite for nearly thirty years. 

.Disputed succession. Although the preferential claim of the 
eldest son of a Chagat&i Mogul sovereign to succeed his father on 
the throne was generally acloiowledged, his absolute right was not 
established suMciently to secure his position without dispute. 
HumSyfin, Akbar, Jah&ngir, and Shfthjahto had aU found them- 
selves compelled to confront the rivalry of near relatives. Sh&hja- 
han desired to be succeeded by his eldest son, Prince Dar& Shikoh, 
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and took every practicable step to ensure the fulfilment of his 
desire. Unprecedented titles, honours, and wealth were lavished 
on the much loved senior prince, who was kept constantly near 
the imperial person, and, as Shahjahan grew old, was allowed to 
exercise most of the imperial prerogatives. The emperor’s three 
other sons observed with unconcealed jealousy the favour bestowed 
on the eldest-born, and all three were resolved to contest his 
succession. Each thought himself capable of reigning, and was 
prepared to stake life and everything else on the issue of the 
conflict which was regarded as inevitable whenever their father 
should die. The fact that all the four sons were children of one 
mother, Arjumand Bano Begam, was no check on their ambitions. 
They all accepted the Timurid maxim that ‘ no one is a relation 
to a king ’, and well knew that mere abstention from contest 
would not save the life of any of the brothers after one of their 
number had taken his seat on the throne definitely. The struggle 
for the succession had to be fought out to the bitter end — takht 
yd takhta, which may be loosely rendered as ‘ crown or coffin 
was the Inevitable goal. 

The long story of the war of succession has been vividly related 
by several contemporary authors in Persian, French, and English, 
whose narratives have been digested critically in Professor Sarkar’s 
work, the second volume being wholly devoted to the subject. 
In this place it is not practicable to give more than a summary 
outline of the tragic happenings. 

The sons of ShShjahan. The four sons of Shahjahan were 
Dara Shikoh, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and Murad Bakhsh, all men of 
mature age in 1657, aged respectively 43, 41, 89, and about 33 years. 
All the four had had considerable experience in military and civil 
a:ffairs on a large scale. The eldest, who remained with his father, 
was viceroy of the Panjab, and other provinces on the north-west, 
which he administered through deputies. Shuja ruled the great 
territories of Bengal and Orissa. Aurangzeb controlled the 
Deccan, while Murad Bakhsh governed Gujarat and the west. 
Thus the four princes held the semi-independent government of 
regions, each of which had been a powerful kingdom, and could 
supply its ruler with abundant cash and many thousands of armed 
men. The gigantic hoard of treasure stored in the vaults of the 
Agra fort was to be at the disposal of tlie victor. 

All the princes possessed the soldier’s virtue of personal valour, 
which was displayed conspicuously by both Aurangzeb and MurSd 
Bakhsh. Dara Shikoh’s considerable natural abilities were 
neutralized by the violence of his temper and the intolerable 
arrogance of manner, which gained him hosts of enemies. Shuj&, 
an agreeable man, with some skill as a general, was rendered in« 
effective by his love of pleasure, and his unreadiness to take 
instant action at the decisive moment. Murad Bakhsh was 
a passionate, headstrong, tyrannical man, the bravest of the 
brave, but drunken, dissolute, and brainless. It is needless to 
draw a formal sketch of the character of Aurangzib, whose con^ 
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summate ability as an unscrupulous intriguer and cool politician 
is apparent on the face of the narrative. Although his failures 
in Balkli and at Kandahar may be regarded as disparaging to his 
skill as a commander of armies, his imperturbable self-possession 
enabled him to emerge with success from most embarrassing 
tactical situations during the war of succession. Ilis indomitable 
resolve to win the throne at any cost and by any means carried 
him through and gave him victory. 

Religious hostility. The unorthodoxy of Dara Shikoh was an 
important factor in the struggle. That prince, while continuing 
to conform to the Sunni ritual and to be a professed Muslim of 
the llanaf] school, was deeply imbued with the heretical mysticism 
of the Suils, He also associated gladly with Hindu philosophers 
and went so far as to take part in producing a Persian version of 
some of the Upanishads, which he declared to be a revelation 
earlier than the Koran.^ He was so intimate with Father Buseo 
and other priests that he w^as believed by some persons to be 
within measurable distance of embracing Christianity. That 
attitude towards Islam infuriated Aurangzeb, who certainly was 
a devout Sunni Muslim, whatever judgement may be formed of 
his moral character. He regarded his eldest brother as a pestilent 
infidel, deserving of worse than death. Shuja, who professed the 
Shia faith, and MurM Baklish, who was reputed to be privately 
inclined to that form of religion, concurred with Aurangzeb in 
hostility to Dara Shikoh’s latitudinarian views, and were glad 
to help their own causes by appeals to religious fanaticism. The 
Rajputs were the principal support of Dara Shikoh, and if Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur) had not behaved with shameless 
treachery the eldest prince might have won. 

Rebellion of Aurangzeb. During the autumn of 1657 endless 
plotting and counter-plotting went on. Shahjahan, whose health 
was partly restored, sought to secure the succession of his first- 
born son, and to prevent civil war if possible. Aurangzeb con- 
tinually temporized and endeavoured to shirk the responsibility 
of open rebellion. He was anxious to secure the fruits of his military 
successes in the Deccan, but failed in that design, and was con- 
strained to give his whole attention to the contest with his father 
and brothers in the north. Both Shuja and Murad Bakhsh forced 
his hand by assuming the imperial style and striking coins, each 
in his own name. Shuja was the first to enthrone himself, doing 
so at Rajmahal, then the capital of Bengal, in the autumn of 1657, 
immediately on receipt of the news of his father’s dangerous 
illness. Murad Bakhsh took similar action at Ahmadabad, on 
December 5, in opposition to the advice of his ally, Aurangzeb, 
who preferred to move with extreme caution. At the end of 
October Aurangzeb took the prudent precaution of seizing all the 

^ For list of his works see ‘Data Shikoh as an Author’ (J. P, 11,8.^ 
vol. ii, pp. 21-68) ; and Bloohmann in J. A, S, B., part 1, 1870, pp. 273-9* 
The spellings Shikoh and Sbukoh are both legitimate* 
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ferries over the Narbada, and so concealing the progress of events 
in the Deccan from his fatlicr and eldest brother, while securing 
his own passage into llindostan. Late in December Shahjahan 
sent peremptory orders recalling Mir Jumla to court. Aurangzeb 
countered that step by arresting his confederate and attaching 
his property. The circumstances indicate that probably Mir 
Jumla connived at his own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, 
nor did he fail to continue to give his ally invaluable support when 
released. Aurangzeb had thus become a rebel, and could no longer 
continue his temporizing policy. Mir Jumla’s fine park of artillery 
proved to be extremely useful. At the beginning of February 
1658 Aurangzeb began to exercise imperial prerogatives by grant- 
ing titles and making appointments to high ofliccs. lie crossed 
the Narbada on April 3 without opposition, and elTected a junction 
with Murad’s army in Malwa, in the neighbourhood of Ujjain. At 
that time the agreement between Aurangzeb and Murad Bakhsh, 
as solemnly recorded in writing, was to the efi'ect that the empire 
should be divided, Murad Bakhsh receiving the Panjab, Kabul, 

Kashmir, and Sind, while Au- 
rangzel) should take the rest. No 
provision was made for Shuja. A 
little later Aurangzeb seems to 
have pretended that he desired 
MurM Baklish to become sole 
emperor, but at the beginning of 
the war the policy of partition 
hud been accepted formally. 

Rupee of Murad Bakhsh. Battle of Dharmat, April 15, 

1658. Shahjahan experienced 
much difficulty in procuring generals to oppose princes of the 
blood-royal, especially inasmuch as he gave instructions that the 
lives of his rebel sons were to be spared if possible. Tlie only 
prince available to lead an imperialist army at a distance was 
Dara Shikoh’s elder son, Sulaiman Shikoh, who was sent to fight 
Shuja. Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur) and Kasim 
Khan were induced to undertake the duty of stopping Aurangzeb 
and Murad Bakhsh. The hostile armies, approximately equal in 
numbers, met at Dharmat, fourteen miles SSW. of Ujjain, on 
April 15 (o.s.), 1658, with the result that the imperialists were 
utterly defeated. Their disaster was due partly to the evils of 
divided command and jealousy between the Rajputs and the 
Musalmans, and partly to the bad choice of ground made and the 
erroneous tactics pursued by the Raja. K^im Khan did little 
to help his master’s cause, and the gallant Rajput clans suffered 
most of the casualties. 

Battle of Samffg^arh, May 29, 1658. The rebel princes pressed 
on, securing the passage of the Chambal over a neglected ford. 
Dara Shikoh led out from Agra a superior and powerful force, 
which met the rebels at SamQgarh or Sambhdgarh, eight miles 
to the east of Agra Fort. The battle fought on May 29, in the 
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terrible heat of summer, was vigorously contested, and the Rajputs, 
although injudiciously handled, again did honour to the traditions 
of their race. Equal valour was displayed by Aurangzeb and Murad 
Bakhsh, who risked their lives without hesitation. The younger 
prince received three wounds in the face and the howdah of his 
clei)hant bristled with arrows. When the imperialists had suffered 
severely, and Dara Shikoh's elephant had become the mark of the 
enemy’s guns so that it was in imminent danger of destruction, 
tlie heir apparent was persuaded to come down and mount a horse. 
Tliat action settled the fate of the battle. Ilis remaining troops 
broke when they saw the empty howdah, and Dara Shikoh fled 
to Agra with a few exliausted followers. His camp, guns, and all 
he possessed fell into the hands of the victors. Some accounts 
represent his defeat, and especially his descent from the elephant, 
as being due to the treacherous advice of Kiialllullah Khan, one 
of his generals, but the tactical errors eorninitted by the imperialist 
commanders sulhee to explain the disaster. The battle really 
decided tlie war of succession. All the subsequent eflorts to retrieve 
the (‘ause then lost, wliether made by Dara Sliikoh himself, by 
his son, Sulaiman Shikoh, or by Shiija and Murad Bakhsh, were in 
vain. Aurangzeb proved himself to be by far the ablest of the 
princes in every phase of the contest, which was not ended until 
two years later, in May 1660, when Shuja met his miserable 
fate. 

Fate of Shahjahan and Murad Bakhsli. Aurangzeb lost no 
time. On June 8 he received the surrender of the Agra Fort with 
all its treasures, and made his father a prisoner for life. Father 
and son never met again. Murad Bakhsh rashly attempted open 
opposition and was silly enough to allow himself on June 25 to 
be inveigled into a manifest trap by his unscrupulous brother, 
while encamped at Ru[)nagar near Mathura. He was imprisoned 
first at SalTmgarh, Delhi, and then at Gwalior, where he was exe- 
cuted in December 1661. Aurangzeb, who, like Henry VIII of 
England, preferred to kill his vietinis with all the forms of law 
when possible, instigated a son of All Naki, the dlw&n whom 
Murad Bakhsh had murdered in Gujarat in 1657, to claim the 
price of blood under Koranic law. The prince, after trial by a 
Kazi, was duly declared deserving of death and beheaded in his 
prison. 

Fate of ShujS. and Prince Muhammad Sultan. Aurangzeb 
went through an informal ceremony of enthronement, equivalent 
to the coronation in European monarchies, on July 21, but refrained 
from inserting his name in the khuiha or ‘ bidding prayer and from 
issuing coins. He devoted all his energies to the pursuit of Dara 
Shikoh, who was hunted through Delhi and Lahore as far as 
Mult&n by Aurangzeb, who was then, in September, obliged to 
turn back in order to meet the danger threatening him by reason 
of Shuja’s advance from Bengal, and the operations of p§ra 
Shikoh’s son, Sulaiman Shikoh. The latter had defeated Shuja at 
Bahadurpur near Benares in February 1 658, but was too far away 
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to be able to help his father in time. Shuja, who was strong in 
artillery, and had a large fleet of boats, recovered from his defeat, 
and during the autumn entertained high hopes of success. But 
on January 5, 1659, his army was routed at Khajwah in the 
Fatehpore District, by a superior force under Aurangzeb in person, 
and he never again had any real prospect of vanquishing his enemy. 
Mir Jumla pursued the prince unrelentingly with an army five- 
fold the strength of his ; and drove him across Bengal to Dacca 
and thence over the Arakan frontier in May 1660. He and all 
his family were slaughtered by the Arakanese, but the exact 
details were never ascertained, and false reports that Shuja still 
lived continued to be current for some years. 

Aurangzeb’s eldest son. Prince Muhammad Sultan, having 
quarrelled with Mir Jumla, had foolishly joined Shuja for a time 
and married his daughter. He paid the penalty by lifelong 
imprisonment and death by private execution in 1676 or 1677. 

Fate of the sons of Dwa Shikoh. Sulaiman Shikoh, having 
been forced to take refuge in the hills of Garhwal in August 1658, 
was received hospitably by the Raja of Srinagar in that principality, 
which must not be confounded with the town of the same name in 
Kashmir. The Raja honourably kept faith with his hunted guest, 
but his son yielded to the pressure applied by the emperor, and 
betrayed the prince in December 1660. The young man, who was 
singularly handsome, was brought in chains before his uncle, 
who solemnly promised that the prisoner would not be tortured 
by the slow poison of posta, or infusion of opium-poppy heads. 
The promise was shamelessly violated, and Sulaiman Shikoh’s 
body and mind were gradually wrecked by the daily administration 
of the deadly draught in the state prison at Gwalior. His jailers 
finished him off in May 1662. 

His younger brother, Sipihr Shikoh, was spared, and married 
a few years later to his cousin, the third daughter of Aurangzeb. 
The same treatment was accorded to the son of Murad Bakhsh, 
named Izid Bakhsh, who was married to the emperor’s fifth 
daughter. Aurangzeb, while not shrinking from any severity 
deemed necessary to secure his throne, had no taste for indiscrimi- 
nate, superfluous bloodshed; and, when he felt his power established 
beyond danger of dispute by the sons of his brothers, was willing 
to allow the youths to live. His subsequent dangers came from 
the side of his own sons. 

Flight and defeat of Dara Shikoh. The sad story of Dara 
Shikoh remains to be completed. We left him at Multan in 
September 1657, when Aurangzeb turned back in order to dispose 
of Shuja, while his officers pursued Dara Shikoh with untiring 
energy. The prince, who * seemed doomed never to succeed in 
any enterprise ’, fled down the course of the Indus with an ever- 
diminishing force, and would not make a stand even at the strong 
fortress of Bhakkar, where a faithful eunuch guarded his treasure 
and some of his ladies. At this point, acting under the influence 
of unjust suspicions, he dismissed D&iid Khin, one of his most 
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faithful followers. Baud, astonished to hear such an order, took 
ail awful step to prove his fidelity. 

‘ He murdered the honourable ladies of his harem, in order to be free 
from anxiety about them ; and then reported to Dara how he had “ com- 
posed his mind about certain objects which make men hesitate and shrink 
from desperate exertion and fighting at such times of danger 
Even that horror did not eradicate suspicion from the mind of 
the prince. Baud Khan was constrained to quit his ungrateful 
master and enter the service of Aurangzeb, who welcomed him 
and raised him to high office. 

Bara Shikoh forced his way with difficulty through the Sihwan 
gorge, and so reached Tatta (Thathah). Briven thence he crossed 
the Indus delta and the terrible Rann, and so entered Cutch 
(Kachchh) where he was kindly received. But he dared not stay, 
and pressed on into Kathiawar and Gujarat. At Ahmadabad he 
found a friend in the governor Shahnawaz Khan, wdio opened 
the gates of the city to him, and enabled him to occupy Surat. At 
that moment the unlucky prince, who had collected a considerable 
force, seem(‘d to have a chance of success. If he had adopted the 
advice of the counsellors who recommended retirement to the 
Beccan, he might have become a dangerous rival of his brother. 
Unfortunately, delusive hopes of alliance with Shiija and Jaswant 
Singh, the treacherous Raja of Marwar, tempted him to advance 
to Ajmer in reliance upon Rajput help. His programme was 
announced as being the release of Shahjahan, not the assumption 
of royalty by himself. Jaswant Singh had promised to bring his 
Rathors to the standard of the prince, but he yielded to the 
seductions and gold of Aurangzeb, and broke his plighted word. 

Bara Shikoh, when forced to fight, even without the expected 
Rathor contingent, made the best of his situation by entrenching 
himself in a strong, well-chosen position at the Pass of Beorai, 
to the south of Ajmer. The battle raged for three days, April 12-14, 
1059, and ended in the rout of the prince, whose position had been 
turned by a body of hill-men in the imperialist service. 

Betrayal of the prince. The hapless Bara Shikoh now resumed 
his flight. Speeding across Rajputana he again reached Cutch, 
once more traversed the waterless Rann, and entered Sind hoping 
to reach Kandahar, and so find an asylum in Persia. With extreme 
folly, and in opposition to urgent remonstrances, he placed himself 
in the power of a faithless Afghan named Jlwan Khan, chief of 
Badar, a place nine miles to the east of the Bolan Pass. The 
treacherous host promptly betrayed his guest on June 9. It is 
some satisfaction to know that the traitor did not long enjoy the 
reward of his baseness. He and his retinue of about fourteen 
persons were stoned to death in a field near Sihrind by order of 
Aurangzeb. Manucci experienced ‘ great pleasure ’ at seeing the 
corpses, and notes that the Muhammadans with him ^ uttered 
a thousand curses ’ over the body of Jiwan Khan. The same 
author points out that Aurangzeb was careful to destroy every 
person who had laid hands on any member of the imperial family* 
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Death of Nadira Begam. The only excuse for the obstinate 
folly of Dara Shikoh on this occasion is to be found in the fact 
that he was not then in his right mind, by reason of the death 
of his cousin, Nadira Begam, the wife of his youth, and the mother 
of his sons. Throughout his dreadful journeyings, in heat, hunger, 
thirst, and every form of misery, that loving woman had borne 
her husband company. Her much tried strength failed as they 
approached Dadar, and when the prince threw himself on the 
hospitality of Jlwan Khan he cared little whether he lived or died. 
‘ Death was painted in his eyes. . . . Every wJicre he saw only 
destruction, and losing his senses became utterly heedless of his 
own affairs.’ 

The Tiinurid princes, notwithstanding their ])olygamous habits 
and the freedom of their relations with women, often showed a 
capacity for feeling the passion of conjugal love in its utmost 
intensity. Akbar’s strange nature does not seem to have been 
disturbed by any such deep passion. His attitude towards women 
was much like that of Napoleon. But Jahangir, Shalijahan, Dara 
Shikoh, and even Aurangzeb knew what it meant to love a wife. 
A beautiful album in the India Oilice Library is a pathetic memorial 
of Dara Shikoh’s love. It bears the inscrij)tion in his handwriting : 

‘ This album was presented to his nearest and dearest friend, the Lady 
Nadirah Begam, by Prince Muhammad Dara Shukoh, son of the Emperor 
ShahjahUn, in the year 1051’ { = a. d. 1041-2).^ 

Betrayal of Dara Shikoh. The rest of the tragic story is 
soon told. The captive prince, with two daughters and his second 
son, Sipihr Shikoh, a boy of fourteen, w^as made over to Bahadur 
Khan, who brought the party to Delhi. Aurangzeb indulged his 
spite by parading his brother, clad like a beggar-man, on the back 
of a small, dirty she-elephant through the streets of Delhi. The 
learned French physician, Francois Bernier, witnessed the sad 
procession. 

‘ I took’ , he writes, ‘ my station in one of the most conspicuous parts of 
the city, in the midst of the largest bazaar ; was mounted on a good horse, 
and accompanied by two servants and two intimate friends. From every 
quarter I heard piercing and distressing shrieks, for the Indian people have 
a very tender heart ; men, women, and children wailing as if some mighty 
calamity had happened to themselves. Gion-kan (Jlwan Khan) rode near 
the wretched Dara ; and the abusive and indignant cries vociferated as the 
traitor moved along were absolutely deafening. I observed some Fakites 
and several poor people throw stones at the infamous Palan*; but not 
a single movement was made, no one offered to draw his sword with a view 
of delivering the beloved and compassionated Dara,'* 

His execution. A council was held to determine the prisoner's 
fate. His sister Roshan Rai (Roshanara) clamoured for his blood 
and was supported in her unnatural contention by most of the 
councillors. Bernier’s patron, Danishmand Khan, seems to have 
been the only person who opposed the capital sentence. The court 

* //. F, A,, p. 458, plates cxlx, exx, exxi. 
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theologians readily humoured Aurangzeb’s liking for proceeding 
by legal forms, and passed sentence of death against Dara Shikoh, 
as being a heretic. A popular riot on August 30, directed against 
Jiwan Khan, the traitor, determined Aurangzeb no longer to 
delay the execution. On the night of that day brutal murderers 
tore away Sipihr Shikoh from his father’s embrace, and, after 
a violent struggle, beheaded Dara Shikoh. The corpse was again 
paraded through the city and buried without ceremony in a vault 
under the dome of Humayun’s tomb. Tlie head certainly was 
shown to Aurangzeb for identification, but happily wc need not 
believe the horrid stories concerning the emperor’s conduct which 
are told by Manucci only, and are not in any way confirmed by 
other authorities. According to Bernier, Aurangzeb ‘ shed tears ’, 
and said, ‘ Ai bad-bakht I Ah, wretched man ! let this shocking 
sight no more offend my eyes, but take away the head, and 
let it be buried in Houmayon's tomb The tears are hardly 
credible. 

Captivity and death of Sh^jahan. Shahjahan, meanwhile, 
continued to be closely confined in the Agra Fort, under the special 
care of a tyrannical eunuch, who frequently gratified the malice 
of his perverted nature by inflicting galling petty indignities 
upon the captive monarch. Except for such torturing humiliations 
and the continuance of strict confinement to the fort the prisoner 
was not physically ill-treated. His lascivious tastes were gratified 
by the provision of female attendants, and his daughter Jahan^ra 
was allowed to minister to her father. Shahjahan lived until 
January 22 (o.s.), 1606, when he died a natural death at the age 
of seventy -four. Towards the close of his life he became extremely 
devout, detaching himself from worldly affairs, and occupying his 
time with religious exercises. 

Character of Sh^jahan. Shahjahan has received from most 
modern historians, and especially from Elphinstone, treatment 
unduly favourable. The magnificence of his court, the extent andi 
wealth of his empire, the comparative peace which was preserv’^ed 
during his reign, and the unique beauty of his architectural master- 
piece, the Taj, have combined to dazzle the vision of his modem 
biographers, most of whom have slurred over his many crimes 
and exaggerated such virtues as he possessed. As a son he failed 
in his duty, remaining in rebellion for years. He mercilessly 
exterminated his collateral male relations, beginning with his 
elder brother, Khusru, in order to clear his own path to the throne. 
As a father he displayed undue partiality for his first-born son, and 
showed little capacity for control over his family. The brightest 
feature in his character as a man is his intense love for Mumtaz 
Mahall, the mother of fourteen of his sixteen children. Probably 
he restrained his passions during her lifetime, but she died early 
in his reign (1681), and there is no doubt that during the remaining 
thirty-five years of his life he disgraced himself by gross licentious- 
ness. In affairs of state he was cruel, treacherous, and unscrupulous,^ 
X>erhaps not worse than most other kiners of his time, but certainly^ 
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not better.^ He had little skill as a military leader. The loss of 
Kandahar and the triple failure to recover that important position 
prove the inefTicieney of the organization and command of his 
army. 

The justice of Shahjahibi. Flatterers have recorded the most 
extravagant eulogies on Jiis supposed justice, but examination 
of concrete facts does not warrant the panegyrics. Manueci, 
the Italian adventurer, who wrote an entertaining book of reminis- 
cences, ventured to assert that Shahjahan, in spite of his admitted 
lasciviousness, governed his kingdom ‘ most perfectly ’. When 
the illustrations of the perfect government recorded by him are 
studied, it appears that Shahjahan’s ‘ justice ’ was merely the 
savage, unfeeling ferocity of the ordinary Asiatic despot, exercised 
without respect of persons and without the slightest tincture 

of compassion. 

Manucci witnessed the execution of 
Muhammad Said, the Kotwal or Chief 
Police Officer of either Agra or Delhi, for 
alleged bribery. The description of the 
incident being short, may be quoted ver- 
bally : 

‘ He kept his eye on his officials, punishing 
them rigorously when they fell short in their 
duty. This was the reason that he kept at 
liis court an official with several baskets full 
of poisonous snakes. He would order that 
in his presence they should be made to bite 
any official who had failed to administer jus- 
tice, leaving the culprit lying in his presence 
SHAHJAHAN. breath left him. 

Thus he did, as I saw, to the coiual 
{Kotwal) called Mahomed Said (Muhammad Sa‘id), who is the magis- 
trate. This man did not decide uprightly, and took bribes. There- 
fore an order was given that he should be bitten in one hand in his 
(Shahjahan’s) presence by a cobra capello, the most poisonous snake 
on earth. The official in charge of the snakes was asked how long the 
man could live. The official replied that he could not live more than an 
hour. The king remained seated until the Kotwal expired. He then 
ordered that the body should lie two days in front of his court-house. 
Others who had deserved death were ordered to be thrown to mad 
elephants, who tore them to pieces ’ (i. 197). 

On another occasion a favourite slave, who had been instructed 
not to give away betel to the courtiers, was seen to disobey the 
order. He was punished by being beaten to death in the emperor’s 
presence. Shahjahan, like his father, took a horrid pleasure in 
witnessing the shocking punishments inflicted at his caprice* 
Thieves, we are told, were never pardoned. 

Administration. The stupid ferocity exhibited by the emperor 
^ Terry’s vigorous, but just condemnation may be quoted : ‘ That 
murderer ... all laws of honesty, of nature, being by him thrown down, 
trampled under foot, forgotten, and made void, to compass and gain his 
most unjust ends.’ Roe’s verdict has been quoted. 
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was imitated by his provincial governors, who never dreamed of 
studying the causes.of crime, being content to attempt its repression 
by a policy of indiscriminate massacre. When Peter Mundy, 
one of tlie most prosaic and matter-of-fact observers eonceivable, 
travelled to and from Patna in the years 1630 to 1633, early in 
the reign, he found the neighbourhood of Patna unsafe, because 
‘ this country, as all the rest of India, swarms with rebels and 
thieves Multitudes of chCr mlndrs, or masonry i)illars studded 
with the heads of alleged crimin- 
als, were found ‘ commonly near 
to great cities’. Each mitidr con- 
tained from thirty to forty heads 
set in plaster. At a place in the 
Cawnpore District the traveller 
counted 200 such pillars. When 
he returned some months later 
60 more had been added. The 260 
pillars in that small area recorded 
the massacre of at least 8,000 
persons within a short time. 

State of the country. Other 
travellers bear similar testimony 
to the misgovernment of the coun- 
try. Bernier, wiio t^a^elled and 
resided in the cmi)ire at the close 
of Shahjahan’s reign, and the 
earlier j)art of that of his successor, 
was a highly trained observer, in 
the service of a great noble of the 
court, w’ho was rc])uted the most 
learned man of Asia. Bernier, while 
deeply interested as a student in 
what he saw, was free from per- 
sonal bias for or against either 
Shahjahan or Aiirangzeb. While 
admitting the moral wickediie.ss 
of Aurangzeb’s measures taken to 
win the throne, the author adds with uncommon impartiality the 
remark : 

‘ Yet even those w^ho may maintain that the circumstances of country, 
birth, and education afford no palliation of the conduct pursued by 
Aureng'Zehe, must admit that tliis Prince is endowed with a versa- 
tile and rare genius, that he is a consummate statesman, and a great 
King.’ 

The testimony of the man who could write in that spirit cannot 
be brushed aside as an exaggeration recorded by a hostile European 
witness. He speaks of the actual state of the country at the most 
brilliant period of Mogul rule, wlien the dynasty was fully estab- 
lished, rich beyond compare, and undisturbed by foreign aggression. 
His pessimistic observations appear to apply specially to the upper 
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provinces. The fertility and commerce of Bengal excited his 
enthusiastic admiration. 

Bernier's gloomy impressions. The traveller’s gloomy 
impressions are illustrated by the following ])assages. Having 
spoken of the despotic tyranny of local governors, he declares 
that it was 

‘ often so excessive as to deprive the peasant and artisan of the necessaries 
of life, and leave them to die of misery and exhaustion — a tyranny owing 
to which those wretched ]K*ople either have no children at all, or have them 
only to endure the agonies of starvation, and to die at a tender age — 
a tyranny, in fine, that drives the cultivator of the soil irom his wretched 
home to* some neighbouring state, in hopes of finding milder treatment, 
or to the army, where he becomes the servant of some trooper. As the 
ground is seldom tilled otherwise than by compulsion, and as no person 
is found willing and able to repair the ditches and canals for the conveyance 
of water, it happens that the whole country is badly cultivated, and a 
great part rendered unprodiietive from the want of irrigation. The houses^ 
too, are left in a dilapidated condition, there being few people who will 
either build new ones, or repair those wdiich are tumbling down ’ (p. 226). 

* The country is ruined by the necessity of defraying the enormous 
charges required to maintain the splendour of a numerous court, and to 
pay a large army maintained for the purpose of keeping the i>eople in 
subjection. No adequate idea can be conveyed of the sufferings of that 
people. The cudgel and the wiiip compel them to incessant labour for the 
benefit of others ; and driven to despair by every kind of cruel treatment, 
their revolt or their flight is only prevented by the presence of a military 
force ’ (p. 230). 

‘Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land ’ (p. 231). 

‘ A Persian, in speaking of these greedy Governors, Tirnariots ( ^jdglr» 
ddrs\ and Farmers of Revenue, aptly describes them as men who extract 
oil out of sand. No income appears adequate to maintain them, with their 
crowds of harpies — women, ciiildren, and slaves ’ (p. 236). 

Similar ruin and tyranny had been the fate of the Deccan during 
the years from 1644 to 1653, in the interval between the first and 
the second viceroyalty of Aurangzeb. When one pitiless governor 
of that time, Khan-i Dauran, died, his death was hailed as a divine 
deliverance. 

Bernier praises Bengal. When the traveller visited Bengal, 
which liad been long ruled almost as an independent kingdom by 
Prince Shuja, and did not need irrigation, his impressions were 
totally different. He found supplies plentiful and remarkably 
cheap. The trade of the country in rice, sugar, cotton fabrics, 
silks, saltpetre, opium, and many other commodities was astonish- 
ing in its extent. ‘ In a word,’ he says, ‘ Bengal abounds with every 
necessary of life ’ (pp. 438 foil.). He quotes ‘a proverb in common 
use among the Portuguese, English, and Dutch, that the Kingdom 
of Bengale has a hundred gates open for entrance, but not one for 
departure’. ^ 

Climax of the Mogul empire. Whatever be the view taken 
of the personal character of Sh^hjahan or the efficiency of hia 
administration, it can hardly be disputed that his reign marks the 
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climax of the Mo^jiil dynasty and empire. During the space of 
thirty years (1628-58) the authority of the emperor was not 
seriously challenged, and the realm was never invaded by any 
foreign foe. Although the loss of Kandahar and the failure of three 
attemj)ts to retake it proved military inelhciency and encouraged 
Persian pride, those events had little effect on India, where the 
strength of the army amply sufficed to uphold the imperial system. It 
is true that Shahjahan’s son, Aurangzeb Alarnglr, largely extended 
the southern frontier of the empire during the first tliirty years of 
his reign ; but it is also true that long before the annexation of 
the sultanates in the Deccan the Marathas had searched out the 
weak places in the imperial armour, and the erroneous policy of 
the sovereign had undermined the foundations of his throne. The 
empire, which had suffered severely from the prolonged wars of 
succession, may be regarded as declining throughout the whole 
reign of Aurangzeb, notwithstanding his conquests in the south. 

Art. In the realm of architecture and other forms of art it is 
unquestionable that the works of the highest quality in the Mogul 
period belonged to the reign of Shahjahan. The puritan Aurangzeb 
cared for none of those things. Ilis buildings are insignificant, 
with one or two exceptions, and the drawings and paintings of 
his time show deterioration on the whole. Many of Shahjahan’s 
artists survived into the reign of his son, and some of their pro- 
ductions executed during that reign are not distinguishable from 
earlier works ; but, generally speaking, the atmosphere of Aurang- 
zeb’s court was unfavourable to the arts. 

Indo-Persian architecture. The Indo-Persian architecture 
of Akbar and Jahangir, beginning with the noble mausoleum of 
lluinayun, and including Fathpur-Sikri, Sikandara, the tomb 
of Itimadu-d daula (1628), and many dignified buildings at 
Lahore and other places, has great merits. It is generally more 
massive and virile than that of Shahjahan, but the world is agreed 
in preferring the Taj, with its feminine grace, to all its predecessors 
or successors. 

It is impossible to give either descriptions or criticisms of par- 
ticular buildings in this book. Generally speaking it may be said 
that the edifices of Shahjahan are characterized by elegance rather 
than by strength, and by the lavish use of extraordinarily costly 
decoration. Marble was preferred to the red sandstone favoured 
by Akbar and Jahangir. The dainty pietra dura inlay, borrowed 
from Florence, and executed in serni-precious stones regardless 
of expense, was largely substituted for the simpler white marble 
mosaic or the sandstone curving of the earlier reigns. 

The Hindu features so prominent in the buildings of Akbar and 
Jahangir were much diminished, although never wholly discarded. 

The new city of Delhi called Shahjahanabad, with its gorgeous 
palace, was occupied by the court in 1648 some ten years after the 
beginning of the works. The Taj, begun in 1682, was completed 
with all its appurtenances nearly twenty-two years later, in 1653 ; 
but the central mausoleum was ready in 1648. The lovely Pearl 
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Mosque (Motl Masjid) at Agra was finished in 1653, the year 
which saw the completion of the accessories of the Taj. The middle 
of the seventeenth century, therefore, may be taken as the date 
at which Indo-Persian architecture attained the summit of excel- 
lence. 

Drawing and painting^. The arts of drawing and painting 
reached their highest point at the same time. The somewhat 
crude imitations of Persian work current in Akbar’s days had gone 
out of fashion. The artists of Shahjahan allowed themselves to 
be largely influenced both by the old Hindu tradition and by study 
of European pictures. A certain amount of shading was introduced, 
and a subdued scale of colour was preferred. Many of the artists 
were endowed with unsurpassed keenness of vision and steadiness 
of hand. Some were able to use 
with success a brush consisting of 
a single squirrel’s hair. The por- 
traits of Shahjahan’s time, which 
are free from the stiffness common 
in the preceding and succeeding 
ages, are wonderfully life-like and 
often perfectly charming. 

Hindu architecture. Theerec- Rupee oi Shahjahan. 
tion of new Hindu temples, fre- 
quently of immense si'4e and cost, was freely permitted, or even 
encouraged, by both Akbar and Jahangir. For instance, Raja 
BIr Singh, the murderer of Abu-1 Fazl, was allowed to spend 33 
lakhs of rupees ( = £*371,250 at 2s. 3d.) on the Kesava deva temple 
at Mathura, ‘one of the most sumptuous edifices in all India \ 
Aurangzeb destroyed the building utterly in 1669, and replaced it 
by a mosque. In 1632 Shahjahan had prohibited the erection 
of new temples. No important Hindu building, religious or secular, 
dates from his reign, so far as I am aware. 

Literature. The most valuable part of the literature written 
in Persian continued to be the historical. Among the many works 
noticed by Elliot and Dowson or Sarkar the Badshdh-tidma of 
Abdu-1 Hamid and the Muntakhah\i-l Luhdh of Khafl Khan 
(Muhammad Hashim of Khwiif may be mentioned specially. 

None of the numerous Hindi poets can compare with TulsI 
Das in influence or im])OTtance. The most eminent is Bihari Lai, 
the ingenious author of the Salsdi, completed in 1662, 

‘ That is the real meaning of ‘ Khafi ’. Khwaf is in Kliurasan. 
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CHRONOLOGY (o.s.) 


Reign of Shahjahdn 

Death of Jahangir Sunday, Oct. 28, 1627 

Enthronement of Shah jahan ...... Feb. 1628 

Famine in Gujarat and Dc‘ccan ...... 166(>~2 

Destruction of Khan Jahan Lodi ....... 1031 

Death of Mumtaz Mahall ...... June 17, 1681 

Siege of Hugli, June 24-Sept. 24 . . . , . , . 1682 

Destruction of new Hindu temples 1032 

End of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar ...... 1C82 

Treaties with Golkonda and Bijapur 1 030 

Aurangzeb appointed viceroy of IX'cean .... July 1686 

Marriages of Aurangzeb and Dara Shikoh ..... 1087 

AcqulsiMoft of Kandahar ........ 1088 

Grant of site of Madras to Mr. Day ...... 1689 

Accident to Princess Jahanara, and temporary disgrace of Aurangzeb 1 644 
Campaign in Badakhshan and Balkh . . . . . 164.5-7 

Transfer of capital from Agra to Delhi (Shahjahanabad) . . 1648 

Kandahar taken by Persians ; first siege by Aurangzeb . 1049 

Second siege of Kandahar by Aurangzeb ..... 16,52 

Third siege of Kandahar by Dara Shikoh ..... 1658 

Aurangzeb reappointed to Deccan ...... 1658 

Demolition of walls of Cliitor ....... 1654 

Murshid Kuli Khan appointed Diwan of the Deccan ; siege of Gol- 
konda by Aurangzeb ; death of Sadullah Khan and apfiointment 
of Mir .Tumla as prime minister ; death of Muhammad Adil 
Shah of Bija[)ur ......... 1656 

Invasion of Bijapur ....... March 1657 


War of Succession 


Illness of Shahjahan September 1657 

Battle of Bahadurpur, defeat of Shuja . . . February 1658 

Battle of Dharmat, defeat of Jasw'ant Singh . . April 15, 1658 

Battle of Samugarh, defeat of Dara Shikoh . . May 29, 1658 

Captivity of Shahjahan and Murad Bakhsli . . . June 1658 

Informal enthronement of Aurangzeb .... July 21 , 1 658 

Battle of Khajwah, defeat of Shuja .... January 5, 1659 

Battle of Deorai, defeat of Dara Shikoh . . April 12-14, 1659 

Formal enthronement of Aurangzeb ..... June 1659 

Execution of Dara Shikoh August 1659 

Death of Shuja ........ May 1660 

Betrayal of Sulaiman Shikoh ...... Dec. 1660 


Authorities 

The events, as view^ed in relation to the biography of Aurangzeb, are 
discussed critically by Professor .Tadunath Sarkar in History of Auraug-^ 
zeb, vols. 1 , ii (Calcutta, 1912). For translations of the leading Persian 
authorities see E. D., vol. vii. The European authorities used include 
the travels of Bernier (transl. and ed. Constable and V. A. Smith, Oxford 
University Press, 1914) ; Olearius, transl. Davies (London, 1669) ; 
Manucct,‘ transl. and ed. Irvine (London, Murray, 1907, 1908) ; Manrique, 
Itinerario (in Spanish, Roma, 1649) ; Mundy, ed. Temple, vol. ii (Hakluyt 
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Society, 1914) ; and Tavernier, transl. and ed. V. Ball (London, Macmillan, 
1889). 

The following works also have been consulted : de I^aet, De Imperio 
Magrd Mogolisy sive India Veray including the * Fragrnenium Ilistoriae 
Indicae ’ by President van den Bhoiccke (Elzevir, 1631, two impressions); 
CiROW'SE, Mathura'* (Allahabad, 1883) ; IIosten, "A Week at the Handel 
Convent, Ilugli,’ in Bengal Past and Presenty vol. x (Calcutta); Journal of 
the Panjab Historical Society (J. P. //. S’., Lahore and Calcutta) ; and Sir C. 
Lyall’s article on ‘ Bihari I^al ’ in Ency(l»BritM 

The art of the reign is discussed in H. F. A. The coins are described in 
the oflicial catalogues of the B. M., I. M., and Lahore (Panjab) Museum, 
as well as in other publications. 

The published inscriptions are listed in Horowitz, Epigraphia Indo^ 
Moslernica (Calcutta, 1912). 


CHAPTER 6 

Aurangzcb Alamgir (1659-1707). 

Second enthronement of Aurangzeb. The fate of Aurangzeb^s 
father, brothers, and nephews has been related in the last preceding 
chapter, although some of the events took place in 1659 and 1660, 
after his formal assumption of the imperial dignity and titles. 
He re-entered Delhi in May 1 659 and was enthroned for the second 
time in June with complete ceremonial. His name was then 
read in the khuthahy and coins were issued with his superscription 
(a.h. 1069). He assumed the title of Alamgir, by which he is 
usually designated in the writings of Muhammadan authors. His 
earlier title of Aurangzeb being more familiar to European readers 
has been retained in this work. 

The new sovereign at once showed his respect for Muslim usage 
by discontinuing the Ilahl era of Akbar, and reverting completely 
to the Muhammadan lunar calendar, notwithstanding its incon- 
veniences in practice. 

Nominal remission of taxes. Like many other newly 
installed rulers he sought the goodwill of his subjects by abolishing 
oppressive imposts, which W'ere especially vexatious at the time 
by reason of a famine of intense severity.^ He remitted nearly 
eighty taxes and cesses of various kinds, and issued strict orders 
prohibiting their collection. But the leading historian of the reign 
records distinctly that, with one or two exceptions, ‘ the royal 
prohibition had no effect’, and the local officers continued to collect 
for their own benefit nearly all the prohibited taxes. In fact, 
when Khafi Khan wrote in the reign of Muhammad Shah, the 
local officers and landholders used to exact more than ever by way 
of transit duties, so that goods in transit often had to pay more 
than double their cost price. 

Mir Jumla’s war witli Assam, 1661-3. Aurangzeb’s success 

‘ Sec Tod, i. 310, for a vivid description of the horrors of the famine as 
experienced in MewSr in Samvat 1717 = a. d. 1660-1. 
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against his rivals had been due in large measure to his alliance 
with Mir Junila. After his accession that ollicer did further good 
service by hunting down Shuja and bringing him to his miserable 
end. The emperor was glad to keep Mir Jurnla in Bengal as governor 
at a distance from the capital. A raid by the Ahoms of Assam, 
who captured twenty guns from the commandant of Gauhati, 
tempted the governor to plunge into the Assamese wilds and dream 
of an attack on China. 


He penetrated the diflicult 
country as far as Ghargaon 
on the Brahmaputra, but 
was driven back by heavy 
rain and the lack of sup- 
plies. His experiences dur- 
ing the retreat were similar 
to those of his early prede- 
cessor, Muhammad Khiljl, 
son of Bakhtyar, in 1205, 
and resulted in the almost 
complete destruction of the 
invading army, although 
the invader secured a treaty 
on nominally favourable 
terms. Aurangzcb was not 
sorry when his too powerful 
subject died in 1663 from 
the effects of the hardships 
of the campaign, Mir 
Jumla is highly praised for 
the humanity and justice 
which he displayed in the 
conduct of the operations. 

Shayista KhSn in Ben- 
gal. Mir Jumla was suc- 
ceeded in the government 
of Bengal by Aiirangzeb’s 
SHAYISTA KHAN. maternal uncle, Shayista 

« ^ . Khan, who was transferred 

Irom the Deccan m consequence of the events to be related pre- 
sently. Shayista Khan continued to govern Bengal for about 

interval of less than three years, from 
1677 to 1680), and died at Agra in 1694, when over ninety years 
of age. liarly in his rule he cleared out the Portuguese pirates 
waterways of the Brahmaputra delta, and com- 
§fstrict*(r666”® Arakan to cede the Chittagong (Chatgaon) 

Visit to Kas hmir . Aurangzeb became seriously ill in the sum- 
mer of 1664 and went in the following cold weather to Kashmir in 
** health, but he never revisited that country. 
Which he disliked. Bernier, who was in the service of a learned 
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noble with the title Danishmand Khan, accompanied the emperor 
on the march, and arrived in the ‘ paradise of the Indies ’ early 
in 1665. He has recorded an admirable description of the incidents 
of the march and the objects of interest in the valley.^ The journey 
was performed very slowly, the huge camp being detained for more 
than two months at Lahore in order to await the melting of the 
snow on the mountains of Kashmir. The travelling was extremely 
uncomfortable, and the passage of the Chinab river in j)articular 
was a scene of confusion and danger. A horrid accident occurred 
in the PIr Panjal Pass, when one of the elephants carrying the 
ladies stepped back and forced the animals behind him over the 
precipice, to tlie number of fifteen. Only three or four of the 
women were killed. Some of the elephants were observed to be 
still alive two days later. 

Respite of the Deccan. In 1657, when the serious illness of 
Shahjahan became known, Aurangzeb, who was then Viceroy of 
the Deccan, was within measurable distance of effecting the 
dcstriu*ti()n of the sultanates of Bijapur and Golkonda, which he 
ardently desired. The ensuing war of succession gave those much 
harried states a respite and enabled them to prolong their exist- 
ence for nearly thirty years. But. meantime, Bijapur suffered 
many losses from the operations of Sivajl, a young Maratha chief- 
tain, son of Shahjl Bhonsle, originally an officer of the Ahmadnagar 
State, who had transferred his services to Bijapur, a few years 
before the Nizam Slialil kingdom was annexed to the empire. 

Early life of Sivaji. Sivajl, who was born in 1627, began 
operations in a small way as a robber chief in Bijapur territory, 
while still a boy, and took his own line, without consulting his 
father, in whose jdglr the irregular proceedings took place. Shahjl, 
however, who could not escape suspicion of having abetted his 
unruly son, suffered in consequence four years’ confinement at 
Bijapur, and was in imminent danger of losing his life. The young 
adventurer, when only nineteen years of age, made his first impor- 
tant advance by gaining possession of a hill -fort named Torna, 
about twenty miles to the south-west of Poona. He gathered 
round him the men of the hills in the Western Gliats called Mawalis, 
who are described as an ‘ uncouth, backward, and stupid race ’. 
But, however mentally defective they might be, they were well 
adapted to serve Sivajfs purposes, because they were hardy, 
brave, and intensely devoted to their new leader. They knew 

* The dates are conclusively fixed in detail by Bernier in his letters to 

M. de Merveilles, the first being dated December 14, 1664, probably in 

N. s. He marched on the night of that day (ed. Constable and V. A. 
Smith, 1914, p. 350). Irvine (Ind, Ant,, 1911, p. 76) erroneously gives the 
date of Aurangzeb’s illness as from May to August 1662, and that of the 
visit to Kashmir as extending from December 1662 to October 1663. 
The error of two years committed by a writer so careful as Irvine is instruc- 
tive, especially as it occurs in an essay designed to settle the obscure 
chronology of the reign. Lane-Poole gives the correct date. Sarkar (iii. 12) 
adopts the wrong date 1662, and makes no reference to Bernier. 
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every path and rock in their native wilds and could pit their know- 
ledge of woodcraft against the military training of their Muslim 
enemies. Their ability to climb cliffs like monkeys specially fitted 
them for success in a war which was mainly devoted to the capture 
of the steeply scarped hill-forts so numerous in their country. 
Fort after fort yielded to the young chieftain, who built other 
strongholds on his own account. He next turned his attention 
to the Konkan, the rich strip of broken ground between the crest 

, of the mountains and the sea. One 
of his ollicers gained i)ossession of 
the important town of Kalyan in 
that region. In IOS.j Sivaji com- 
mitted an atrocious crime by direct- 
ing the treacherous murder of the 
llaja of Jaoli, who had refused to 
join him in rebellion. 

Miirder and defeat of Afzal 
Kb.^. The Bijiipur authorities, 
being otherwise occupied, had not 
paid much attention so far to the 
operations of Sivaji. But, in 1659, 
while Aurangzeb was still busy 
securing his throne, they thought 
that the time Jiad come to suppress 
the audacious rebel. An imposing 
army, numbering about ten thou- 
sand men and equi})ped with moun- 
tain guns, was organized and dis- 
patched under the command of Afzal Khan, a brave and experienced 
olfieer. Sivaji, not being capable of meeting his foe in the field, 
opened negotiations, and a Brahman envoy was sent by the Musal- 
man general to his adversary. The envoy played the traitor, per- 
mitting his sympathies as "a Hindu to outweigh his duty to his 
mastelr. The Brahman an<l Sivaji so arranged a plot to inveigle 
Afzal Khan into an interview at which he could be killed w^ith 
little risk to the Maratha. Afzal Khan fell into the trap readily, 
and, accompanied only by a single Sayyid officer, advanced close 
to Partabgarh and met Sivaji, who also had but one companion, 
TanajI Malusre. The Maratha professed the most abject sub- 
mission and threw himself weeping at the general’s feet. Wlien 
Afzal Khan stooped to raise him and embrace him in the customary 
manner, Sivaji wounded him in the belly with a horrid weapon 
called ‘ tiger’s claw ’, which he held hidden in his left hand, and 
followed up the blow by a stab from a dagger concealed in his 
sleeve. The treacherous attack succeeded perfectly, and the MarS- 
thas ambushed in the surrounding jungles destroyed Afzal Khan’s 
army. Among the immense amount of spoil taken four thousand 
good horses were specially welcome.^ 

* For the details I follow Mllnkar, The Life and Exploits of Sivdji, 2nd 
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Shayista Kia&a. BIjapur never succeeded in retrieving the 
disaster, and Sivaji was leit free to turn his arms against the more 
formidable Mogul power. In 1660 Aurangzeb, although still 
much occupied personally in the north, found it necessary to send 
Shayista Khan, his maternal uncle, to the Deccan. The new com- 
mander did not know how to deal with his wily foe. Every day 
and on every march, we arc told, the hill-men fell upon his baggage 
and carried off whatever they could secure. Shayista Khan 
retired to Poona for the rainy season, taking precautions which he 
fondly imagined were sullicicnt to secure liim from attack. But 
the cunning Maratha was too much for him. Sivaji himself, 
attended by a few trusty followers, managed by means of clever 
stratagems to penetrate into the lodging of Shayista Khan, who 
narrowly escaped death and was thankful to get off with the loss 
of three fingers and of his son. The humiliated general was obliged 
to ask for his recall, llis request was granted, and he was posted 
to Bengal, as already stated. 

Prince Muazzam and Raja Jai Singh. Aurangzeb replaced 
him by his own son. Prince Muazzam, with whom was associated 
in the command Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur, who was supposed to 
be a suitable person to deal with a Hindu enemy. But the new 
generals were as helpless as their predecessor had been, and were 
unable even to protect the rich port of Surat, which was plundered 
at the beginning of 1 664 with ruthless cruelty. The Raja, who had 
always maintained more or less friendly relations with Sivaji, 
persuaded him to surrender to the imperial authority in 1665. 
The Maratha went to court under Jai Singh’s protection and was 
received by Aurangzeb at Agra, but refused to comply with the 
rules of etiquette, and resented being treated merely as ‘ a com- 
mander (mansabdflr) of 5,000 ’, instead of as a sovereign prince. 
He was, consequently, kept under surveillance, from which he 
managed to eseajie with the connivance of Ram Singh, a son of 
Jai Singh, returning in safety to his own country in December 
1666, after many adventures. His absence had lasted nine months.^ 

Raja Jai Singh died in 1667, while still in the Deccan, having 
been poisoned by his son, KIrat Singh, probably at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, who publicly rejoiced at the news of the Raja's 
death. He felt that the decease of his leading Hindu officer gave 
him greater liberty in his policy of persecution. He Availed 
himself of the liberty so gained by destroying the gigantic temple at 
Mathura. 

ed., Bombay, 1886 ; a valuable little book, now almost unprocurable ; 
and also Grant Duff. 

^ According to some authorities Aurangzeb received Sivaji at Delhi, 
but Agra certainly is correct. The Tdrlkh-i Mnrdthah MS. in the I. O., as 
I learn from an unpublished essay by Mr. Zahiru-d din FfiriikI, states 
that Sivaji displayed extreme conceit, refused to make obeisance, struck 
the chamberlain, and actually sat down in the imperial presence. Other 
accounts of the incident exist. Sivaji certainly considered himself to have 
been insulted at the audience. 
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Prince Muazzam and R&ja Jaswant Singh. The replace- 
ment of Jai Singh by Raja Jaswant Singh of Marwar (Jodhpur), 
who had served previously in the Deccan, did not effect any im- 
provement in the situation of the imperialists. Both the Raja 
and his colleague Prince Muazzam accepted large sums of money 
from Sivaji and deliberately abstained from effective operations. 
They even persuaded Aurangzeb to grant Sivaji the title of Raja 
in 1067.^ The Marathii power continued to increase steadily, 
and the newly appointed Raja was left at liberty to devote the 
years 1668 and 1669 chiefly to the organization of the internal 
arrangements of his Government. In 1670 active hostilities were 
resumed, and in December of that year Sivajfs officers exacted 
from the local authorities of certain places in Khandesh written 
promises to pay to Sivaji or his deputies one-fourth of the yearly 
revenue due to Government. 

‘ Regular receipts were promised on tlic part of Sivaji, which should not 
only exempt them from pillage, but ensure them protection. Hence we 
may date the first imposition of Maratha chaulh on a province immediately 
subject to the Moguls.’ ** 

That scandalous submission to blackmail is conclusive proof of 
the feebleness of Aurangzeb's Government even early in his reign. 
Ilis administration, in truth, never was successful at any date 
during the half-century of his rule. In October of the same year 
Sivaji had again plundered the city of Surat for three days in 
a leisurely fashion, but was not able to damage the European 
factories. 

Jat rebellions. Grave disorders occurred close to the capital. 
Early in 1669 the Jat peasantry of the Mathura District rebelled 
under the leadership of a man named Gokula, and killed the 
imperial faujddr or commandant, a zealous Musalman, who had 
been in the service of Shahjahan. A big battle ensued in which 
the rebels lost five thousand and the imperialists four thousand 
men. Severe measures restored quiet in the following year, but 
the trouble was renewed in 1681 and again in 1688, from which 
date it continued to the end of the reig 4 .® We have seen how in 
1691 the rebels inflicted the gravest possible affront on their 
enemy the emperor by plundering the sepulchre of his ancestor 
Akbar and binning his bones. When such scenes could occur 
close to Agra it is no wonder that the control of the Gkivernment 
over the Deccan provinces was feeble in the extreme. 

Satnilxni msurrection. In this connexion mention may be 
made of an insurrection by the members of a Hindu sect called 
SatnamI which occurred in the fifteenth year of the reign, a.d. 
1672.^ The sectarians are described by Khafi Khan as ‘ a gang 
of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, 

‘ Grant Duff, ed. 1826, i. 220. * Grant Duff, ibid., p. 249. 

® Professor J. Sarkar in Modern Review^ April 1916, pp. 383-92. 

* Elphinstone gives the name erroneously as Satnarami, and in the 
margin of ed. 5 the date is stated wrongly as 1676. The term aatndml 
means ‘ devotees of the true Name *, sdl, God. 
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tanners, and other ignoble beings who had their head-quarters 
at the town of Narnaul, now in the Patiala State. The insurgents, 
who numbered about 5,000, took possession of Narnaul, and being 
persuaded that they were proof against human weapons fought 
with desperation. After some time they were defeated with great 
slaughter, few escaping the sword. The losses of the imperialist 
troops also were considerable, in spite of the charms consisting 
of extracts from the Koran which the emperor wrote out with his 
own hand and caused to be allixed to the standards of his officers, 

Afghans and Sikhs. Nearly at the same time the imperial 
troops were engaged in dilliciilt operations against the Afghan 
tribes, in the course of which the advantage usually lay with the 
tribes. Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Sikh guru, was executed in 1675 
because he refused to accept Islam. The fanious prophecy attri- 
buted to him will be quoted in the next chapter. 

Coronation of Sivaji. Continued success emboldened Sivaji 
to claim for himself a dignity more exalted than the rank of a 
titular Raja conferred at the pleasure of Aurangzeb. He aspired 
to the position of an indejiendent king ruling in his own right, and 
not in virtue of delegation by a suzerain. In pursuance of his 
ambition he took his seat on the throne at his fortress of Raigarh 
in June 1074, with all possible solemnity, and established anew era 
dating from his enthronement. Mr. Henry Oxinden, who had 
been sent from Bombay to negotiate a comniercial treaty with the 
Marathas, liappened to be present at the festivities, of which he 
recorded an account.' 

Southern conquests of Sivaji. In 1676 Sivaji planned and 
began to execute operations, described by (irant Duff as ‘ the 
most important expedition of his life ’. His design was to recover 
the soiitliern jdgirs which had been held under the Bijapur Govern- 
ment by his father and were still partly in the hands of Sivajfs 
younger brother, VyankajI (Venkajee). Sivaji, at the head of a 
potverful force, visited Golkonda (Hyderabad), where he succeeded 
in inducing the Sultan to become his ally and lend him a train 
of artillery. Proceeding south he took the strong fortress of 
JinjT (Gingee) in South Arcot, with Wllore and other important 
places, compelling his brother to surrender a half-share in the 
Tanjore principality. On his way home Sivaji captured Bellary, 
and a little later entered into alliance with his old enemy the Sultan 
of Bijapur, thereby relieving the pressure exercised on the kingdom 
by the Mogul armies. The success of the Maratha leader had been 
secured in large measure by Aurangzeb’s entanglement in the 
hostilities with the Afghan tribes on the north-western frontier, 
which lasted until 1678, when peace was arranged. 

Sarkar remarks with justice that 

‘ruinous as the Afghan war was to imperial finances, its political effect 
was even more harmful. It made the employment of Afghans in the 

* Grant Duff, i. 263. Oxinden’s narrative is inserted in Fryer’s book, 
A New Account, &c., vol. i, pp. 198-210. 
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ensuing Rajput war impossible, though Afghans were just tlie class of 
soldiers who could have won victory for the imperialists in that rugged 
and barren country [Kajj)utana]. Moreover, it relieved the pressure on 
Shivaji by draining the Deccan of the best Mughal troops for service on the 
N.W. frontier.’ 

Death of Sivaji. The victorious career of the Maratha chieftain 
was ended by his death after a short illness at Haigarh in the 
fifty-third year of his age. His decease, wJiich was concealed for 
a time, probably occurred on April 5 (o.s.), 1080.^ llis country- 
men believed that his passing was marked by the simultaneous 
appearance of a comet and a lunar rainbow, as well as by an 
earthquake ; but, as a matter of fact, Newton's comet, the one 
referred to, was not visible in India until November. Before 
proceeding with the narrative of the events of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
it is desirable to giv^ a short account of the institutions of Sivaji, 
and to attempt an appreciation of the qualities which enablecl 
him to become the creator of a new nation and to take a com- 
manding part in the history of his times. 

The Maratha country. Maharashtra, or the Maratha country, 
in which the Maratha language is the prevailing tongue, is most 
compendiously delined by Elphinstone as 

* lying between the range of mountains which stretches along the south 
of the Narbada [scil. the Satpura], parallel to the Vindhya chain, and a line 
drawn from Goa, on the sea-coast, through Bidar to C’handu on the VV^arda. 
That^river is its boundary on the east, as the sea is on the west.’ 

The prominent feature of the country is the range of the Western 
Ghats. The mountains are so formed that the flat summits are 
protected by walls of smooth rock, constituting natural fortresses, 
which various princes, throughout many centuries, had converted 
by elaborate fortification into strongholds almost impregnable 
against the means of assault available in ancient times. Most of 
the hill-tops are well provided with water. 

The Maratha people. The MarMha people do not play a 
conspicuous part in early history. 

The Brahmans of Maharashtra, especially the Chitpawan section 
of the Konkan — the narrow strip of broken, rugged country be- 
tween the crest of the Gliats and the sea — are an extremely 
intelligent class, to which the Peshwas belonged. ^ 

The bulk of the people would he classed according to the theory 
of Manu as Sudras. Elphinstone’s description is the best : 

‘ Though the Marathas had never appeared in history as a nation, 
they had as strongly marked a character as if they had always formed 
a united commonwealth. Though more like to the lower orders in 
Hindostan than to their southern neighbours in Kanara and Telingana, 
they could n wer for a moment be confounded with either. They are 
small sturdy men, well made, though not handsome. They are all active, 

* April 5 is the date according to Grant Duff and Orme. Fryer fpves 
June 1 (iii. 167, with Crooke’s note). Mgnkar (p. Ill) states the Hindu 
equivalent date as Sunday, Chait 15, 1602 Saka, in the Hudra year. But, 
according to chronological tables, April 5, 1680, was Monday. 
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laborious, hardy, and persevering. If they have none of the pride and 
dignity of the Uajputs, they liave none of their indolence or want of 
worldly wisdom. ,A Hajput warrior, as long as he does not dishonour 
his race, seems almost indiflerent to the result ol any contest he is 
engaged in. A MarMha thinks of nothing but the result,* and cares little 
lor the means, il he can attain his object. For this purpose he >\ill strain 
his wits, renounce his pleasures, and hazard his person ; but he has not 
a conception ol saerilieing his lile, or even his interest, lor a point ol honour. 
This dillerenee of sentiment alleets the outward appearance of the two 
nations ; thert‘ is something noble in the carriage even of an ordinary 
llajput, and something vulgar m that of the most distinguished Maratha. 

The liajpQt is the most worthy antagonist — the Maratha the most 
lonnidable enemy ; lor he will not lail in boldness and enterprise when 
they are indispensable, and wall always support them, or supply their 
place, by stratagem, activity, and perseverance. All this applies Vhielly 
to the soldiery, to wdiom more bad qualities might fairly be ascribed. 
The mere husbandmen are sob(*r, liugal, and industrious, and, though they 
have a dash ol the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor insincere. 

Tlie ehiels, in those days, were men ol families who had lor generations 
filled the old Hindu olliees ol heads ol villages or lunetionaries of districts, 
and had often lM*cn employed as partisans under the governments of 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. They weie all Sfidras, ol the same cast with 
tlieir people, though some tried to raise their eonsequenee by claiming 
an infusion of Rajput blood.’ 

Sivaji's environment. Such was the country to which Sivaji 
belonged, and such were the people whose virtues and vices he 
shared, llis father, Shiihji, a nuunber of the Bhonsle family or 
clan, was one of the class of chiefs mentioned by Elphinstont, 
and, as already noted, had passed from the service of Ahmadnagar 
to that of Bljiipur. Sivajfs mother, Jijl Bal, came from a family 
of higher social rank. She was an intensely devout Hindu, and by 
her example and teaching did mneh to stimulate the zeal of her 
famous son in defence of Brahmans, cows, and caste, the three 
principal objects of Hindu veneration. Tlie devotion of the young 
chief was fostered by the Marathi poets, llamdds and Tukaram, 
with whom ho lived on terms of close communion. The former was 
his chosen guide, philosopher, and friend ; while the latter, who 
refused to come to his disciple’s court, impressed on the mind of 
Sivaji the mystic doctrines which form the main subject of Hindu 
poetry. 

‘ There is one Truth in the world : there is one Soul in all Being, Pin 
thy faith to This Soul, see thyself mirrored in Hamdas : Do this, O Prince, 
and thou and the whole world shall be blest therein ; thy fame will ptrvade 
the Universe, saith Tuka.’ 

The more practical Rarndas pointe<l out to his royal pupil the 
duties of kingship as he conceived them : 

‘ Gods and Cows, Brahmans and the Faith, these are to be protected : 
therefore God has raised you up. ... 

In all the eartli there is not another who can save the Faith ; a remnant 
of the Faith you have saved. . . . 

When the Faith is dead, death is better than life ; why live when 
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Rclityion has perished ? Gather the Marathas together, make religion 
live again ; our fathers laugh at us from Heaven ! ’ * 

The poet’s pious opinion tliat 

Treacliery should be blotted out 

reads strangely when contrasted with his ode of congratulation 
on the treacherous murder of Afzal Khan. But Maratha sentiment, 
which recked nothing of the means employed to attain a pious and 
patriotic end, had no censure to pass on the slayer of the impious 
Muslim, who, when on his way to the place appointed for him to die, 
was alleged to have foully defiled the most sacred shrines of the 
people wliom he despised. The Marathas, including SivajI and the 
mother whom he adored, believed with one accord that their 
patron goddess sanctioned the execution of their oppressor even by 
treacherous means, which rightly shock the conscience of more 
scrupulous critics. The suggestion made in some of the Maratha 
writings that Afzal Khan tempted fate by meditating the assassina- 
tion of SivajI is not in accordance with the ascertained facts. 
The troops of the Muhammadan general were kept out of the way, 
while the forest round the meeting-place swarmed with hidden 
Marathas awaiting their chief’s signal. 

SivajI, later in life when proceeding on his daring southern 
expedition in 1676, exhibited a marked access of religious fervour, 
and is reported to have even meditated the sacrifice of his own 
life in a temple, after the manner formerly common in the south. 

The power of SivajI over his people rested at least as n)uch on 
his intense devotion to the cause of Hinduism as on his skill in the 
special kind of warfare which he aheefed, or on his capacity for 
organization. Indeed, it is safe to allirm that his religious zeal 
was the most potent factor in arousing the sentiment of nationality 
which inspired his lowly countrymen to defy the Mogul legions. 

One of those countrymen proudly declares that 

*tlie king was no doubt an incarnation of the Deity. . . . No such hero 
was ever born, nor will there be any in the days to eome.’ 

Siv&jI’s special virtues. The foregoing observations go a long 
way towards explaining the personal influence wielded by SivajI 
and his conspicuous success, both as a robber chief in the early 
part of his career and as the responsible ruler of a kingdom in his 
latter years. But they do not exhaust the subject. SivajI possessed 
and practised certain special virtues which nobody would have 
expected to find in a man occupying his position in his time and 
surroundings. 

It is a curious fact that the fullest account of those special 
virtues is to be found in the pages of the Muhammadan historian, 
KhafI Khan, who ordinarily writes of SivajI as ‘ the reprobate 
* a sharp son of the devil % ‘ a father of fraud and so forth. An 
author who habitually applies such terms of abuse to his subject 
cannot be suspected of undue partiality towards him. Neverthe- 

^ Rawlinson, Shivdjl the Mardihd, 1915, pp. 113-22. 
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less Khafi Khan honours himself as well as SivajI by the following 
passage : 

‘ Adil Khdn of Bijapur, on hearing of this [Afzal Khan's] defeat, sent 
another army against Sivaji, under the command of Rustam Khan, one 
of his best generals. An action was fought near the fort of Parnala, and 
Rustam Khan was defeated. 

In fine, Fortune so favoured this treacherous worthless man that 
his forces increased, and he grew more yiowerfiil every day. He erected 
new forts, and employed himself in settling his own territories, and in 
plundering those of Bijapur. He attacked the caravans which came from 
distant ports, and appropriated to himself the goods and women. But he 
made it a rule that wherever his followers went plundering, they should do 
no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of any one. 
Whenever a copy of the sacred Kuran came into his hands, he treated it 
with respect, and gave it to some of his Musalm^n followers. When the 
women of any Hindu or Muhammadan were taken yirisoners by his men, 
and they had no friend to protect them, he watched over them until their 
relations came with a suitable ransom to buy their liberty. Whenever 
he found out that a woman was a slave-girl, he looked upon her as being 
the jiroperty of her master, and appropriated her to himself. He laid down 
the rule that 'whenever a place was jilundered, the goods of poor people, 
eopjier money, and vessels of brass and copper, should belong to the man 
who found them ; but other articles, gold and silver, coined or uncoined, 
gems, valuable stuffs and jewels, were not to belong to the finder, but were 
to l)e given up without the smallest deduction to the oflicers, and to be by 
them jmid over to Sivajfs government.’ 

Ilis army differed from all other Indian armies of the period, 
and even from the Anglo-Indian armies of Wellesley’s time, in its 
complete freedom from the curse of female follow^ers. 

^ No man in the army was to take with him wife, mistress, or prostitute ; 
one who infringed this rule was to lose his head.’ 

Discipline was strictly maintained, and death was the penalty 
for either disobedience of orders or grave neglect of duty. 

Organization of the army. The army, which originally 
consisted of infantry only, was organized iii a sensible fashion 
with a due gradation of officers. The lowest rank of officer was 
that of ndik, or corporal, who commanded a squad of ten men. 
Above him were the havilddr, or sergeant, the jumladdr, or captain of 
a compan>% the battalion commander, and the brigade commander, 
or brigadier. The brigade was reckoned as 5,000 men. The com- 
mander-in-chief was styled Sarnobat or Senapati. When cavalry was 
introduced there was sometimes a separate chief for that arm. 
The troopers comprised bdrglrs^ mounted by the state, and sildhddrs 
(sillldars)^ who provided their own horses. Sivaji disliked the 
jdgtr system, and preferred to pay his officers’ salaries from the 
treasury. The garrisons of the forts were carefully constituted, 
and special precautions were taken against the risk of the comman- 
dants being corrupted. The forts played a very important part 
in Sivaji’s kingdom, and required all possible care. Regular drill 
was not practised, but in that respect Sivaji’s army was no worse 
than that of any rival power. The army retired into quarters for 
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the rainy season, when military operations in MahSrashtra are 
almost impossible.^ The. campaigning season began in accordance 
with Hindu practice by a grand review held at the Dasahra festival 
in October, and lasted until about April. 

A considerable fleet was built and stationed at Kolaba, in order 
to check the power of the Sidi or Abyssinian pirate chiefs of Janjira 
and to plunder the rich Mogul ships. 

Civil administration. Much of the revenue of the Maratlia 
state was derived from simple robbery, and another large portion 
came from payments in tiie nature of blackmail made by dis- 
tricts under the government of other ])owers which desired pro- 
tection from plunder. I'lie army was organized primarily for tlie 
purpose of plunder, and not so much for the extension of territory 
directly administered. The principal blackmail payment was called 
chaulh, or ‘ the fourth being one-quarter of the authorized land 
revenue assessment of the district claiming protection. We have 
seen how as early as 1670 a portion of Khaudesh, although imperial 
territory, was compelled to submit to the payment of chaulh. 
Sometimes an extra tenth, called sardesmukhiy was extorted. The 
details were purposely made as intricate as possible, so that nobody 
except the professional Marat ha Brahman accountants could 
understand them. All clerical and account work was in Brahman 
hands. The fighting Marathas, including SivajI himself, ordinarily 
refused to learn the arts of reading, writing, and ciphering, which 
they considered unworthy of a soldier. 

The kingdom or principality under the direct rule of Sivaji 
at the time of his death in 1080, although considerable, was not 
very extensive. The home territory consisted of a long narrow 
strip comprising chiefly the Western Ghats and the Konkan be- 
tween Kalyan, now in the Thana District, and Goa, with some dis- 
tricts to the east of the mountains, the extreme breadth from east 
to west being about a hundred miles. The provinces or districts 
in the far south, and shared with Sivajfs brother, Vyankaji (Ven- 
kajee), were scattered in a fashion not easily definable. Sivajl’s 
civil institutions applied only to the territories under his direct rule. 

The government. The government of the kingdom was 
conducted by the Raja, aided by a council of eight ministers, of 
whom the chief was the Peshwa, or prime minister. The other 
menibers held departmental charges, such as finance, foreign 
affairs, and so forth. They included a Shastrl, or officer whose duty 
it was to expound Hindu law, to deal with matters of religion, 
criminal jurisdiction, and astrology. The whole administration 
was based on the principles of the Hindu scriptures or shastras. 
The eight ministers usually were actually employed on military 
business, the work of their offices at the capital being performed by 
deputies. Each district officer similarly had eight principal sub- 
ordinate officials, to deal with correspondence, accounts, and the 
treasury. 

^ The older European writers the rainy season in western India 
* the winter 
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Civil disputes were settled in the immemorial Hindu fashion 
by a panchdifat, or jury of neighbours. 

Revenue system. The revenue system was based on the 
practice of Dadaji Konadw, Sivaji’s early instructor. Farming of 
the revenues was stopped, and the assessment was made on the 
crop, the normal share of the state being two-fifths. But the 
Raja's districts had suffered terribly from constant war, and Sivaji 
never had suflicient leisure to complete his revenue arrangements 
as a working system. The English traveller, Dr. Fryer (1673), 
paints an unpleasant picture of his government as in actual 
operation. Writing from Goa he speaks of Vengurla, now in the 
Ratnagiri District, as being under the ‘ tyrannical government of 
Sivaji ’ ; and with reference to Karw^ar, the important port in 
North Kanara, then recently occupied by the Marathas, observes : 

‘ It is a general calamity and much to be deplored to hear the complaints 
of the poor people that remain, or arc rather compelled to endure the 
slavery of Sivaji. The Desais [headmen of districts or petty chiefs] have 
land imposed upon them at double the former rates, and if they refuse to 
accept it on these hard conditions (if monied men) they are carried off to 
prison, there they are famished almost to death ; racked and tortured 
most inhumanly till they confess where it is. They have now in limbo 
several Brahmans, whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red-hot, 
drub them on the shoulders to extreme anguish (though according to their 
law it is forbidden to strike a Brahman). This is the accustomed sauce all 
India over, the j)rinees doing the same by the governors "when removed 
from their offices, to squeeze their ill-gotten estates out of them ; which 
when they have done, it may be they may Ije employed again. And after 
this fashion the Desais deal with thV Kunbis fan agricultural caste] ; so 
that the great fish prey on the little, as well by land as by sea, bringing 
not only them but their families into eternal bondage. 

However, under the King of BIjapur the taxations were much milder, 
and they lived with far greater comfort.’ * 

The robber State. Similarly, when the first sack of Surat 
occurred in 1664, an Englishman named Smith saw Sivaji seated 
in a tent and employed in ordering the cutting off the heads and 
hands of those who concealed their wealth. No reason exists 
for branding that statement by an eyewitness as ‘ a gross exaggera- 
tion ’.® Sivaji, when gathering plunder, behaved as Indian dacoits 
and banditti always have done, and still do, although his barbarities 
were mitigated by certain chivalrous practices already noted, 
which may be ascribed with probability to the teaching of Tukaram. 
Hindus are prone to worship power as such, and Sivajfs brilliant 
success alone would have siifficcd to win popular veneration. 
When that success was combined with intense devotion to the 
gods, reverent liberality to Brahmans, and protection to cows, 
the brave and victorious leader was well qualified to be considered 
an incarnation of the deity. But the fact that SivSjl possessed 

* A New Account^ ed. Crooke, vol. ii, p. 8, but printed in modern fashion. 

* Rawlinson, p. 98 note. The statement is quoted by Grant Duff 
(i. 199 note) from a most minute description in the records of the E. I. 
Company in London. See Times Lit, SuppL, March 20, May 1.5, 1919. 
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and practised certain unexpected virtues must not obscure the 
truth that he was in the first instance a robber chieftain, who in- 
flicted untold misery on hundreds of thousands of innocent people^ 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike, merely for the sake of gain, 
using without scruple all kinds of cruelty and treachery to attain 
his wicked ends. The Maratha state at any stage, whether during 
Sivajl’s lifetime, or in its later developments under the Peshwas 
and the chiefs who replaced them as leaders, never served any 
good purpose or conferred any benefit upon India, except in so far 
as it gratified Hindu sentiment in the particular ways above 
stated. The Maratha indc[)endent rule in all its varieties until 
1818 was the rule of professed robbers. 

A change. It is hardly necessary to add that that description 
does not apply in any degree to the government of the Maratha 
States as they now exist. A marvellous change has been wrought 
in the course of a century. Sindia, Holkar, and the Gaikwar of 
the present day differ from their predecessors of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as much as a great Scots noble in the 
service of King George V differs from his cattle-lifting ancestor. 
The Maratha States arc now sullieiently well administered, and their 
chiefs are pillars of the empire. Tlie habits of the j)eople, like those 
of their rulers, have been transformed, and the king's peace is never 
seriously broken. 

ProluJ:>ition of histories. It is now time to quit the Deccan 
for a while and return to Aurangzeb in Hindostan. Some trans- 
actions in that region have been already noticed. A foolish order 
of the emperor in the eleventh year of the reign (a.d. 1668-9) put 
a stop to the compilation of the official annals maintained so 
carefully by his predecessors, and also forbade the publication of 
histories by private persons. The motive for the order seems to 
have been a morbid humility. Khafi Khan, the principal authority 
for the reign, was seriously embarrassed in his pursuit of historical 
truth by the effects of the prohibition, experiencing much difficulty 
in determining the order of events during forty years. The period 
extending from the eleventh to the twenty -first regnal year in 
particular presented special difficulties. 

The narratives of contemporary European travellers and the 
researches of modern scholars have done much to clear up the 
obscurity of which KhafI Khan complained, but considerable 
uncertainty as to the precise order of events still remains. Readers 
should not assume that the dates adopted in this book are erroneous 
merely because they may differ from those given by Elphinstone 
or other historians of repute. 

Aurangzeb a puritan. Aurangzeb was a Muslim puritan. He 
desired that his empire should be a land of orthodox Sunn! Islam, 
administered in accordance with the rules laid down by the early 
Khalifs.^ His conscience impelled him to take up that position, 
and he was willing to incur any political danger or loss of revenue 
rather than forgo his ideal. Authors who accuse Aurangzeb of 
' See, for instance, letter xciv in Bilimoria's translation. 
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sanctimonious hypocrisy and feigning religious sentiments which 
he did not feel in his heart are mistaken, in my judgement. Al- 
though his religion did not hinder him from committing actions 
in the field of statecraft which are repugnant to the moral sense 
of mankind, his creed, as a creed, was held in all sincerity, and he 
did his best to live up to it. He resembled most other autocrats 
in assuming that the rules of morality do not apply to matters 
of state. There is no reason to suppose that he felt any remorse 
for his treatment of his father, and it is certain that his conscience 
was perfectly easy concerning the penalties which he inflicted on 
his brothers, sons, and other relatives. The safety of the state, 
as identified with the maintenance of his personal authority, was 
suflicient justification in his eyes for acts which we are disposed to 
call unfeeling crimes. Those acts in no way conflicted with his 
religious convictions. 

Destruction of temples. In 1669, when he had been firmly 
seated on the throne for some ten years, and Raja Jai Singh was 
dead, he felt himself at liberty to act on his theory of government 
more thoroughly than he had been able to do at first. We are 
informed by a credible author that on April 18, 1669 (Zulk’ada, 
17, A.H. 1079) the emperor was shocked by the receipt of reports 
that in the provinces of Thathah, Multan, and Benares, but more 
especially in the last-named, Brahmans dared to give public lectures 
on their scriptures which even attracted Muhammadan students 
from distant places. Such open propaganda of Hindu idolatry 
seemed to Aurangzeb a scandal. Accordingly, commands were issued 
‘ to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a willing hand the schools 
and temples of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire 
stop to the teaching and practice of idolatrous forms of worship 
Five months later the local officers reported that in accordance 
with the imperial command the temple of Bishannath (sic) at 
Benares had been destroyed. 

After a short interval (in Ramazan of the year a.h. 1080) 
Aurangzeb had the satisfaction of learning that the magnificent 
temple of Kesava deva at Mathura had been levelled \yith the 
ground. It was one of the noblest buildings in India, and had been 
erected in the reign of Jahangir by Raja Bir Singh Bundela, the 
murderer of Abu-1 Fazl, at a cost of 33 lakhs of rupees, or £371,250. 
The foundation of a large and costly mosque was laid on the site. 

* Glory 1)6 to God,’ exclaims the historian, ‘ who has given us the faith 
of Islam, that in the reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so 
difficult of accomplishment has l)een brought to a successful termination I 
The vigorous support given to the true faith was a severe blow to the 
arrogance of the Raj&s, and like idols they turned their faces awe-struck 
to the wall. The richly-jewelled idols taken from the pagan temples 
were transferred to Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to 
the Nawftb B€gam Sfthib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be pressed 
under foot by the true believers. Mathura changed its name into IslamS- 
bad| and was thus called in all official documents, as well as by the people.’ ^ 

^ The dates for the demolition of temples are precisely fixed by the 
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Aurangzeb was far too intelligent to be blind to the political 
consequences of his action. He deliberately threw away the con- 
fidence and support of the Rajas in order to carry out his religious 
policy, thinking the spiritual gain to outweigh the material loss. 

Beginning of the Rajput war. Raja Jaswant Singh of 
Marwar (Jodhpur), after his failure in the Deccan, had been sent 
in disgrace to the west of the Indus, a region abhorred by Hindus, 
and was appointed to the small post of commandant of Jamrud 
at the mouth of the Khyber. Towards the close of 1678 he died, 
having been poisoned by order of Aurangzeb, if Tod and Manucci 
may be believed. TJie emperor thought that his disappearance 
offered a good opportunity for further progress in the policy of 
abasing the Rajas and Hindus generally. Two posthumous sons 
of Jaswant Singh having been born at Lahore, Aurangzeb made an 
attempt to seize the infants, which was frustrated by the gallantry 
of their Rajput guard, who sacrificed their lives to effect the escape 
of the children. The mother claimed the protection of Mewar 
(Udaipur), which was readily granted by the reigning Rana, Raj 
Singh. War then began between the imperialists and the clans 
of Mewar and Marwar, but Amber (Jaipur) continued to support 
the imperial cause. Aurangzeb moved to Ajmer early in 1679 
and usually resided there for more than two years, until Septem- 
ber 1681.1 

Reimposition of the nzya. The death of Jaswant Singh 
emboldened the imperial bigot to reimpose the hated jizya, or 
poll-tax on non-Muslims, which Akbar had wisely abolished early 
m his reign. Aurangzeb’s objects are defined by Khafi Khan as 
the curbing of the infidels and the demonstration of the distinction 
between a land of Islam and a land of the unbelievers. 

A nobly worded protest, too long to quote in full, but deserving 
of commemoration by extracts, was sent to the emperor about 
this time. 

The writer, having recited the tolerant conduct of Akbar, 
Jahangir, and Shahjahan, proceeds : 

‘ Such were the benevolent intentions of your ancestors. Wliilst they 
pursued these great and generous principles, wheresoever they directed 
their steps, conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they 
reduced many countries and fortresses to their obedience. During your 
majesty’s reign, many have been alienated from the empire, and further 
loss of territory must necessarily follow, since devastation and rapine now 
universally prevail without restraint. Your subjects are trampled under 
foot, and every province of your empire is impoverished, depopulation 
spreads, and difficulties accumulate. . . . 

Ma'asiM Alarngirl in E. 6b D., vii. 188. Aurangzeb’s mosque, the Alam- 
giri Masjid, is the most prominent building in Benares, and occupies the 
site of the Saiva Visvesvara temple destroyed in 1669, erroneously called 
BishannUth by the Muhammadan author. The name of Islam&bSd has 
been long disused. For the temple of Kesava deva see Growse, Mathtird*, 
Allahabad, 1883. 

‘ The detailed chronology of the Rajpfit war is given by Sarkar, vol. iii, 
App. ix. 
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If Your Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction called 
divine, you will there be instructed that God is the God of all mankind, 
not the God of Muhammadans alone. The Pagan and the Musa]m3,n 
lire equally in His presence. Distinctions of colour are of his ordination^ 
It is He who gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer ; in a house of images, when the bell is shaken, still He 
is the object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men 
is to set at naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a 
picture we naturally incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly 
has the poet said, “ Presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various works 
of power divine.” 

In fine, the tribute you demand from the Hindus is repugnant to 
justice ; it is equally foreign from good policy, as it must impoverish the 
country ; moreover, it is an innovation and an infringement of the laws of 
Hindostan.’ ^ 

The testimony of the writer to the general misery caused by the 
misgovernment of Aurangzcb during the earlier years of his reign 
deserves particular notice. Rajputana suffered all the horrors of 
war in their most extreme form ; because the Rama, who had 
retired to the western hills, devastated the y)lains in order to hamper 
the progress of the invader, while the Mogul armies destroyed the 
little that was left. 

Temples were demolished wholesale with fanatical fury. For 
example, in May 1679, Khan Jahan Bahadur received warm praise 
from Aurangzeb for bringing from Jodhpur several cartloads 
of idols taken from temples which had been razed. The images 
were treated in the most insulting ways possible, ‘ until at last 
not a vestige of them was left During the campaign of 1679-80 
enormous damage was wrought among the shrines of Rajputana. 
At or near Udaipur 123, and at Chitor in the same state 63 temples 
were overthrown. The friendly state of Amber (Jaipur) was treated 
with equal severity and suffered the loss of 66 temples. Thus, in 
two states, no less than 252 shrines were destroyed in one year. 
Many other figures will be found in Sarkar's History, Clearly it 
is no exaggeration to affirm that Aurangzeb in the course of his 
long reign caused the demolition of thousands of temples, inflicting 
irreparable injury on the monuments of ancient civilization and on 

^ The authorship of the letter lies between Rana Raj Singh, favoured by 
Tod, and Sivajf, to whom Professor Sarkar ascribes it (Mod, liemeWy 
Allahabad, 1908, p. 21) on the authority of R. A. S. MS. No. 71. The writer 
is said to have been Nil Prabhu Munshi, a Brahman adviser of Sivajl. The 
chief, who was illiterate, could not have composed and dictated such 
a document. 

The rate of the jm/a assessment in Bengal, according to Stewart (p. 308 n.) 
was per thousand on all property. Christians paid IJ per cent, on their 
trading in addition. The sick, lame, and blind were excused. The following 
quotation explains Stewards statement about the tax on Christians. 
‘ As for the three European Companies, they flatly refused to pay it (the 
jizya)y on which Aurangzebe, while exempting them from the impost, 
obtained its equivalent by raising the duties on Europe goods to 3| per 
cent., instead of the 2 per cent, which had hitherto been allowed them, 
by social charter ’ (Strachey, Keigwin’^s Rebellion, p. 45). 
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irreplaceable works of art. The testimony of books is amply 
confirmed by local traditions in all parts of the country, many 
of which I have heard on the spot. The ruin was not confined 
to new or recent structures. Temples of all ages were attacked 
indiscriminately. 

Aurangzeb employed all his three adult sons, the Princes Muaz- 
zam, Azam, and Akbar, in the Rajput war, with poor success and 
several serious reverses. Marwar (Jodhpur) was formally annexed 
to the empire late in 1079, but the conquest was far from complete, 
and fighting in that territory continued without interruption for 
nearly thirty years longer. If the traditions recorded by Tod may 
be accepted, the imperialists more than once owed their escape 
from overwhelming disaster to the unpractical chivalry of their 
opponents. 

Revolt of Prince Akbar. Prince Akbar, although supposed 
to be his father’s favourite son, dreamed of a throne for himself 
to be won by Rajput swords, and went over to the enemy on the 
first day of 1 681 . He addressed singularly outspoken remonstrances 
in reply to a letter from his father, written probably early in 
January 1681. Aurangzeb had endeavoured to win back his son 
by a combination of promises with threats, and in the course of 
his argument exposed his real sentiments concerning his gallant 
Rajput subjects by describing them as ‘ Satans in a human shape 
. . . beast looking, beast-hearted, wicked Rajputs’. 

Akbar responded by urging his personal claims to consideration, 
and repelling his father’s foul abuse of the clans. 

‘ All sons have equal claims to the property of their father. . . . Verily, 
the guide and teacher of this path [scil, of rebellion against a father] is 
Your Majesty ; others are merely following your footsteps. How can 
the path which Your Majesty himself chose to follow be called ‘‘the path 
of ill-luck”?’ 

The writer recalls how Akbar had conquered the realm of 
Hindostan with the help of the Rajputs, and continues : 

‘ Blessing be on this race’s fidelity to salt, who without hesitation in giving 
up their lives for their master’s sons, have done such deeds of heroism that 
for three years the Emperor of India, his mighty sons, famous ministers, 
and high grandees have lieen moving in distraction against them, although 
.this is only the beginning of the contest.’ 

The Prince proceeds to expound the oppression of the govern- 
ment, the misery of the Deccan as wejl as of other provinces, and 
the universal official corruption. 

‘ The clerks and officers of state have taken to the practice of traders, 
and are buying posts with gold and selling them for shameful considerations. 
“ Every one who eats salt destroys the salt-cellar.” ’ 

Akbar continued with admonitions to his father to retire from 
the world, and ‘ make his soul to use the Irish idiom. He added 
bitter personalities in verse ; 

What good did you d6 to your father 

That you expect so much from your son ? 
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O thou that art teaching wisdom to mankind 

Administer to thine own self what thou art teaching to others I 

Thou art not curing thyself, 

Then, for once, give up counselling others. 

A caustic i)en was not enough to save the prince, who was no 
match for his wily father. Decisive action at the right moment 
would have overwhelmed Aurangzeb, who was almost destitute 
of troops for a short time. Akbar allowed the opportunity to slip, 
and spent his time in unseasonable pleasures. When he was ready 
to attack it was too late, reinforcements having reached the 
emperor. Aurangzeb, who always preferred guile to force, com- 
pleted the discomfiture of his son by a trick. He forged a letter 
written in Akbar’s name intimating the prince’s intention to betray 
his allies, and arranged that it should fall into the hands of the 
Rajputs. They were simple enough to take the bait, and in their 
wrath deserted in a body. When they discovered the deception 
the cause of the rebel was past mending, and he was forced to 
ride hard for the Deccan, escorted by a small retinue of faithful 
followers, and guided by Durgadas, the devoted servant of the Raj. 
Sivajl having died in 1680, Akbar took refuge with his son Raja 
Sanibhajl, but ultimately was constrained to quit India and retire 
to Persia. Ilis subsequent designs aimed against his father came 
to naught, and he died in exile in 1704.^ 

Hostilities with Mew'ar were ended in June 1681, by a treaty 
which [)rovided for the cession of certain territory by the Rana in 
lieu of the payment of the jizya, the demand for that odious 
impost being dropped. War in Marwar, as already mentioned, 
continued for thirty years until 1709, when Aurangzeb’s successor, 
Bahadur Shah, formally and finally acknowledged the rights of 
Jaswant Singh’s son, Ajit Singh, as Raja and ruler of Marwar. 

Although Aurangzeb always commanded a certain amount of 
service from several of the Rajput clans, his unwise fanaticism 
alienated the two principal states, and deprived his throne of the 
loyal support gladly tendered to his wiser ancestors. 

Atirangzeb goes to the Deccan. In 1681 Aurangzeb resolved 
to proceed to the Deccan in person, hoping that the presence of 
the sovereign might remove the danger threatening from Akbar’s 
presence, secure the long-deferred conquest of the * Sultanate, 
and curb the growing insolence of the Marathas. The recent 
death of SivajT seemed to offer a favourable opportunity. The 
Mogul generals, as Bernier observes, used to 

‘ conduct every operation . . . with languor and avail themselves of any 
pretext for the prolongation of war which is alike the source of their 
emolument and dignity. It is become a proverbial saying that the Deccan is 
the bread and support of the soldiers of Hindostan.’ 

^ For the correct date see E, dh D., vii. 196, and Sarkar, History. Beale 
and other writers wrongly give the year as 1706. The quotations from 
Akbar’s letter are taken from Sarkar's article in The modern RevieWf 
January 1915, pp. 44-8. 
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Fryer quotes the same saying, observing that the policy of Aurang- 
zeb was 

‘ fiustrated cluefly by the means of the soldiery and great Amirs (Onibrahs), 
who live lazily and in i)ay, whereupon they term the Deccan (Duccan) 

the bread of the military men ” 

The emperor left Ajmer in September, and arrived at Burhfinpur 
in November 1 081. In the year following he moved to Aurangabad; 
and in 1083 pitched his camp at Ahmadnagar, from which place 
he marched in 1085 to Sholapur. Those years were spent in the 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Prince Akbar and in sundry 
operations against the Marathas, disastrous for the most part. 

The campaign against Golkonda in 1085 was entrusted to Prince 
Muazzam, who came to terms with the enemy, which were accepted 
oilicially but disapproved privately by the emperor. 

Surrender of Bijapur. The investment of BIjapur ended in 
October 1080, by the surrender of the city and of the young king, 
Sikandar, who became a prisoner for life. The independence of 
the state and the existence of the Adil Shahl dynasty thus came 
to an end. Sikandar’s death in prison fifteen years later was, 
as usual, attributed to poison. The noble city remained desolate 
for many years, but has now recovered some small measure of 
prosperity. The buildings of the kings rival and in some respects 
surpass the Mogul monuments of northern India. 

Capture of Golkonda. Abu-1 Hasan, King of Golkonda or 
Hyderabad, had incurred Aurangzeb’s wrath in a special measure 
because he had employed Brahman ministers and had sent money 
to Sambhajl. The dissoluteness of his private life was alleged as 
another reason for treating him with the utmost severity. When 
the final attack on the fortress of Golkonda came in 1687 the king 
gave up his evil ways, and played a man's part by conducting 
a gallant defence, with the aid of a brave and faithful lieutenant 
named Abdu-r Razzak. Aurangzeb and his generals tried every 
means known to them — ^mines, bombardment, and escalade — 
without success. The fortress, like Asirgarh in Akbar’s time, 
was so amply provided with food and munitions that it was 
prepared to hold out indefinitely. The emperor, therefore, following 
the precedent of his ancestor, had recourse to bribery, and gained 
admittance through the treachery of one of the officers of the 
garrison, who opened a gate. Abdu-r Razzak, fighting to the last, 
fell covered with seventy wounds. Aurangzeb, admiring his courage 
and fidelity, placed him under the care of surgeons, who succeeded 
in effecting his cure. After about a year he accepted unwillingly 
a post in the imperial service. 

Khafi Khfin states that Aurangzeb received the captive king 
‘ ver^ courteously ’ and provided him with a ‘ suitable allowance ’ 
for his maintenance in the fortress of Daulatabad. Manucci, on 
the contrary, tells a horrid and improbable story that Abu-1 
Hasan was beaten unmercifully in the presence of Aurangzeb 
in order to force him to account for his treasures. 
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The fall of Golkonda in October 1687 closed the story of the 
Kutb Shall! dynasty. 

Impolicy of the conquest. Aurangzeb had thus attained what 
he considered to be the main purpose of the campaign, and hsL& 
won the prize which had seemed to be within his grasp thirty 
years earlier, but had then eluded him. All historians agree in 
pointing out the impolicy of the destruction of the Sultanates, 
which anniiiilated the only Muhammadan governments in the 
south, let loose a swarm of discharged soldiers to plunder the 
country, and freed the Maratha chiefs from any fear of local 
rivalry. Aurangzeb did not yet fully understand the strength 
of Jiis Maratha enemies, whom he despised. 

Execution of Baja Sambhajl. In 1689 his troops captured 
Sivajfs successor, Sambhajl, with his Brahman minister Kalusha. 
The Raja is said to have used abusive language to his captors. 
It is certain that he, his minister, and ten or twelve other persons 
were executed with horrid barbarity, their tongues being torn out 
and many other tortures inflicted. Aurangzeb personally ordered 
those atrocities, which stain his memory. Sambhajfs son, a boy of 
seven years of age, whose real name was SivajI, but who is ordinarily 
known by the nickname of Sahu or Shahu, was spared, appointed 
a mansabddf of 700, and brought up in the imperial palace. 

Farthest advance of Mog^ power. The capture and execu- 
tion of Sambhajl naturally aroused hopes that the MarathS. 
resistance would collapse. The imperialists actually did obtain 
a certain measure of success, and in 1691 were able to levy tribute 
even on Tanjore and Trichinopoly in the far south. That year, 
accordingly, may be taken as marking the most distant advance 
of the Mogul power. 

Arrest of Prince Muazzaxn. Aurangzeb's eldest surviving 
son. Prince Muazzam or Shah Alam, had shown a sentiment of 
tenderness towards the Sultans of both Golkonda and Bfjapur, 
whose utter destruction he regarded as impolitic. He seems to 
have gone so far as to have entered into treasonable correspondence 
with his father's enemies and to have furnished supplies to Bijapur 
during the investment of that city. His arrest for those alleged 
offences was effected in March 1687. He remained in confinement, 
at first of the severest kind, but later much relaxed, for more than 
seven years until April 1694, when he was released and appointed 
governor of Kabul. During the period of Prince Muazzam's 
imprisonment, his next brother. Prince Azam, believed himself 
to be the heir apparent and chosen successor of his father. He 
was much disappointed by the unexpected end of his brother’s 
detention, which was arranged by the old emperor with his accus- 
tomed cunning. The immeSate motive for the release of the eldest 
prince was an attempt of Prince Akbar to invade India with 
Persian help, and make a bid for the crown. He advanced with 
twelve thousand Persian horsemen to the neighbourhood of Mfiltan, 
but was obliged to retire when confronted by a superior force under 
Shah Alam (Prince Muazzam). . 
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A fatuous campaign. After the execution of Sambhaj! the 
Maratha government was carried on by his brother, Raja Ram, 
who retired to JinjI in the south. When he died a few years later 
(l700), his widow Tara Bal, an able and energetic woman, adminis- 
tered the affairs of the state as regent, and gave the Moguls no 
peace. Her capital was Satara. The natural expectation that the 
death of three Rajas within a few years should weaken the Maratha 
resistance was completely falsified. From about 1098, if not 
earlier, Aurangzeb's prolonged campaign may be described as 
a complete failure. Although he seemed to be still physically 
strong, he had lost the capacity for controlling his subordinates, 
who wasted time and money in the most unblushing manner. 
Zulfikar Khan, son of Asad Khan, the prime minister, and supposed 
to be one of the best imperial generals, deliberately played with the 
siege of JinjI for some seven years and purposely allowed Raja 
Ram to escape. Prince Kambakhsh, the emperor’s youngest and 
favourite son, entered into traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy, whom he even thought of joining, so that Zulfikar Khan 
was obliged to send him to his father under arrest, a liberty wJjich 
Aurangzeb privately resented.^ Plague and cholera desolated the 
Deccan for about eight years, floods more than once swept through 
the imperial camp, and hardly any pretence of fighting was main- 
tained. Aurangzeb, with almost incredible fatuity, devoted his 
energies to the capture of individual forts, and, as a rule, 
was content to buy them from the commandants. KhafI Khan 
gives a long list of forts so acquired, and mentions only one or two 
as having been honestly stormed. The story is an astonishing 
record of incompetence and folly. It seems clear that Aurangzeb 
towards the end of his unduly prolonged life was in his dotage and 
quite incapable of effective executive action, although still retaining 
his old cunning.2 KhafI Khan discreetly observes that Prince Azam 
had noticed ‘ the altered temper of his father, whose feelings were 
not always in their natural state Aurangzeb had never trusted 
anybody, and had tried to look after all the affairs of a great empire 
in person. Naturally he failed disastrously even while he was 
young. When he was approaching the age of ninety it was 
manifestly impossible for him to control even the war of the Deccan. 
The affairs of the rest of India slipped from his grasp almost 
completely, and the gigantic hoards of treasure amassed by his 
father were squandered without result.® 

Thus the too cunning old autocrat wasted the last twenty-six 

^ See letter clxxiv in Biliinoria for the treason of Prince Kftmbakhsh. 
Gemelli-Careri calls the prince Sikandar, apparently in error, confounding 
him probably with the ex-Sultan of BiJ&pur. 

® ‘ One cannot rule without practising deception. ... A government that 
is joined to cunning lasts and remains firm for ever, and the master of 
this [art] becomes a king for all time. ... It is contrary to the Kor&n to 
consider stratagem as blameable ’ (Sarkar, Anecdotes of Aurangsi^, p. 96). 

^ In letter clxiii (Bilimoria) Aurangzeb expressly says that the expenses 
of the Deccan war were ‘ defrayed from the treasury of Northern India \ 
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years of his rei^^n. The Deccan, from which he never returned, 
was the grave of his reputation as well as of liis body. 

Dr. Gemelli-Gareri’s description. One of the most inter- 
esting of the many narratives by European travellers who visited 
India during the reign of Aurangzeb is the account of the camp 
and court of the aged emperor in the Deccan early in the year 
1095 as recorded by the learned Italian lawyer, Dr. Gemelli-Careri, 
who spent six years in going round the world, and undertook 
a troublesome and dangerous journey from Goa for the sole purpose 
of seeing the Great Mogul. Aurangzeb was then, in March and 
April, encamped at Galgala or Galgali, on the northern bank of 
the Krishni (Kistna), about fourteen miles distant from the town 
of Mudhol.i 

The enclosure of the royal tents alone measured about three 
miles, and the whole camp, with a circumference of some thirty 
miles, had a population of half a million. The separate bazaars or 
markets numbered two hundred and fifty, and every class of goods, 
even the most costly, was on sale. 

The traveller was accorded the honour of a private audience 
in the morning before the public reception, which began about 
ten o’clock. Aurangzeb received him courteously, questioning 
him about his travels and the war with the Turks in Hungary. 
The emperor, who was then approaching the age of eighty, was 
bowed by the weight of years, and leant on a crutched stick, but 
was able to write his orders on petitions without using spectacles. 
He was of small stature, with a large nose, and white rounded 
beard. Ilis coat and turban were of white cotton, his sash or 
waistband of silk, all quite inexpensive, but his head-dress was 
adorned by a gold band and a great emerald surrounded by smaller 
stones. The traveller confirms the Muhammadan accounts of 
the extraordinary austerity of Aurangzeb’s personal habits. He 
slept little, spent hours in devotion, confined himself to vegetable 
diet, and often fasted. His attendants marvelled how a man of his 
age could endure the hard conditions to which he subjected his body. 

The public reception was conducted with the pomp customary 
at the Mogul court. Aurangzeb never either compelled other 
people to adopt his ascetic personal habits, or allowed any diminu- 

* Gemelli-Careri details the stages of his journey (Tomo iii, pp. 87 foil.). 
The distance is about 125 miles on the map, or 150 for travelling. Galgala 
must be Galgali in the B&galkot Taluka of the Bijfipur District, Bombay, 
7 kos from Mudhol (16° 20' N. and 75° 10' E.). The position of the Galgala 
camp does not appear to have been defined until now. I.anc-Poole, who 
quotes Gemelli-Careri, gives no indication of its situation. Later in the 
year 1095 Aurangzeb moved his camp to Brahmapuri or Islampuri in the 
Shol&pur District, miscalled Bairampur by Khafi Kh&n and Lane-Poole. 
I have used the very rare Italian enlarged and revised second edition in 
nine volumes, Venezia, 1719. The traveller gives a curious woodcut of 
the emfHiror leaving his tent. The population of the camp was half a 
million (500,000), not ‘ five millions as quoted by Lane-Poole. The 
correct number of infantry is 100,000, and that of camels 50,000 (Tomo 
iii, p. 108). 
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tion in the accustomed magnificence of his surroundings. His 
letters show that lie was extremely jealous in his care of the royal 
prerogative and watchful to prevent the slightest infringements 
of etiquette. 

Death of Aurangzeb. The last or almost the last petty success 
of the imperialists was won in 1705 by the capture of the fort of 
Wakinkera which had been evacuated by the enemy. About the 
same time the health of Aurangzeb broke down, and he was seized 
with fainting fits which rendered him temporarily unconscious. 
Whenever he grew a little better he gallantly fought his disorder 
and forced himself to make a public appearance. At last, ‘ slowly 
and with dilfieulty’, he marched back to Ahmadnagar, where he 
had encamped twenty-four years earlier, filled with hopes of 
conquest and glory. Now, when he nerved himself to sit in the 
hall of audience, he was ‘ very weak and death was clearly stamped 
upon his face ’. The fever increased, but he still attended scrupu- 
lously to the prescribed times of prayer. On the morning of Friday, 
February 21 (o.s.), 1707, when one watch of the day had gone, 
and the prayers and creed had been duly recited, his weary spirit 
was released. Ilis viscera were buried where he died. His embalmed 
body was carried to the village of Rauza or Khuldabad near 
Daulatabad, and there laid to rest in holy ground beside the tombs 
of famous saints. He left written instructions that his obsequies 
were to be conducted with studied austerity. Four rupees, two 
annas (9.?. Od.), earned as the price of caps made by himself, were 
to be spent on his shroud. 305 rupees gained by copying Korans 
were to be given to poor holy men. His body was to be buried bare- 
headed, and the top of the coffin was to be covered merely with a 
piece of white canvas. No canopy was to be raised over him.^ 
His tomb is a perfectly plain block of plastered masonry on an 
open platform.2 

Aurangzeb's ideal. Thus Aurangzeb died as he had lived, 
striving to attain the ideal of a strict Muslim ascetic of the school 
of Hanifa. He endeavoured to follow the Law and Traditions in 
every detail of his personal conduct and habits. He learned the 
whole Koran by heart after his accession, and was well versed in 
the works of theologians, especially those of the Imam Muhammad 
Ghazzall.^ He was careful to educate his children, including his 
daughters, in sacred lore. He abstained scrupulously from the 
slightest indulgence in any prohibited food, drink, or dress ; and, 
although well skilled in the theory of music, refused to enjoy 
the pleasures of that art from an early date in his reign. Every 
ritual prescription of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving was obeyed 

* Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 52. 

* The tombs at Rauza (‘ the garden scil. orParadise) are described by 
Haig, Historic Tjandmarks of the Deccan (1907), pp. 56-8. Khuld means 

* paradise with allusion to Aurangzeb's posthumous title Khuld^mak&n, 

* whos^ abode is in paradise’. 

® Abfl Hamid Muhammad Zainu-d din of TQs near Mashhad (a. n. 
1058-1111), a renowned philosopher, mathematician, and astronomer. 
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exactly, even at the risk of his life. He desired all judicial pro- 
eeedinj?s to be conducted in precise accordance with Muslim law. 
He excluded Hindus from holding olficc so far as possible, cast 
down their temples, and harassed them by insulting regulations 
because he believed that he was bound to do so by the precedent 
of the early Khallfs. For the same reason he enforced the levy of 
the jizya^ and in his latest years refused to allow the least relaxation 
in the colleetion of the tax, 
even for the purpose of secur- 
ing supplies for his own camp.^ 

It is not to be wondered at that 
such conduct has won him the 
reverence of Muhammadans. 

Failure as a sovereign. 

But when he is judged as a 
sovereign he must be pro- 
nounced a failure. The criti- 
cism of Khafi Khan emphasizes 
equally his merits as an ascetic 
and his demerits in the j)rac- 
tical government of an empire : 

‘ Of all the sovereigns of the 
House of Timur — nay, of all the 
sovereigns of Delhi — iio one, since 
Sikandar Lodi, has ever been ap- 
parently so distinguished lor devo- 
tion, austerity, and justice. In 
courage, long-suffering, and sound 
judgement he was unrivalled. But 
from reverence for the injunctions 
of the Law he did not make use of 
punishment, and without punish- 
ment the administration of a coun- 
try cannot be maintained.* Dis- 
sensions had arisen among his 
nobles through rivalry. So every 
plan and project that he formed 
came to little good ; and every enterprise which he undertook was long 
in execution and failed of its object. Although he lived for ninety [lunar] 
years, his five senses were not at all impaired, except his hearing, and that 
to only so slight an extent that it was not perceptible to others. He often 
passcci his nights in vigils and devotion, and he denied himself many 
pleasures naturally belonging to humanity.’ 

The censures of the friendly Muhammadan critic do not exhaust 
the list of Aurangzeb’s defects as a ruler. His intense suspiciousness, 

^ Sarkar, Anecdotes, p. 142. 

* Confirmed by Gemelli-Careri. ‘ II cessa d’etre sanguinaire comme 
auparavant ; il devint mdme si bon (‘ good-natured’) que les Gouvemeurs 
& les Omrahs ne lui obdTssoient pas i^^li^rement, se f&nt k sa clemence * 
(French transl., iii. 227). See also Italian text, tomo iii,p. 105. His letters 
^ve further proof of the weakness of his rule. 
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already mentioned, poisoned his whole life. He never trusted 
anybody, and consequently was ill served. His cold, calculating 
temperament rarely permitted him to indulge in love for man or 
woman, and few indeed were the persons who loved him. His 
relianee on mere cunning as the principal instrument of statecraft 
testified to a certain smallness of mind, and, moreover, was 
ineffective in practice. Although he had many opportunities for 
winning military distinction, he failed to show ability as a general, 
whether before or after his accession. His proceedings in the 
Deccan during the latter part of his life were simply ridiculous as 
military operations. In fact, nothing in the history of Aurangzeb 
justifies posterity in classing him as a great king. His tricky 
cunning was mainly directed, first to winning, and then to keeping 
the throne. He did nothing for literature or art. Rather it should 
be said that he did less than nothing, because he discouraged both. 

Aurangzeb's death-bed letters. The famous letters to his 
sons, written shortly before his death, must not be interpreted as 
implying that he felt remorse for the means by which he gained 
the throne, or for any acts of perfidy committed later in the 
supposed interest of the state. lie regarded his treatment of his 
relatives as prompted and justified by self-defence ; and it is 
true that his brothers, if they had not been executed by him, 
would have been delighted to take his life. Perfidy was the most 
essential element in policy to his thinking, and he did not hesitate 
to avow that belief, which has been and still is cherished by many 
kings and statesmen. 

The death-bed letters simply express the weariness of an aged 
man who had lived too long, had failed in cherished plans, and was 
tormented by morbid fears about his fate in the next world — fears 
based upon his theological creed, and perfectly sincere. 

The following collection of passages includes extracts from all 
the three letters, which are nearly identical : 

‘ I know not who I am, where I shall go, or what will happen to this 
sinner full of sins. Now I will say good-bye to every one in this world 
and entrust every one to the care of God. My famous and auspicious 
sons should not quarrel among themselves and allow a general massacre of 
the people who are servants of God. . . . My years have gone by profitless. 
God has been in my heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognized his 
light, . . . There is no hope for me in the future. The fever is gone, but only 
the skin is left. . . . The army is confounded, and without heart or help, 
even as I am ; apart from God, with no rest for the heart. . . . When I have 
lost hope in myself, how can I hope in others ? . . . You should accept my 
last will. It should not happen that Musalm&ns be killed and the blame 
for their death rest upon this useless creature. ... I have greatly sinned and 
know not what torment awaits me. ... 1 commit you and your sons to 
the care of God and bid you farewell . . . May the peace of God be upon you.’ 

The sternest critic of the character and deeds of Aurangzeb 
can hardly refuse to recognize the pathos of those lamentations or 
to feel some sympathy for the old man on his lonely death-bed. 

Transactions witb European nations. The transactions 
in which European nations, chiefly the English, were prominently 
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concerned lie so much apart from the general current of events 
in the reign tliat it is convenient to notice them separately, rather 
than in their chronological setting. But it is not possible to go 
into details of the incidents, which were numerous and complicated. 

The Portuguese, in the days of Aurangzeb, were of so little 
account that the dealings between them and his government 
may be passed by. The struggle for the eastern maritime trade 
then lay between the English and the Dutch. But the llollanders 
devoted their attention chiefly to the commerce with the Indian 
Archipelago and Spice Islands, keeping very quiet in their Indian 
factories. The small settlements on the coasts made by the French 
and Danes during the reign did not seriously concern the Mogul 
em[)ire. The real trouble was with the English traders who began 
to assert themselves and to claim the right of fortifying their 
‘factories’ or commercial stations. 

The English factory at Surat was gallantly defended against 
SivajT and his Marat ha robbers on two occasions, in 1664 and 1670. 
Sir George Oxinden’s brave 
repulse of the marauders on 
the first occasion Won approval 
and honours from Aurangzeb. 

Disputes concerning cus- 
toms duties between the Eng- 
lish traders on the IlugU and 
Nawab Shayista Khan, the 
governor of Bengal, had the 
curious result of bringing Rupee of Aurangzeb Alamgir. 
about a semi-official war be- 
tween England and the Mogul empire. The authorities of the 
East India Company in London ordinarily were averse to acqui- 
sition of territory or to fortifying their factories, but Sir Josiah 
Child, the masterful chairman or governor of the Company, who 
was ambitious, aimed at laying ‘ the foundation of a large, well- 
grounded, sure English dominion in India for all time to come 
In 1685 he persuaded King James II to sanction the dispatch of 
ten or twelve ships of war with instructions to seize and fortify 
Chittagong. The expedition, rashly planned and unfortunate in 
execution, was an utter failure. Subsequently, in 1688, the English 
found themselves obliged to abandon Bengal altogether. 

Sir John Child, the President of Surat, acting under instructions 
from home, defied Aurangzeb’s power on the western coast, with 
the result that the factory at Surat was seized, and orders were 
issued by the emperor to expel all Englishmen from his dominions. 
Ultimately terms were arranged on both sides of India. Ibrahim 
Khan, the successor of Shayista Khan as governor of Bengal, 
invited Job Charnock, who had been chief of the settlement on 
the Hugll, to return. The invitation was accepted. On August 24, 
1690, Charnock hoisted the English flag on the banks of the 
Hugli and laid the humble foundation of the small settlement 
destined to develop into the city of Calcutta. 

Q3 
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The scandalous quarrels between the old East India Company 
of London and the New English Company, which lasted from 1698 
to 1702 and to some extent later, were brought prominently to 
the notice of Aurangzeb, who could not make out which Company 
was the genuine one. His great olTicers profited largely by receiving 
heavy bribes from both associations, but the queer story is too 
long and intricate for brief narration. 

After the ignominious failure of the warlike policy of the two 
Childs and the complete fusion of tlie rival companies in 1708 the 
English merchants kept clear of politics and fighting for almost 
half a century .1 

Administration. In the latter years of Aurangzeb’s reign the 
fifteen provinces (silbas) of Akbar's time had increased to twenty- 
one. Thathah (Tatta), or Southern Sind, Kashmir, and Orissa, 
formerly included respectively in Multan, Kabul, and Bengal, had 
been separated, and the provinces of the Deccan had become six 
instead of three. 

The system of administration, while substantially the same as 
in Akbar’s days, was worse in operation, because Aurangzeb failed 
to keep a firm hand over his subordinates, and* when he grew old 
was unable to make his authority respected. 

Several authors have taken much trouble to compare various 
statements of the revenue of the empire at different times, but 
their labours have been fruitless. The figures on record cannot 
be forced to yield trustworthy results. I therefore refrain from 
quoting or discussing them. The army, which made a brave show 
on paper or in camp, was of little military value. Manucci’s 
estimate that 30,000 good European soldiers could sweep away 
the imperial authority and occupy the whole empire seems to be 
fully justified by the facts. The navy was utterly inefficient. 
The assertion of one of the Persian historians that Aurangzeb 
renounced the practice of confiscating the estates of deceased 
notables is contradicted decisively by the emperor’s letters. The 
few letters translated by Bilimoria give three instances of such 
confiscation being ordered by Aurangzeb under his own hand. 
When Amir Khan, governor of Kabul, died the authorities were 
instructed to seize everything belonging to him, so that /even 
a piece of straw ’ should not be left (Letter xcix). Similar 
orders were given concerning the estates of Shayista Khan, the 
emperor’s maternal uncle, and Mahabat Khan (Letters cxxviii, 
cxLVi). The receipts from such confiscations were exceedingly 
large, and the treasury was not in a position justifying the sur- 
render of revenue, because’, as the emperor wrote, ‘the royal 
treasury belongs to the public ’. 

' Mr. Strachey has proved that the two Childs, Sir Josiah and Sir John, 
were not brothers. They were not even related {KeiguoirCs Rebellion^ 
Clarendon Press, 1916, Aop. A). 
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Leading Dates only 

(For dates of war of succession see ante, p. 422.) 

Formal cntlironemcnt of Aurangzeb ; murder of Afzal Khan by 


Sivaji .......... 1659 

Cession of Bombay by Portuguese to English .... 1061 

Mir Juinla’s exfK‘dition to Assam ..... 1601~3 

Aurangzeb’s illness ; first sack of Surat by Sivaji ; foundation of 

French Compagnie dcs hides ...... 1664 

Death of Shahjahan ; annexation of Chittagong by Shayista Khan 1066 
Prohibition of Hindu worship ; demolition of temples ; first Jat 

rebellion .......... 1069 

First levy of chauih on Mogul territory ; second sack of Surat by 

Sivaji 1670 

Satnanii insurrection ........ 1672 

Enthronement of Sivaji as independent Raja .... 1674 

Sivajl’s expedition to the south ....... 1676 

Death of Raja Jaswant Singh ....... 1678 

Reimposition of the jizya ........ 1679 

Death of Sivaji . . . . . . . . . 1680 

Rajput war ; rebellion of Prine.‘ Akbar .... 1680-1 

Second Jat rebellion ; Aurangzeb goes to the Deccan . . . 1681 

Sir Josiah Child’s war ....... 1685-6 

Annexation of Bijapur ........ 1686 

Annexation of Golkonda ........ 1687 

Total withdrawal of the English from Bengal .... 1688 

Execution of Raja Sambhaji ....... 1689 

Return of the English to Bengal and Inundation of Calcutta . , 1690 

Greatest southern extension of imperial authority . . . 1691 

Indecisive war in the Deccan . . . ’ . . . 1692-1705 

Union of the rival East India Companies .... 1702-8 

Retreat of Aurangzeb to Ahmadnagar . January 1706 

Death of Aurangzeb .... February 21 (o.s.), 1707 


Authorities 

Copious extracts from KhafI Khan and other writers in Persian are 
translated in E. dh D., vol. vii. Professor Jadunath Sarkak gives a sum- 
mary history of the reign and many interesting details in Anecdotes of 
Atirnngzib arid Historical Essays (Calcutta, 1912). Vol. iii of the same 
author's History of Aurangzib comes down to a. d. 1681, excluding Deccan 
affairs. For a rather crude version of selected correspondence, Bilimoria, 
letters of Aurangzebe (London (Luzac) and Bombay, 1908), is useful* 
The leading authority for Maratha affairs is Grant Duff, History of the 
Mahrattas (1826, and reprints). That work, being founded on personal 
knowledge and manuscripts now lost, ranks as an original source. The 
little book by Mankar (2nd ed., Bombay, 1886), translated from a lost 
manuscript, is of considerable value. It is entitled The Life and Exploits 
of Shivdjli and has liecome very scarce. Professor Rawlinson’s sketch. 
Shiv&fi the Mar&tha (Clarendon Press, 1915), is too slight and needs revision. 
Its special interest lies in the translations from R&mdas and Tukilr&m. 
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Elpiiinstoxe knew the Miiratha country and people so intimately that lus 
narrative counts as a primary authority lor sonic purposes. Many European 
travellers illustrate the story of the reign. The most serviceable works 
are tliosc of Heiinier (cd. Constable and V. A. Smith, Oxford University 
Press, 1914) ; Fryer (ed. Crooke, Hakluyt Society, 1909, 1912, 1913) ; 
and Gemelli-Careri (French version^, 1727). I have obtained Irom Rome 
a copy of the very rare Italian original, Venic.*, 1719, second edition, in 
nine volumes. The tir^t edition appeared at Naples in 1699-1700 in 0 vols. 
Toi), Annals of Rajasthan (popular ed.) *, Stewart, IHsloru of Bengal 
(London, 1816) ; Stractiey, KeigxvhCs Rebellion (Clarendon Press, 1916), 
and other books have been consulted. Stanley Lane-Pooli/s Aurangzlb 
(U. I., 1896), the most readable account of the whole reign, requires con- 
siderable correction in certain details. 

It may be well to note that the s[)elling Aurangzib represents the Persian 
and Aurangzeb the Indian pronunciation. 


CHAPTER 7 

The Later Moguls ; decline of the empire ; the Sikhs and Marat has. 

War of succession : Bahadur Shah. The practical certainty 
that his sons would fight for the throne of liindostan as soon as 
he should die weighed heavily on the heart of Aurangzeb, who 
attempted to prevent the inevitable war of succession by admoni- 
tions which have been already quoted. He cannot possibly have 
believed in their efficacy. He also left behind him a memorandum 
suggesting a partition of the empire, but could not have had any 
real expectation that his heirs would accept that solution of the 
difliculty. The same reasons which had brought about the war 
of succession between Aurangzeb and his brothers forced his sons 
to fight. Tlie eldest, Prince Muazzam, also called Shah Alani, 
was far away in Kabul, and so for the moment at a disadvantage. 
The second, Prince Azam, and the third. Prince Kambakhsh, 
who were both at hand in the Dcccan, lost no time in asserting 
their claims. Each promptly proclaimed his accession, and struck , 
coins in his own name. The immediate objective of all the three 
claimants was the seizure of Agra with its hoards of treasure. 
Whoever could first obtain possession of the cash in the Agra 
vaults would be able to buy unlimited support. Prince Muazzam, 
aided by an able officer named Munim Khan, moved down from 
Kabul with all speed, and met the army of his brother Azam at 
Jajau to the south of Agra on June 10, 1707. Kambakhsh, who 
had occupied BIjapur and Golkonda or Hyderabad, was not able 
to leave the Deccan. The hotly contested battle at Jajau ended in 
the defeat and death of Prince Azam. Shah Alam secured the 
Agra treasure, which he distributed liberally among the nobles 
and soldiery. He assumed the style of Bahadur Shah. 

The new emperor then made arrangements to keep the R5,jput 
chiefs quiet, and marched south to meet Kambakhsh, who was 
defeated near Hyderabad and died of wounds early in 1708.^ 

^ No sympathy need be wasted on either Azam or Kambakhsh, who 
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Release of Shahu. Bahadur Shah, aetinf» on the astute advice 
of Zulfikar Khan, released Shahu (Sivajl II), the great Sivaji’s 
grandson, who had been educated at court, and sent him back 
to his own country, then under the government of Tara Bai, 
the widow of the young prince’s uncle. Raja Ram. The expected 
civil war among the Marathas which ensued prevented them from 
troubling the imperial government, thus justifying Zulfikar Khan’s 
counsel. 

News of Sikh rebellion. Bahadur Shah, when returning from 
the Deccan, committed the government of the south to Zulfikar 
Khan, who passed on the duties of administration to Daud Khan, 
a ferocious Afghan ruffian, concerning whose barbarities Manucci 
relates many horrible stories.^ When the emperor reached Ajmer 
m 1710 he received reports that the town of Sihrind had been 
sacked by the Sikh sectaries under a leader known as Bandah 
(‘ the slave ’), and sometimes described as the P’alse Guru, who 
had committed innumerable atrocities. The news received was 
so serious that Bahadur Shah resolved to proceed in person 
against the rebels. In order to render the situation intelligible 
it is necessary to narrate briefly the origin and early development 
of the Sikh movement. 

The early Sikh gurus. The Sikhs, or ‘ disciples ’, originally 
were a pious sect of Hindus following the precepts of their first 
^uru or prophet named Nanak, who lived from a.d. 1469 to 1539. 
lie resembled Kabir and many other sages in his teaching which 
laid stress on the unity of God, the futility of forms of worship, 
and the unreality of caste distinctions. The first four gurus were 
merely leaders of a peaceable reformed sect, with no thought of 
either military organization or political power. In 1577 Akbar, 
who liked the Sikh teaching so far as he knew it, granted to the 
fourth guru the site of the tank and Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
and so established that town as the head-quarters of the Sikh 
faith. 

The fifth guru, Arjun, combined business with spiritual guidance, 
and acquired wealth from the offerings of the faithful. He was 
tortured and executed in 1606 by order of Jahangir .because he 
refused to pay the fine imposed on him for having assisted Khusru, 
not on account of his religious teaching. The Adi Granth, or original 
Sikh Bible, was compiled in 1604 at the dictation of Arjun. 

Hargobind. Hargobind, the sixth head of the sect (1606-45), 
when presented at his installation with the turban and necklace 
of his predecessors, refused to accept them, saying ; ‘ My necklace 

were both unfit to rule. The former is described as l>eing ‘ very choleric, 
a debauchee, rough and discourteous to everybody, also avaricious ’ 
Irvine, Manucci, iv. 462). The latter was a half-insane tyrant, who 
behaved with ‘outrageous cruelty’, doing acts to his servants, companions, 
and confidants, such ‘ aws before eye never saw, nor ear heard ’. 

* Meadows Taylor describes the brute as ‘ an officer of great distinction, 
ability, and bravery Elphinstone, too, gives no indication of the man’s 
real character. 
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shall be my sword-belt, and my turban shall be adorned with 
a royal aij?rette.’ He thus began the transtormatiou of a sect of 
quiet mystics into a fierce military order or brotherliood. He was 
imprisoned for twelve years by Jahangir, and, after the death of 
that emperor, constantly fought the ollicers of Shahjahan. 

Tegh Bahadur. Tegh Bahadur, the ninth guru, rejected the 
demand of Aurangzeb that he should embrace Islam, and in 
consequence was executed (1075). According to a famous story 
he was accused while imj)risoned at Delhi of turning his gaze in 
the forbidden direction of the imperial female apartments. He 
replied to the charge by saying : 

‘ Emperor Aurangzeb, I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not 
looking at tby private apartments, or at tby queen's. I was looking in 
the direction of the Europeans who are coming from beyond the seas to 
tear down tby hangings (parda^) and destroy thy em})irc.’ 

The anecdote w^as firmly believed by the Sikhs, who used the 
prophecy as a battle-cry during the siege of Delhi in 1857. A 
somewhat similar prophecy is attributed to Guru Govind. 

Govind Singh. The tenth and last guru, Govind Singh (1675- 
1708), was the real founder of the Sikh military power, which he 
organized to oppose the Muhammadans. He bound the Sikh 
fraternity together by instituting or adopting two sacraments, 
perhaps suggested by Christian example. The ceremony of pdhul 
or baptism consists essentially of drinking consecrated water stirred 
by a sword or dagger. The communion rite was specially designed 
to break caste. The communicants seated in a circle partake of a 
mixture of consecrated flour, butter, and sugar, and thus set thenip 
selves free from the restrictions of caste. The brotherhood so 
constituted was termed the Khalsa or Pure, and may be compared 
with the Templars and other military orders of mediaeval Europe. 
The Sikhs are not, and never have been, a nation in any intelligible 
sense. One member of a family may be a Sikh or Singh, while 
the others arc orthodox Hindus. The members of the order are 
only a fraction of the population in the districts where they reside, 
and at the present day many Sikhs describe themselves as Hindus. 
In fact, the distinction between Hinduism and Sikhism is not well 
defined, the observance of the sacraments often being neglected 
by men who are recognized as Sikhs. Guru Govind required the 
members of the brotherhood to abjure tobacco, which he detested. 
‘Wine’, he said, ‘is bad; Indian hemp (bhang) destroyeth one 
generation ; but tobacco destroyeth all generations.’ The initiated 
members of the brotherhood were also commanded to wear the 
‘five liT’s ’, meaning five things of which the Hindi or Panjabi 
names begin with that letter — namely, long hair, short drawers, 
an iron bangle or discus, a small steel dagger, and a comb. Those 
commands are not all fully observed now, and modern Sikhism 
owes its continued existence chiefly to the influence of the corporate 
spirit of the Sikh regiments. A supplementary Granih or Bible 
containing the compositions of Govind was compiled after his 
death. 
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He decided to support Bahadur Sliah (Shah Alani) in the war 
of succession, and consequently accepted service under that prince 
when he gained the throne. Govind, who was murdered at Nander 
in the Deccan by an Afghan in 1708, was tlie last of tlic gurus. 
Since his decease the holy Grantli has been regarded as the repre- 
sentative and successor of the Gurus. 

Govind seems to have authorized a man of uncertain origin to 
take over the military command, but not the spiritual headship, 
of the Sikh Khalsa. The person so nominated is known as Bandah, 
‘ the Slave ’, and sonictimes is called the ‘ False Guru ’. His special 
mission was the taking vengeance on Wazir Khan, the commandant 
of Sihrind, who had cruelly executed the young sons of Guru 
Govind. 

Bandah. Bandah accomplished his commission with appalling 
ferocity and completeness. Irvine draws a lively picture of his 
proceedings. 

‘The scavengers and leather-dressers and such -like persons, who were very 
numerous among the Sikhs, committed excesses of every description. 
For the space of four days the town j Sihrind] was given up to pillage, the 
mosques were defiled, the houses burnt, and the Muhammadans slaughtered ; 
even their women and children were not spared . . . 

In all the parganahs occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal of previous 
customs was striking and complete. A low scavenger or leather-dresser, 
the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only to leave home and 
join the Guru, when in a short time he would return to his birthplace 
as its ruler, with his order of appointment in his hand. As soon as he 
set foot within the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy went out to 
greet liim and escort him home. Arrived there, they stood before him 
with joined palms, awaiting his orders. A scavenger, from the nature of 
his duties, is intimately acquainted with the condition of every household. 
Thus the new ruler had no diflieulty in exacting from every one their 
l)est and most valuable belongings, which were confiscated for the use of 
the Guru, or for his treasury. Not a soul dared to disobey an order, and 
men, who had often risked themselves in battle-fields, became so cowed, 
that they were afraid even to rt'monstrate. Hindus who had not joined 
the sect were not exempt from those oppressions.’ 

Bahadur Shah and Miinirn Khan succeeded in defeating the 
Sikhs and driving them into the hills, but Bandah escaped. 

Deatli of Bahadur Shah. Bahadur Shah, then an old man in 
his sixty-ninth year, died in 1712. The prolonged repression 
which lie endured under his father had destroyed his spirit. Al- 
though he had no vice in his character, and possessed a generous, 
forgiving disposition, he could not govern, and justly earned the 
nickname of Shdh-i be khabar, the ‘ Heedless King ’. 

War of succession ; JahSndar Shah. His four sons engaged 
in the customary war of succession. Azimu-sh shan, governor of 
Bengal, and the best of the four, was killed in battle with the other 
three, who then fell out among themselves. Jahandar Shah, the 
eldest and worst of them, a worthless profligate, became emperor. 

Farrukhsiyar. After a disgraceful reign of eleven months 
he was killed in a barbarous fashion by order of Azimu-sh shanks 
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son, Farrukhsiyar, who ascended the degraded throne (1718). 
He executed many notable people, including Zulhkar Khan, and 
established a state of terror in the court by his savage fury. During 
the scandalous reign of Farrukhsiyar, who was a good-for-nothing 
and shameless debauchee, the power of the government was mostly 
in the hands of two brothers, Abdullah and Husain Ali, Barba 
Sayyids, whose clan had been eminent in the imperial service since 
the days of Akbar. They deposed Farrukhsiyar in 1719, and put 
him to death in a horrible way. 

The short reign of Farrukhsiyar was marked by a futile attempt 
to reimpose the jizya, and by the capture of Bandah, who was 
executed with fiendish tortures. About a thousand of his followers 
were killed in large batclies (1715). 

In the same year the East India Company, worried by the 
exactions of the Bengal provincial government, sent two factors 
to Delhi in order to seek re<lress. The envoys took with them 
£30,000 worth of gifts, and in the course of two years obtained 
valuable trade concessions and exemptions from customs duties. 
Their success was due partly to the fact that an English surgeon 
named William Hamilton cured the emperor of ‘a malignant 
distemper’, and partly to the fears of the Delhi government that 
the British fleet might hold up the Surat trade. 

Muhammad Shah. After the cruel murder of Farrukhsiyar 
the Sayyid king-makers placed on the throne several phantom 
cmperors.i They quickly disappeared and were replaced by another 
worthless inmate of the palace, named Muhammad Shah (1719), 
who, strange to say, retained his life and dignity until 1748. He 
got rid of Sayyid Husain All by assassination, and imprisoned 
Abdullah. 

Break up of empire. In 1722 Asaf Jah (Chin Kilich Khan) 
became Vizier. He found it impossible to bring the government 
into order, and in the year following retired to his province the 
Deccan, where he beciime independent and founded the existing 
dynasty of the Nizam, with effect from 1724. 

In the same year Saadat Khan, the progenitor of the kings of 
Oudh, became ruler of that province, which he governed in practical 
independence. Similarly, .Allahvardi Khan, the governor of Bengal 
(1740-56), ceased to pay tribute or to recognize in practice the 
sovereignty of the emperor. The Rohillas, an Afghan clan, made 
themselves masters of the rich tract to the north of the Ganges, 
which consequently became known as Rohilkhand. Thus, in the 
space of seventeen years after the death of Aurangzeb, the empire 
had broken up. The process of decay was continued in subsequent 
years. The capital was the scene of incessant intrigues and 
treasons, unworthy of record or remembrance. 

* Their names are Rafiu-d darajat, Rafiu-d daulat (Shahjahgn II), 
Nekusiyar, and Ibrahim. The ‘ reigns ’ of the first three fall l)etween 
February 18 and August 27, 1719. Ibr&him claimed the throne in 1720, 
from October 1 to Novemlier 8, and struck coins, now very rare. See the 
genealogy at the end of this chapter. 
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New system of Marathi government. Meantime, momentous 
ohanj^es had been effected after lon^ struggles in the Maratha 
government, which resulted during Muhammad Shah’s lifetime in 
llie Marathas becoming the most considerable power in India. 
The excellent system of internal administration instituted by 
SivajT had not survived that chief. It fell to pieces, as we have 
seen, in the hands of his son, Sambiiajl. During the civil war be- 
tween different i)arties of Marathas which followed on the return 
of Shahu to his native country, after his release by Bahadur Shah, 
a new system of government was gradually evolved. 

The first Peshwa, Balaji Visvanath. Raja Shahu, who had 
to defend his j)osition as Raja against a rival claimant, leant for 
support chiefly on a Brahman from the Konkan, named Balaji 
Visvanath, who held from 1714 the olhce of PeshwS, as the second 
minister was called in the early Maratha administration.^ By 
reason of his j)ersonal qualities Bfilajl Visvanath made the office 
to count in practice as the first, and not the second. When he 
died in 1720 his official position was inherited by his son, BajI 
Rao (I), a man still abler than himself. The appointment of 
Peshwa tlius became hereditary, and soon overshadowed the 
Raja, who sank into a purely ornamental position, exactly as the 
Maharajadhiraj of NepM has done in modern times. After Shahu 
the descendants of Siviijl dropped out of sight so completely that 
all readers of history think of the Maratha government in the 
eighteenth century as that of the Peshwas. Their dynasty, as 
we niay call it, comprised seven persons, and may be regarded as 
having lasted from 1714 to 1818, a little more than a century. 
Shahu, who survived until 1748, granted his minister full powers 
in 1727. 

Chauth and Sardesmukhi. Balaji Visvanath, as minister 
of Shaliu, had succeeded in introducing a certain amount of order 
into the Maratha administration, and had made elaborate arrange- 
ments for collecting the assignments of revenue from provinces 
belonging to other powers on which his government chiefly lived. 
The Marathas of those days administered only comparatively 
small districts directly, preferring to raise contributions from 
provinces governed, nominally at all events, by the emperor of 
Delhi or other potentates of that confused and anarchical time. 
In 1720 Muhammad Shah, confirming arrangements made by 
Sayvid Husain Ali, recognized by treaty the authority of Raja 
Shahu, admitted his right to levy the chanthy or assessment of 
one-fourth of the land revenue over the whole Deccan, and per- 
mitted him to supplement that levy by an additional tenth of the 
land revenue called sardesmvkhi, 

Balaji Visvanath claimed that those levies should be calculated 
on the revenue as fixed either by Todar Mall in Akbar’s, or by Malik 
Ambar in Shahjahan’s time, well knowing that no such amount 
of revenue could be raised from a ruined country. He thus secured 

‘ In Sivaji’s time the Pratinidhi did not exist, and the Peshwa was the 
first minister. 
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the advantage of always keeping a bill for arrears in hand. He 
artfully arranged that several Maratha chiefs should share the 
collections from a single district, in that way purposely introducing 
complications into the accounts and increasing the power of his 
Brahman caste-fellows, who alone had the knowledge and intelli- 
gence equal to dealing with such accounts. Nobody except the 
Brahmans rightly knew what was due, or to whom it was due. 

The second Peshwa, Baji Rao. BajI Rao (1720) inherited 
the instrument of extortion so cunningly devised by his father, 
and used it with supreme skill. He resolved to establish the power 
of his nascent nation by reorganizing the army, and directing it 
against the northern territories of Hindostan held by the nerveless 
hands of Muhammad Shah. He also made arrangements by which 
lie checked the growing power of Asaf Jah as ruler of tlie Hyderabad 
territories. The quarrels between Asaf Jah and Baji Rao ended 
in the rivals coming to terms (1731). 

Origin of the Gaikwar, Sindia, and Holkar. We may take 
note that at the period in question the ancestors of the existing 
great Maratha chiefs, namely, the Gaikwar of Baroda, Sindia 
of Gwalior, and Holkar of Indore, became prominent personages 
and laid the foundations of the fortune of their families, which 
by strange good luck survived at the final settlement in 1818 of 
the rivalry between the Marathas and the British. The ancestor 
of the Gaikwar was an adherent of a defeated opponent of Baji 
Rao, whom the Pesliwa treated with politic generosity ; the 
progenitors of Sindia and Holkar were men of humble origin who 
became oflicers of Baji Rao and rose gradually in his service. 

Maratha appearance before Delhi. The Marfithas, having 
made themselves masters of Gujarat, Malwa, and Bundelkhand, 
made a startling demonstration of the weakness of the empire 
and of their own power by evading the imperial army and suddenly 
appearing in the suburbs of Delhi in 1737. They did not attempt 
to occupy the capital, and returned to the Deccan to meet Asaf 
Jah, who had again taken the field against them. The Nizam, as 
we may now call him, was no match for his nimble enemy and 
was forced to make a formal cession of Malwa to the Marathas. 

Weakness of the empire invited attack. Baji Rao, Elphin- 
stone observes, 

‘ took possession of his conquests ; but before he could receive the promised 
confirmation from the emperor, the progress of the transaction was arrested 
by one of those tremendous visitations, which for a time render men in- 
sensible to all other considerations. 

The empire was again reduced to the same state of decay which had 
on former occasions invited the invasions of Tamerlane and B&bar ; and 
a train of events in Persia led to a similar attack from that country,’ 

Nddir Sh&h ; battle of Kamal. Nadir (or Tahmasp) Kuli 
Khan, ‘ the greatest warrior Persia has ever produced had over- 
thrown the Safavl dynasty in 1736, and been acclaimed king of 
that country under the style of Nadir Shah. When established 
on his throne he easily found pretexts for the invasion and plunder 
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of the rich and defenceless Indian plains. Advancing in 1739 
through Ghazni, Kabul, and Lahore, he met with no real obstruc- 
tion until he had approached the Jumna, within 100 miles of 
Delhi, when he encountered the imperial army entrenched at 
Karnal, not very far from the field of Panipat. After a fight lasting 
two hours the imperialists were routed, some 20,000 being slain, 
and immense booty falling into the hands of the conqueror. Mu- 
iiammad Shah made no attempt at further resistance, but attended 
Nadir Shah in his camp, where he was received courteously. 
Both kings entered Delhi together, and good order was preserved 
until a false report of Nadir Shah’s death gave occasion to a rising 
of the inhabitants, in the course 
of which several hundreds of the 
invaders were killed. Nadir Shah 
took terrible vengeance. Seated 
in the Golden Mosque of Ro- 
shanu-ddaula, situated in the main 
street of the city, he commanded 
and watched for nine hours the 
indiscriminate massacre of the 
people in uncounted thousands. 

At last he yielded to the prayers 
of Muhammad Sliah and stayed 
tlie carnage, which ceased "in- 
stantly. 

Nadir Shah then proceeded 
systematically and remorselessly 
to collect from all classes of the 
population the wealth of Delhi, 
the accumulation of nearly three 
centuries and a half. After a stay 
of fifty-eight days he departed 
for his own country laden with 
treasure of incalculable richness, 
includ ing the world -famed peacock 
throne of Shahjahan. He annexed all the territory to the west of 
the Indus and the now extinct Hakra river (nhla of Sankrah) 
under the provisions of a treaty dated May 26, 1739. Afghanistan 
was thus severed from the Indian monarchy. 

Anarchy ; Ahmad Shah of Delhi. Nadir Shah left the 
Mogul empire bleeding and prostrate. No central government 
worthy of the name existed, and if any province enjoyed for a short 
time the blessing of tolerably good administration, as was the case 
in Bengal, that was due to the personal character of the noble 
or adventurer who had secured control over it. Verj’^ few indeed 
of the prominent men of the time possessed any discernible virtues. 
It is not worth while to relate the intrigues which occupied the 
corrupt and powerless court of Delhi. Maratha affairs will be noticed 
presently. Here it will suffice to note that in 1748 Muhammad 
Shah was succeeded peaceably by his son Ahmad Shah. 
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Ahmad Shah Durrani. A month before the death of Muham- 
mad Shah his army, under the conimaiid of the heir apparent, 
Prince Ahmad, and the vizier, Kainalu-d din, had repulsed at 
Sihrind on the Sutlaj Ahmad Shah Durrani, the Afghan chiel 
who had sueceeded Nadir Shah in tlie eastern portion of tliat 
monarch's dominions. But, notwithstanding his repulse, the 
Durrani was strong enough to exact tribute from the Panjab. 

After the accession of Ahmad Shah to the throne of Delhi his 
Durrani namesake came back and obtained the formal cession 
of the Panjab from the helpless Indian government, which was 
distracted by civil war. 

Asaf Jah, the founder of the Nizam’s dynasty, having died at 
a great age in 171-8, his grandson (ihaziu-d din became Vizier at 
Delhi. That nobleman blinded and deposed Ahmad Shah in 1754, 
replacing him by a relative who was styled Alamgir II. 

Two years later Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded India for the 
third time, and captured Delhi, which again suffered from the 
horrors of massacre and pillage (1756). Mathura, too, was once 
more the scene of dreadful slaughter. In the summer of 1757 the 
Durrani returned to his own country. 

We must now revert to Maratha affairs. 

Balaji, third Peshwa. Baji Rao, the second Peshwa, who had 
become the ruler of the Marathas with hardly any pretence of 
dependence on the nominal Raja, engaged in war with the Nizam 
after his return from his Delhi raid in 1737. He died in 1740, 
leaving three sons, the eldest of whom, Balaji Rao, succeeded him 
as Peshwa, although not without much opposition from other 
Maratha chiefs. In 1750 Balaji consolidated his authority, making 
Poona his capital, and becoming the head of a confederacy of 
chiefs. Raghuji, the most prominent rival chief, had meantime 
acquired possession of the province of Cuttack or Orissa. 

Maratha occupation of the Panjid). In 1758, when Ragoba 
or Raghuniith, the brother of the Peshwa, having taken possession 
of Lahore, had occupied the whole of the Panjab, it seemed as 
if the Marathas were destined to become the sovereigns of India. 
That prospect seriously alarmed the Muhammadan rulers. Shujau-d 
daula, Nawab of Oudh, accordingly combined with the Rohilla 
Afghans, who had settled in Rohilkhand a few years earlier, 
against the aggressive Hindus. Ahmad Shah Durrani, too, was 
not content that the Pan jab, which he had held for a time, should 
be in Maratha hands. In 1759 he returned to India and reoccupied 
that province. Alamgir II, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
murdered at this time, and succeeded by Sh§,h Alam, or Prince 
Gauhar Ali, then in Bengal. The new emperor was recognized 
later by Ahmad Shah Diirrani. 

Mar&tha power at its zenith. The Maratha power was now, 
as Elphinstonc observes, 

‘at its zenith. Their frontier extended on the north to the Indus and 
Himalaya, and on the south nearly to the extremity of the peninsula ; all 
the territory within those limits that was not tneir own paid tribute. 
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The whole of this great power was wielded by one hand . . . and all pre- 
tensions of every description were concentrated in the peshwa.’ 

Elphinstone’s statement requires correction in so far that the 
‘ one hand ’ which directed the Maratha government was that of 
Sadashco (Sadasiva) Bhao, the Peshwa’s first cousin, and was not 
that of Balaji himself, who was addicted to sensual indulgence and 
‘ left the entire management of all the affairs of government ’ 
to his cousin, a man well trained in the conduct of business and 
accustomed to steady work. 

Sadasheo Bhao, having organized a regular well-paid army, 
including a large train of artillery, and 10,000 infantry, disciplined 
more or less completely after the European manner and under the 
command of a Muhammadan general named Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
believed himself qualified to dispute the sovereignty of India with 
the Durrani. Muhammad Shah, the nominal emperor of Delhi, was 
not taken into serious account. 

Renewed invasion of Upper India. In 3760 the Maratha 
government decided to renew the invasion of Upper India and to 
attemjit the achievement of Maratha supremacy. The command 
of the enterprise having been declined by the Peshwa's brother, 
Raghunath Rao, the Peshwa’s son, Viswas Rao, a lad of seventeen, 
was appointed titular generalissimo, ‘ according to the ancient 
custom of the Mahrattas’, with Sadasheo Bhao as his adviser. 
The Bhao, to us® his ordinary designation, was actually in full 
control of the whole army. All the Maratha contingents under 
their various chiefs were summoned to the standard, and the 
promise of the aid of the Jats of Bhartpur under their leader, 
Suraj Mall, was secured.^ Both sides, that is to say, the Muham- 
madans, Ahmad Shah Durrani with his allies the Rohillas on one 
side, and the Marathas on the other, negotiated for the adhesion 
of Shujau-d daula, the young ruler of Oudh. 

The Maratha commander obtained possession of Delhi without 
difficulty and quartered his host there during the rainy season 
of 1760. The Durrani encamped at Anupshahr, on the Ganges, now 
in the Bulandshahr District. Shujau-d daula mounted guard over 
his own frontier. When the rains had ended and the Dasahra 
festival had passed Ahmad Shah Durrani managed to bring his 
army across a dangerous ford of the Jumna on October 23 and 24. 
The Maratha commander failed to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to him. 

The armies in contact. A few days later the advanced guards 
of the two armies came into contact, and at the end of October the 
Bhao fixed his head-quarters at Panipat, enclosing his whole camp 
as well as the town with a ditch sixty feet wide and tw^elve feet 
deep. His guns were mounted on the rampart. 

The Durrani camped about eight miles from the Maratha lines 
on a front ot about seven and a half miles, defending his encamp- 
ment by an abattis of felled trees. He pitched a small red tent for 

^ The Jats took no part in the battle. They withdrew in disgust at the 
arrogance and folly of the Bhao. 
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himself at some distance in front of his lines, and devoted incessant 
care to the inspection of his troops and defences. The Marathas 
cut his communications, thereby causing severe distress in the 
Afghan camp. A bold and successful attack on the force of 
Gobiiid Pundit, which was operating on the lines of communica- 
tion, opened up the sources of sup[)ly and delivered Ahmad Shah 
from all danger of starvation. 

The enormous crowd shut up in the Maratha entrenchments 
then began to feel the pressure of hunger. Several engagements 
took place, but afforded no relief to tlie starving host. The Bhao 
made desperate efforts to negotiate, going so far as to offer Ahmad 
Shah peaceful possession of the Pan jab up to Sihrind. The 
Durrani was inflexible. He agreed with the Rohilla leader that 
‘ the Marathas are the thorn of Hindostan and that ‘ by one 
effort we get this thorn out of our sides for ever 

Ahmad Shah declared that the Hindostani chiefs, all of whom 
desired to make terms, might negotiate or do what they pleased. 
He understood, he said, the business of war, and would settle the 
matter finally in his own way. 

The Marathas were thus reduced to the ‘ last extremity ’ and 
forced to fight. As the Bhao said, ‘ The cup is now full to the brim 
and cannot hold another drop.’ 

Third battle of Panipat. He was constrained to take the 
offensive. At dawn on January 13, 1761, t|?c Maratha army 
advanced eastwards and battle was joined.^ The fighting was fierce, 
and up to noon the balance of advantage rested with the Hindus. 
An hour later reinforcements pushed forward by the Shah delivered 
a charge, which produced a terrible effect. Between two and three 
o’clock the Peshwa’s son. Vis was llao, was wounded and unhorsed. 
About three o’clock, 

* all at once, as if by enchantment, the whole Mahratta army at once 
turned their backs and fled at full speed, leaving the field of battle covered 
with heaps of dead. The instant they gave way, the victors pursued them 
with the utmost fury ; and as they gave no quarter, the slaughter is scarcely 
to be conceived, the pursuit continuing for ten or twelve coss [more than 
20 miles] in every direction in which they fled.’ 

^ The ‘ black mango-tree ’ which marked the battle-field is now replaced 
by a simple masonry memorial with railing (Prog. Rep. A. S,, N, Circle, 
1910-11, Muhammadan and British Monuments, pi. xv). 

Explanation. The right side of the map faces nearly north-east. Eight 
miles separated the town from the Durrani camp. 

A. Pdnipat town and Mardthd camp. The contingents or ‘ divisions ’ 
are : — (1) Ibrahim Khan ; (2) Amdji Gaikwfir; (3) Sheodeo Patel ; (4) the 
Bhao and Viswas Rao; (5) Jaswant Rfio ; (6) Shamsher Bahadur; (7) 
Malhar Ran ; (8) Jankaji Sindia. 

B. The Durrani camp, with (C), Ahmad Shdh's advanced tent. The con- 
tingents or ‘ divisions’ are : — (1) Barkhurdar Khan ; (2) Amir Beg, ; 
(3) DhOndh! Khan ; (4) Hafiz Rahmat Khan ; (5) Ahmad Khan Bangash ; 
(6) Grand Vizier ; (7) Shujau-d daula ; (8) ^Najlbu-d daula ; (9) Shah 
Pasand Khan ; (10) Persian musketeers. 
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Such was the third battle of Panipat, a conflict far more deter- 
mined and sanguinary than either of the battles fought on the 
same ground in the sixteenth century.^ 

Numbers engag'ed and killed. The forces engaged were 
large on both sides, but tiie Marathas possessed a superiority. 
Kasi Raja Pundit, wJio was present at the battle and made exact 
inquiries based on the Shah'’s muster rolls, states that Ahmad Shah’s 
army consisted of 41,800 cavalry, 38,000 infantry — say, in all, 
80,000 in round numbers, supplemented by something like four 
times as many irregulars. Tliat estimate evidently includes 
mere camp followers. He says that the Marathas had 55,000 
cavalry, besides 15,000 Pindaris, but reckons their infantry at 
only 15,000. They certainly were immensely superior in artillery. 
Elphinstone supposes that the total number of men within their 
lines may have been about 300,000. It is not known how many 
camp followers they had. The number of Hindus slaughtered 
was thought to approach 200,000. Thousands of prisoners were 
destroyed, ‘ so that in the Durrany camp (with an exception of 
th^ Shah and his principal ollicers) every tent had heads piled up 
before the door of it.’ 

Nearly all the Hindu leaders of note were slain. The body of 
Viswas Rao was. found and identified, but some slight doubt 
remained as to the correctness of the identification of the head and 
trunk said to be those of the Bhao. Sindia and Holkar both 
escaped, as did the Brahman, famous in after years as Nana 
Farnavls. The losses were reported to the Peshwa in enigmatical 
language easily interpreted : 

‘ Two pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohnrs have been 
lost, and of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up.’ 

The casualties on the side of the victors are not recorded. 

Causes of the Maratba defeat. Ahmad Sh&h had won by 
patient, skilled generalship. The Bhao had lost by reason of blind 
pride and obstinacy. He trusted in his guns and dfseiplined 
infantry, scornfully rejecting the wise words of the chiefs who 
counselled him to fight in the old and well-tried Maratha fashion, 
and to free himself from the encumbrance of guns and followers. 
His fate was determined from the moment when he shut himself 
up in his lines with a multitude whom he could not feed. 

Tlxe Shah’s ambition baulked. The Shah had planned his 
ably conducted campaign with the purpose of seizing the empire 
of Hindustan. His ambition was baulked, as that of Alexander 
had been long before, by the mutiny of his soldiers. The Durranis 
mutinied in a body and passed completely out of his control, 
demanding payment of their arrears for two years past and 
immediate return to Kabul. Ahmad Shah was powerless against 
such opposition and had to go home. Shujau-d daula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, who had taken no active part in the battle, although 

^ Battles of Pgnipat : (1) Babur and Ibrahim Lodi, 1526 ; (2) Akbar 
and Hemu, 1556 ; (3) Ahmad Shah and Marathas, 1761. 
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nominally on tlm side of the Shah, also slipped away to his own 
dominions. 

Effects of the battle in India. The effects of the battle on 
the political state of India are well summarized by Elphinstone, 
who observes that ‘ the history of the Mogul empire here closes of 
itself and states that 

‘ never was a defeat more complete, and never was there a calamity that 
difliised so much consternation. Grief and despondency spread over the 
whole Marat t a people ; most had to mourn relations, and all felt the de- 
struction of the army as a death-blow to their national greatness. The 
peshwa never recovered the shock. He slowly retreated from his frontier 
towards Puna, and died in a temple which he had himself erected near 
that city. The wreck ot the army retired beyond the Nerbadda, evacuating 
almost all their acquisitions in Uindostan. Dissensions soon broke out 
alter the death of Balaji, and the government of the peshwa never recovered 
its vigour. Most of the Maratta conquests were recovered at a subsequent 
p<‘riod ; but it was by independent chiefs, with the aid of European oflicers 
and disciplined sepoys. The confederacy of the Maratta princes dissolved 
on the cessation of their common danger.’ 

Causes of decline of Mogul empire. The Mogul empire, like 
all Asiatic despotisms, had shallow” roots. Its existence depended 
mainly on the personal character of the reigning autocrat and on 
tlic degree of his military power. It lacked popular support, the 
strengtli based upon patriotic feeling, and the stability founded 
upon ancient tradition ; nor were there any permanent institutions 
to steady the top-heavy structure. Akbar, the real founder of 
the empire, was a man truly great, notwithstanding his frailties, 
and during his long personal reign of forty-five years (1560-1605) 
was able to build up an organization strong enough to survive 
tw”enty-two years of Jahangir’s feebler rule. Shahjahan, a stern, 
ruthless man, kept a firm hand on the reins for thirty years, and 
was followed by Aurangzeb, who maintained the system more or 
less in working order for almost fifty years longer. Thus, for 
a century and a half, from 1560 to 1707, Ihe empire was presei^ed 
by a succession of four sovereigns, the length of whose reigns 
averaged thirty-four years, a very unusual combination. Even 
Jahangir, the weakest of the four, was no fool. The three others 
were men of unusual ability. 

Akbar’s exceptional gifts made him a most successful general 
as against Asiatic foes, and enabled him to construct a military 
machine much superior to anything of the kind possessed by other 
Indian states. That machine failed in the time of Shahjahan 
when used against the Persians, but was still good enough to keep 
India fairly quiet during the first half of Aurangzeb’s reign. The 
mechanism thenceforward steadily deteriorated. The last of the 
Great Moguls attained an age far beyond the limit of efficiency ; 
his sons, benumbed by the crushing weight of parental control, 
lost all capacity for government ; excessive luxury enervated the 
nobles, and gradually brought the army to the condition of a 
helpless mob. Then the hafdy, frugal Marathas pricked the 
bubble, and proved by experiment the worthlessness of the 
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glittering imperial host. The long absence of Anrangzeb in the 
Deccan undermined the foundations of government, which degener- 
ated in every department. Lack of control engendered oppression ; 
and oppression begat poverty, entailing financial ruin, which was 
intensified by reckless spending and the lack of honest adminis- 
tration. The powerful Hindu support of the throne, won so cleverly 
by Akbar, was weakened by the erroneous policy of Shahjahaii 
and, in still greater degree, by the austere fanaticism of Aurangzeb. 
The prolonged anarchy involved in the repeated wars of succession 
was a potent iiifiuence in bringing about the ruin of the imperial 
fabric. Long before Aurangzeb's death the military power of the 
state had become contemptible, and the authority of the emperor 
could be defied with impunity. When the breath left his body 
no man remained in India who was fit to take the helm of the ship 
of state, which soon drifted on the rocks. The colla]>se of the empire 
came with a suddenness which at first sight may seem surprising. 
But the student who has acquired even a moderately sound 
knowledge of the history will be surprised that the empire lasted 
so long rather than because it collapsed suddenly. 

It would be easy to expand such observations, and to indicate 
other causes, as, for example, the neglect of sea-power, which 
contributed to the ruin of the Mogul empire ; but it is needless 
to work out the theme in further detail. Every attentive reader 
of the story can fill in the outline in his own fashion. 

Revolution between 1756 and 1761. In 1715-17, when we 
last had occasion to notice the afiairs of the East India Company, the 
mercantile representatives of the Company in Calcutta were content 
to devote their energies exclusively to trade and to avoid meddling 
with Indian politics or wars. They were then in no wise ashamed 
to send merchants bearing costly gifts in order to beg or buy 
commercial favours from the degraded wretch who polluted the 
throne of Aurangzeb. Until the catastrophe of 1756 they adhered 
to that humble policy. But during the short space of time which 
intervened between June 1756 and the tragedy of Panfpat in 
January 1761 a marvellous change was wrought in the English 
position both in Bengal and in the peninsula. The conflicts in 
the south between the English and the French, in which each side 
was supported by Indian allies, began in 1746 with the loss of 
Madras and ended on January 6, 1761, a week before the battle 
of Panfpat, with the unconditional surrender to British arms of 
Pondicherry, the chief French settlement. The events in Bengal 
were still more startling and fateful. The traders who fled in terror 
to Fulta in June 1756 were the masters of a rich kingdom exactly 
twelve months later. 

The story of those memorable events and the connected happen- 
ings, which cannot be conveniently interwoven with the narrative 
of Mogul and Marathi affairs, will be told in the chapters following. 

Noie » — Authorities differ concerning the date of the battle of P&nlpat^ 
Grant Duff gives January 6 ; Casi Raja, January 7 ; and Ibrghlm Knan, 
Jam&di II, 6, a. h. 1174, equated with January 12 (F. dh X)., viii. 151 note) ; 
but the true equivalent is Tuesday, January 13, which Irvine rightly gives 
in 1. G. (1907), ii. 411. 



The Later Moguls (principal names only) 
AURANGZEB ALAMGIR 
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Leading Dates 


Death of Aurangzeb .... February 21 (o.s.), 1707 
Battle of Jajau ; defeat of Azam; accession of Bahadur Sliah .June 1707 


Defeat and death of Kambakhsh .... January 1709 

Sikh rebellion .......... 1710 

Death of Bahadur Shah ; war of succession .... 1712 

Accession of Farrukhsiyar ....... 1710 

Balaji Visvanath Peshwa ........ 1714 

Execution of Bandah ; mission from E. I. Co. .... 171.5 

Murder of Farrukhsiyar ; accession of Muhammad Shah . . 1719 

Ba^ji Rao I Peshwa ......... 1720 

Independence of the Deccan and Oudh ..... 1721 

Marathas appeared under Delhi ...... 1737 

Invasion of Nadir Shah ........ 1739 

Balaji Rao Peshwa ; independence of Benpfal .... 1740 

Death of Muhammad Shah ; accession of Ahmad Shah of Delhi . 1748 

Ahmad Shah deposed ; accession of Alamgir II . . . . 1754 

Sack of Delhi by Ahmad Shah Durrani ..... 1750 

Temporary occupation of Panjab by the IMarathas , . , 1758 

Third battle of Panipat ; Madho Rao Peshwa .... 1701 


Note. — The events connected with the French and English settlements 
are treated separately. 


AUTHOKinES 

Elphinstone enters into much detail. His narrative is based on the 
Siyaru-l Mntdkhirin ; Kiiaf! Khan's history, now to be read in E, <Sc 1)„ 
vol. vii ; Grant Duff's History of the Mahr atlas ; and some few other 
books. A mass of minute and usually accurate information will be found 
in Irvine’s articles in J. A. 5. /?., part 1, for 1894, 1890, 1898, which are 
extracts from his unfinished book, designed to give the history in full 
from 1707 to 1803. He supplies references to all original authorities, 
printed and manuscript. The leading original authority for the battle of 
Panipat and connected events is the lucid narrative of Kasi (Casi) Raja 
Pundit, translated from the Persian and published in Asiatic Researches^ 
vol. iii, 1799.^ The plan of the battle is his. The history of the Sikhs 
may be studied in Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (1849 and 1853), or 
compendiously in Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Rulers of India, 1898), an 
excellent little book. Several other works on the subject exist. The 
extensive treatise by Macauuffe, entitled The Sikh Religion (6 volumes, 
Oxford, 1909), is the only authoritative detailed account of the religion and 
scriptures of the sect. Among- numerous secondary authorities for the 
period generally the works by H. G. Keene and Sidney Owen, both 
entitled The Fall of the Mogul Empire^ may be mentioned. It is out of 
the question to give a list at all exhaustive. 

* The translator and editor, as Grant Duff mentions (Hist.^ ii. 149 n., 
ed. 1826), was Mr. James Browne. He was Resident at Delhi from 1782 
to 1785, and published a volume entitled India Tracis in 1788 (Diet* lnd» 
Biogr,, corrected). The book includes an account of the Sikhs, probably 
the earliest in English. N&n& Farnavls gives a short description of the 
battle in the autobiographical fragment translated by Briggs in Trans. 
R.As S., 1829, vol. ii, part i. On the Marftthfi side ^confusion prevailed in 
every direction 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Ci, city; ro., country; king 
vi, village. 

Abb^, Shah, of Persia, 385, 388. 
Abdullah, (1) Khan Uzbeg, 3(i3; 

(2) Barha Sayvid, 456. 

Abdurrahim, Khan Khanan, 34.>, 

355, 363, 384, 386. 

Abdu-r Razzak, (1) traveller, 303, 
309, 317 ; (2) of Bljapur, 442. 

Abdu-s samad, artist, &c., 356. 

Abu-1 Fazl, XIX, 359, 364, 367, 369, 
372, 373. 

Abu-1 Hamid, historian, 421. 

Abu-1 Hasan, (1) painter, 390; (i) 
Sultan of Golkonda, 442. 

Abu RihUn « AlberunI, q,v. 
Abyssinians, in Deccan, 278. 

Achyuta Raya, 305, 315, 318, 319. 
Aden, i, 334. 

Adham Khan, 345, 346, 366, 374. 

Jdt, Granth^ 453. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 290-9, 319, 407. 
Africa, Portuguese East, 336. 

Atzal Khan, murder of, 426, 4^12, 
451. 

Agra, 254. 

Ahmadabad, (1) in Gujarat, 268, 271, 
352 ; (2; - Bldar, 278. 

Ahmadnagar, ci, and A;m., ix, 290, 
398, 446, 451. 

Ahmad Shah, (1) of Gujarat, 268; 
f 2) Bahmanl, 277, 279, 285, 303 ; 

(3) NizUm, of Ahmadnagar, 290; 

(4) of Delhi, 459, 460, 468; (5) 
Durrani, 460-4, 468. 

Ahom, people, 424. 

Ahsanabad KulbargS, g.e., 275. 
Aln~i Akharl^ xix, xx, 373. 

Ajit Singh, Rfija, 441. 

Ajm€r, pilgrimage to, 369 ; Saha of, 
a50. 

Akbar, ri) Pudshuh, self willed, 
xii ; lUmt era of, xvi ; ex- 

i»te , 


kingdom; r., river; town; 


tended frontier, 217 ; accepted 
mystic teaching, 261 ; annexed 
Gujarat, 271, 274; compared with 
Sultan Zainu-1 Abidin, 273 ; 
annexed Malwa, 273 ; annexed 
Kashmir, 180, 274, 361, 374; 

made Ahmadnagar a Suba, 290; 
took Asirgarh, 297, 364, 374; 
born at Umarkot, 326, 330 ; 

I history of, 34.3-66 ; personal 

' qualities of, 366 ; religion of, 367 ; 

administration of, 370 ; friends 
I of, 372 ; literature and art in reign 
1 of, 373, 419; chronology of, 374; 

court ceremonial of, 389 ; plunder 
. of tomb of, 428 ; toleration of, 438 ; 

< favoured the Sikhs, 453 ; real 

I founder of the empire, 465 ; (2) 

' Prince, 400, 440, 441, 443, 4,51. 

I Alamgir, I = Aurangzeb, 9.1?., 423; 
II, titular erajperor, 460, 468. 

Alara Shah (ohah Alam) = Prince 
Muazzam, 443, 452. 

Alasani-Peddana, Telugu poet, 31 7. 

Alau-d-din, (1) Husain, of Ghor, 
218; (2) Khilji, Sulton, 231-6, 

261 ; (3) Sayyid, 253 ; (4) Husain 
Shah, of Rengal, 263 ; (5) I 
Bahmanl, 275, 319; (6) II Bahmanl, 
278, 319. 

AlberunI, author, xix. 

' Alexander the Great, invaded India, 
iii, xiv. 

All Adil Shah, of BljUpur, 293, 319. 

All Band of Bldar, 288 n. 

All Kuli = ShSrafgan, g'.t?., 376. 

All MardUn Khan, 401, 402, 404. 

All Naki, DlwUn, 411. 

Aliya Begam » Mumtas Mafaall, 
gf.i?., 394. 

Allahabad, 361, 364, 376. 
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Allahvardi (AlivardT) Khan, Nawab, 

Almeida, Don Francisco dc, 

Altamsh, see Iltutmish, Sultan. 

Amar Singh, Rana, 381. 

Ambar, Malik, 380, 384*, 398. 

Amber ~ Jaipur, q.w , 360. 

Amboyna, massacre of, 336, 34-9. 

Amritsar, 453. 

Anegundi, <.,301, 308. 

Anhilwara, ci., 218, 220. 

Anjengo factory, 338. 

Aquaviva, Father Ridolfo, 357, 372. 

Arabs, Indian trade of, 331. 

Arakan, 424. 

Aram, Sultan, 225. 

Archaeology, xvii. 

Architecture and art, of early Sultans 
of Delhi, 223 ; in Gujarat, 271; in 
the Deccan, 297 ; of Vijayanagar, 
300, 317, 320 ; of Akbar, 373, 419 ; 
of Jahangir, 388, 390; Indo-Persian, 
419 ; Hindu, 421. 

Arjurnand Band Begam = Mumtaz 
Mahall, 394*. 

Arjuna (Arjun), Sikh 376, 453. 

Armada, Spjanish, J1.37, 342. 

Armagaon factory, 338. 

Army, Sivaji’s, 4^3; Aurangzeb’s, 
450. 

Art : see Architecture and art ; 
Painting. 

Asad Khan, (1) minister at Bijapur, 
293, 305; {2) prime minister of 
Aurangzeb, 444. 

Asaf Jah, 456, 458. 

Asaf Khan, (1) conqueror of Gond- 
wana, 347; (2) minister of 

Jahangir, 377, 383, 385, 391. 

Asirgarh, vi, 297, 347, 363, 374, 386. 

Askari, Prince, 325. 

Asoka, A;., columns of, 284. 

Assam, 225, 423, 424. 

Aungier, Gerald, 339, 342. 

Aurangabad, 400, 404. 

Aurangzeb, as Prince, 400; in the 
Deccan, 400, 403 ; besieged 

Kandahar, 402 ; attacked Gol- 
konda and Bijapur, 406, 407 ; 
rebelled, 409; in war of succes- 
sion, 410-15, 422: as Emperor, 
history of reign of, 423-46 ; 
a Muslim puritan, 436 ; described 
by GemellUCareri, 445 ; ideal of. 


446 ; failure of, 447 ; adminis- 
tration of, 450 ; chronology of, 451. 
Ausa, fortress, 282, 284. 

Autocracy, xi, xii. 

Azam, Prince, 443, 467. 

Azimu-sh shan, Prince, 455. 

Aziz Koka, 364, 366. 


Babur, k., 256, 321-5. 

Bacon, Francis, 372. 

Bactria, xvii, 

Badakhshan, co., 402. 

Badaoni, historian, xx, 373, 374, 
BadrinMh, x. 

JMdshdh~ndma, 421. 

Bahadurpur, battle of, 411. 

Bahadur Shah, (1) ot Gujarat, 270; 

(2) Miran, of Khandesh, 363 ; 

(3) I of Delhi, 452-5. 

Bahldll^ coin, 256. 

Bahlol Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, 253, 
257, 262. 

Bahman, k. = Ahasuerus, 275. 
Bahmani dynasty, 275-86, 319. 
Bairam Khan, 34^1-5, 374. 

Baji Rao, Peshwa, I, 459, 468. 

Balaji, Peshwa, (1) Visvanath, 457; 

(2) 460, 465, 468. 

Balapur, in Berar, 287. 

Balban, Sultan, 227, 230. 

Balkh, ca., 402. 

Baldchistan, :i61, 374. 

Balochpur, battle of, 386. 

Bana, author, xix. 

Bandah, the ‘ false ffuru 455, 156. 
Bandobast = Settlement^ q,v,^ 353 n, 
Barbak Shah, of Jaunpur, 253, 255. 
Bardwan, 377. 

Bdrglr cavalry, 433. 

Barid, Amir of Bidar, 287, 288, 
Batavia, 336. 

Bebadal Khlin, jeweller, 393. 
Belgaum, 279. 

Bellary, town, captured by SivSji, 
429. 

Belur, temple at, 309. 

Bengal, Muhammadan conquest of, 
221 ; independent, 229, 258, 263; 
Akbar’s conquest of, 354 ; re> 
bellions in, 358, 380; praise of, 
418. 

Berar, co., 286, 363, 364. 

Bernardin of Siena, saint, 378; 
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Bernier, Franvois, 414, 117, 118, 

422 424. 

Best, Captain, 380. 

Beveridge, Mr. and Mrs. H., his- 
torical researches of, xxii. 

Bhagnagar=^ Hyderabad, q.v.^ 289. 
Bhagwan Das, Raja, 372. 

Bhinibhar, 387. 

Bhonagir, <27 r,. 

Bhonsla (BhonsJe \ family or clan, 131 . 
Bldar, t., 278, 285; sultanate, 282, , 
287, 407. 

Bihar, t. and co., 221. 

Bihari Lai, poet, 421, 423. 

Bihar Mall K5ja, 346. 

Bijupur, ci. and km.^ buildings at, 

*298, 299 ; history of, 290-9, 319, 

398, 399, 407, 122, 442, 451. 

Birbal, Rajji, 361,372. 

Bir Singh Bundela, Raja, 3(il, 392, 
421.437. 

Bokhara, ro., 402. 

Bombay Presidency, early histor)" 
of, 339 ; city, the premier in India, 

xi. 

Boughton, Gabriel, 401 n. 

Brahmanical, distinctive system, xi, 

xii. 

Brahmans, India the land of the, x. 
Brahmapuri camp, 445. 

Brahmaputra, r., iii ; delta, 424. 

Branding regulations, .327, 353, 

Browne, Mr. James, 468 n. 

Buddhism, Holy Land of, xix. 

Bukka, Raya, 301, 302, 317, 319. 

BulakI or IJawar Baksh, Prince, 392. 
Buland Darwaza, 351, 369. 

Bundclkhand, 222. 

Burgess, J., on Gujarat architecture, 

274. 

Burhan-i Ma\tsir, history, 275 
276, 281, 2S6. 

Burhanpur, 297, 363, 385, 386, 394, 

395, 403. 

Burma, distinct from India, i. 

Buseo, Rev. Father, 409. 

Gael = KS.yal, q.v, 

Calcutta, importance of, vi ; founda- 
tion of, 339, 449, 451 ; K. I. Co. in, 

466. 

Calendar, xvi «. 

Calicut, viii, 309, 331, 335. 

Caliph, see Khaltfs. 

♦u 2 


Cannanore, 331. 

Cape of Good Hope, .331. 

Careri, 447 m., 452. 

Catharine of Braganza, .3.39. 

Cats, eaten, 315. 

Cauvery — Kaveri, r. , q.v. 

Ceylon, distinct from India, i ; 

chronicles of, xv ; horrors in, 313. 
Chagatai Turks, 225 n. 

Chakan, fori, 278. 

Chakravartiii, Raja, ix. 

Chand Bibi, 290, *294, 363. 
Chandernagore, 3J17. 

Chandragiri, 307, 316, 339, 405, 
407. 

Charnock, Job, .339, 449. 

Chauth^ a tax, 434, 457. 

Child, Sir Josiah and Sir John, 339, 
:^), 449, 450. 

China, histones of, xv, xix ; attack 
I on, 241. 

Chinab, r., 375. 

Chinese, pilgrims, xix. 

Chingiz, Hath, t?/., 387 ; Khan, 

(1) 226, 227, 230; (2) governor 
of Multan, 225 w. 

Chin Kilich Khan«A&af Jah, o.r., 
4s>6. 

Chitor, inscriptions at, xvii, 232, .350 ; 
demolition of walls of, 103 ; destruc- 
tion of temples at, 139. 

Chittagong, 449. 

Chola, people and Arw., xii. 

Vhor mlndrs, 417. 

Christianity, in BTjapur, 296 ; in 
Mogul empire, ii61, 369, 378, 

388. 

Christians, xi ; persecution of, 397. 
Chronogram, specimen, 279. 
Chronology, i, xiv, xxiv. 

Cochin, 331. 

Coins, as source of history, xvii ; 
Chandil, 222 ; of slave kings, 225, 
226, 228 5 KhUji, 232 ; Tughlak, 
2.36, 244, 251; of Bengal, 243; of 
Jaunpur, 254 ; Lodi, 256 ; of Malwa, 
265 ; of Gujarat, 269 ; of Kashmir, 
273 ; BahmanI, 277, 286 ; of 

Vijayanagar, 303, 320 ; of Babur, 
321 ; SOr, 329 ; Indo-European, 
3S5-7, 339; of Akbar, 356; of 
Jahangir, 377, 391 ; of Murad 
Bakhsh, 410 ; of Shahjahan, 416, 
421, 423 ; of Aurangz6b, 449. 
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Comet, Newton’s, 430. 

Constitution, of India, xii. 

Conti, Nicolo, traveller, 303, 308. 
Cooura, r., 338. 

Courtesans at court, 314. 

Cow, venerated, x. 

Cunningham, Sir A., xv, xxiv. 

Cutch, and Gujarat 2G7 ; Diira. 

Shikoh in, 4*13, 

Cuttack (Orissa), 460. 

Dadaji Konadeo, 435. 

Dadar, <., 413. 

Daman, 336. 

Danishmand Khan, 414, 42.5. 

Danish settlements, 337, 449. 
Daniyal, Prince, 3,51, 363, 364. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 403, 404, 407, 
408, 411-15, 422. 

Darur (DharOr), fortress, 282. 

Daud Khan, (1) k. of Bengal, 3>i, 
il55 ; (2) officer of Dfira Shikoh, 
413; (3^ governor of the Deccan, 
453. 

Daulatabad, 398, 400. 

Daulat, Khan, (1 j 321 ; (2) 402. 
Dawar Bakhsh, or BulSkT, Prince, 
392. 

Day, Francis, 338. 

Deccan, the, ii, 275, 286, 299, 362-4, 
384, 391, 393, 397, 399, 408, 425, 
441, 445, 451, 456, 466, 468. 

Delhi, mediaeval cities of, 234, 237, 
239 ; of Shahjahan, 419, 422. 
DeorSi, battle of, 413, 422. 

Deva Raya, I and II, 302, 317-19. 
Dhar, t . , 265. 

Dharmat, battle of, 410, 422. 

Diet, at Vijayanagar, 31 4. 

Dilras Bano Begam, 400. 

Din Ildhii 359, 

Diu, 336. 

Duelling in S. India, 313. » 

Duff, Grant, historian, 451, 468. 

Du Jarric, historian, xxii, 366, 391. 
Durgadas of Mewar, 441. 

DurgavaU, queen, 347. 

East India Company, history of, 
337-42. 

Edicts, of Asoka, xvii. 

Edwaids, William, envoy, 381. 
Egyptian, Khallf, 244. 

Eu^beth, Queen, 337. 


Elliot, Sir Henry, xx. 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart, xx. 
Enslavement forbidden, 3*16. 

Era, XV ; Ilahi, xvi. 

Fa-hien, pilgrim, xix. 

FaizT, a58, 369, 372. 

Falta (Fulta\ 166. 

Famine, of a. d. 1291, 230; a. n. 
1312, 243; a. D. 1396, Durga Devi, 
276; A.i>. 1398, 252; a. «. 1473, 
of Bijapur, 280; a. n. 1555-6, 
344; A.D. 1595-8, 362, 371, 371; 
A. D. 16.%-2, 393 ; a. n. 1659, 423. 
Farhing-i Jahdngirl^ 390. 
Farrukhsiyar, emperor, 455, 4(58. 
FarukT, dynasty, 297. 

Path Khan, son of Malik Ambar, 
398. 

Fathpur-SikrI, 351, 356, 3.57, 369, 
373. 

Firishta (Ferishta), historian, xx, 
291. 

Firozabad, (I) at Delhi, 248, 252 ; 

(,2) in Deccan, 276. 

Firoz Shah, (1 ) of Delhi, 246 -52, 262 ; 

(2) Bahmam, 276, 285, 319. 
Florence, inlay work of, 41 9. 

Fort, St. George, 339 ; William, 3119. 
Forts, Maratha, 433. 

French settlements, 337, 311 . 

Fryer, Dr., traveller, 4il5, 152. 

Gaikw&r, of Baroda, 458. 

Galgala (Galgali), camp, 445. 
Ganges, r., iii ; Chausa on, 326. 
Gangfi Brahman, legend of, 275 n, 
Gauhatl, t . , 424. 

Gaur, «., 221, 231, 264. 

Gawllgarh, fortress, 284, 286. 

GemeUi Careri « Careri, Gemelli 
q,v. 

Geography, and history, i-vi. 
Ghaghra, battle of, 323. 

Ghdzi^ defined, 257, 280. 

Ghiyasu-d din, (1) Sultan of Ghdr, 
218,222; (2; Tughlak Shah, 236, 
Ghdr, CO., 217. 

Gingee=Jinji, q.v,, 429. 

Goa, 292, 301, 332, 336, 357, 379. 
Godavari, r., 289. 

Godolphin, Lord, 341, 342. 

Gogi (GQgi), 292. 

GogQnda, battle of, 355, 374. 
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Gokula, Jat rebel, 428, 

Golkonda, cL and km,, 288-90, 406, 
449,451. 

Gondwana, co,, conquered, 31-7. 

Govind Singh, Sikh^arw, 454. 

Oranth, of Govind, 454. 

Greece, dated history of, xiv, xv. 

Gujarat, sultanate of 967 971, 973; 
conquest of, 359. 

Gulbarga =* Kulbarga, q.v., 275 w., 
986. 

Gupta era, xv. 

Gwalior, ci, and State, 220, 229, 
411 ; taken by Akbar, 315. 

llabshi Abyssinians, g. r. , 978. 

Haidar, Mirza, of Kashmir, 273, 
974. 

Hakra, r., iv, 459. 

Haldighat Pass, Imttle of, 3 .j5, 37 1. 

Hamida liano Begain, 345. 

Hamilton, William, surgeon, 456. 

Hampi (Vijayanagar, q,v,), ruins 
at, 320. 

JIanafi (Hanlfa) school of law, 409, 
146. 

Hargobind, Sikh^gwra, 153. 

Hanhara I and 11 of Vijayanagar, 
301,309, 316, 317,319. 

Hasanabad- Ahsanabad, 275. 

Hastings, Marquess of. Governor- 
general, ix. 

Hawkins, Captain, 379, 381, 390. 

Hemu, 329, 343, 344. 

Henry, the Navigator, Prince, '531. 

Hindal, Prince, 395. 

Hindostan = Aryavarta, iii ; one 
country, x. 

Hinduism, base of Indian unity, x ; 
Telinga and Kanaresc, 300. 

Hindus, AkbaPs policy concerning, 
369. 

Hira Bal, 403. 

Hissar (Hisar Firoza), t., 948. 

Histories prohibited by Aurangzcb, 
496. 

History, Indian, scenes of, v ; divi- 
sions of, xiii ; sources of, xiv-xxiv ; 
beginning of dated, xiv. 

Hiuen Tsang, pilgrim, xix. 

Holkar, see J as want Rao Holkar, &c. , 
4.58v 

Hooghly (Hugll), t, and r., 396, 
449. 


Humayun, (1) Padsh&h of Delhi, 
occupied Gujarat, 270 ; history 
of, 395-7, 399, J530, 343, 374 ; (9) 
BahmanI, k., 279, 985. 

Husain, Ali, Barha Sayyid, 456 ; 
Shah, n) of Jaunpur, 953, 954; 
(9) of Bengal, 954, 263, 966, 973 ; 
(3) of Ahmadnagar, 990. 

Hyderabad (Haiderabad) ci., in Dec- 
can, 989. ^ 

'Ihadat-khanci = ‘Worship, House of’, 
q.v., 355. 

Ibn Batuta, traveller, 938-40, 946, 

262 . 

Ibrahim, Shah, (1) of Jaunpur, 951 ; 
(9) Lodi, Sultan, 955, 269, 399 ; 
(3) Adil Shah I of Bijapur, 993, 
997, 305, 319; (4) Adil Shah II, 
996, 297, 319 ; (5) titular emperor 
of Delhi, 4.'>6 n. ; Khan, (1) Nawab 
of Bengal, 339, 419; (9; Gardi, 
469 n. 

Ikhtiyfiru-l Mulk, rebel, 352. 

Ilahl era, xvi. 

Iliehpur (Ellichpur\ 287, 400. 

lltutmibh, Sultan, 222, 225, 930, 965. 

Imad Shahi dynasty, 286. 

Impalement, 319, 313, 

India, historical geography of, i-vi ; 
unity in diversity of, viii ; conquest 
of, 217, 957 ; Babur’s invasion of, 
312; early European voyages to, 
330. 

Indo-Muhammadan (-Persian) archi- 
tecture, 293, 256, 419. 

Indus, r., iii, 918. 

Inquisition, the, 335. 

Inscriptions, xvi. 

Islam, progress and decline of, 91 7 ; 
canons of, 299 ; in Indian life, 258 ; 
Shia sect of, 396 ; Akbar’s rejection 
of, 359, 369 ; a land of, 438. 

Islamabad ~ Mathura, g.v. , 437, 438 n. 

Islampuri» Brahmapuri, 445. 

Islam Shah, 399, 330. 

Ismail, Shah, of Bijapur, 993, 319. 

Itimadu-d daulah, 377, 390. 

Jagad-guTU, title, 996 n. 

Jdqlrs, 351. 

Jahanara Princess, 395, 400, 406, 
415. 

Jahandar Shah, 455. 
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Jahangir, history of, see Salim (3), 
Prince, mi, 375-9. 

Jaichand, Raja, 2^20, 

Jaimall, chie^, 350, 351. 

Jains, taught Akbar, 369 ; disliked 
by Jahangir, 388. 

Jaipur, 360. 

Jai Singh, Raja, 427, 437. 

Jaital, coin, 251. 

Jajau, battle of, 452, 468. 

Jalal Khan, of Jaunpur, 251. 

Jalalu-d din, (11 title of Raziyya, 
226 n. ; (2) Khiljl, Sultan, 230 ; 
(3) RumI, 261. 

James, k, of England, I, 381, 388; 
II, 449. 

Jamshid, Kutb Shahi, 289. 

Janiira, pirates of, 434. 

Jaoli, Raja of, 426. 

Jas want Singh, Raja, 409, 410, tI3, 
422, 428, 4:18. 

Jats (Jats , 366, 428, 461. 

Jauhar, rite, 350. 

Jaunpur, km., 254, 255, 262. 

Jesuit missions, to Akbar, xxi ; (1) 
356 -8 ; (2 and 3) 361, 374. 

Jews, xi. 

Jhujhar Singh, Bundela, 392. 

Jijl Bai, 431. 

Jinji ingee), 429, 444. 

Jlwan Khan, 413-15. 

Jhva tax, 251, 346, 456. 

Jodhpur State, 409, 410, 428, 440. 
John III, k. of Portugal, 3.35. 

Jumna, r., 361. 

Junnar, t., 392. 


Kabir, poet, 260. 

Kabul, Indian until 17:i9, ix ; Muham- 
madan conquest of, 217 ; Babur, k. 
of, 321 ; Humfiyunat,:i26 ; Akbar’s 
expedition to, 358 ; Shah Alam at, 
452. 

Kaikobad, Sultan, 229, 230. 

Kakatiya principality, 289. 

Kalamullah, BahmanI, 285 n. 

Kalanaur, 3i:i. 

Kalanjar, 327, 350. 

Kalima defined, 359. 

Kalusha, minister, 443. 

Kalyan, t., 426. 

Kamal Kham, minister, 293. 

Kamalu>d din, vizier, 460. 


Karabakhsh, Prince, 444, 4.52. 
Kamran, Prince, 325. 

Kunarese language, &c., 276, 315. 
316. 

Kanchi, ci,, 280. 

Kandahar, early history of, 326, 361 , 
37 4, 385, 441 ; three sieges of, 102, 
403, 422. 

Kangra, 384. 

Kara (Kurrah), f. and district, 231. 
Karan Singh, of Me war, 381. 

Karat oy a, r., 221. 

Karnal, battle of, 459. 

Karwar, port, 435. 

Kashmir, mediaeval and later history 
of, 271 4; Aurangzebin, 424. 
Kasim, Barid, 282, 287, 288 7t. ; Khan, 
general, 410. 

Kasi Raja, Pundit, 464^ 468. 

Katak =^'Cuttack, (j.v. 

Kaveri (Cauvery), /*., xi. 

Kayal, ruined port, iv. 

Kdzts, 370. 

Keigwin, Captain, rebellion of, 339, 
Kesava deva, temple, 421, 437. 

Khafi Khan, historian, xxii, 421, 42:1. 
Khajwah, battle of, 412, 422. 

Khaiaf Hasan BasrI, 277, 279. 

Khalifs, the, 244, 436, 447. 

Khalllullah Khan, general, 411. 
Khedsa, crown-lands, 3,54. 

Khandesh, km. and co., vi, 297, 362, 
:i64, 4:14. 

Khan Jahan, (1) minister, 248; (2) 
son of (1), 251 ; (3) Lodi, rebel, 392. 
Khanua, battle of, 323. 

Khan Zaman, rebel, 350. 

Khizr Khan, 25:i. 

Khokhar tribe, 222. 

Khuldabad, vi., 446. 

Khurram, Prince, 381, 383-5, :194. 
See Shahjahan. 

Khusru, (1) Shah or Malik of Ghazni, 
218; (2) Amir, poet, 229, 260; 
(3) Prince, 364, 366, 375, 383, 384, 
390, 453. 

Khwaja Jahan, (1) 2:16, 24? ; (2) 254. 
Kirat (Kirti) Singh, Raja of Jaipur, 
427 . 

Kolaba (Colaba), port, 434. 

Kondapalli (Condapilly), t., 280, 
Konkan, the, ii, 277. 

Korkai, ruined port, iv. 

Kosi, n, iii. 
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Krishna-deva Raya, k. of Vijaya- 
nagar, 3(«, 315, 316, 318, 319. 

Krishna, n, ii, 277, 289, 294, 415. 

Krittivasa, Bengali author, 264, 

Kubacha, Nasiru-d din, 222. 

Kulbarga, 275, 276, 278, 282 7i., 
284. 

Kuruba, tribe or caste, 315 n. 

Kurukshetra, ix. 

Kutb, Minar, 225 ; Shahi dynasty of 
Golkonda, 288-90, 4(K>. 

Kutbu-d din, (1) saint, 223 ; (2) Aibak 
(ibak), Sultan, 220-3, 2^10; (,3; 
Mubarak, Sultan, 235, 261 ; (4) 
Koka, 377. 

Lahore, 375, 377, 390. 

Lakshmana, Sena, k, of Bengal, 221. 

Land, revenue systems, of Vijaya- 
nagar,'311 ; of Slier Shah, 327 ; of 
Akbar, 371. See Settlement. 

Libraries, 299. 

Lichchhavi, tribe or clan, xi, xii n, 

Lingayat, sect, x v. 

Literature, under Jaunpur dynasty, 
255 ; Hindu, in Bengal, 264 ; of 
the Deccan sultanates, 299 ; of 
Vijayanagar, 316 ; of Akbar’s 
reign, 373; of Jahangir's reign, 
390 ; of Shahjahan’s reign, 421. 

Local self-government, xii. 

l-,yall, Sir Alfred, xiii. 

Macao, in China, 336. 

Mackenzie MSS,, xxiv. 

Madhava, brother of Sayana, 316. 

Madras, grant of site of, 3o7, 338, 
407, 422. 

Madura, t, and co,, xi ; Nayak 
dynasty of, 308. 

Mahabat Khan, (1) Khan Khanan, 
376 n., 386,390, 397, 398, 407 ; (,2; 
450. 

Mahdbhcirata, epic, ix. 

Maham Anaga, 345, 346. 

Mahmud, G) Sultan of Ghazni, xix, 
218; (2) Tughlak, 252; (3) Ghori 
of Malwa, 265 ; (4) Khiljl of Malwa, 
265 ; (5) Bigarha, of Gujarat, 269 ; 
(6) Gawan, minister, 279-81 ; {7) 
BahnianT, 282, 286. 

Mahoba, t, , 222. 

MahQr, t* in BerSr, 286. 

Malacca, 333. 


Malava (Malloi), people in Punjab, 
xi. 

Malay Archipelago, 336. 

Malik, Kafur, 233 ; Ambar, 380, 381, 
398 ; Muhammad, poet, of Jais, 
259. 

Malwa, Sultanate of, 265-7. 
Mandalgarh, 355. 

Mandu, ruined ci, 267. 

Mangalore, 309. 

Manrique, traveller, 422. 
Mansabdurs, 354, 356, 370, 

I Man Singh, Kunwar and Raja, 355, 
' 361 , 364, 366, 372, 375, 381. 

Mansur, (1) Khwaja Shah, 359 ; (2) 
Ustad, artist, 39(). 

Manucci, traveller, 415, 422. 

Mapila (Mopiah\ merchants, 332. 
Marathas, the, ix, 399, 430-6, 457, 
458, 468 ; books on, 451, 468. 
Marble, 419. 

Marwar = Jodhpur State, 360. 

Mary, the Virgin, 362, 378. 
Masulipatam, 338. 

Mathura, 253, 437. 

Mawalis, of Western Ghats, 425. 
Meerut, L, 252. 

Megasthenes, author, xix. 
Meghavarna, k, of Ceylon, xv. 
Melinda, 331. 

Mendosa, Don Andreas Hurtados 
de, 379. 

Menezes, Archbishop dc, 379. 

Mewar, 317, 360, 381. See Udaipur. 
Mewati brigands, 228. 

I Mihru-n ni.sa = N urjahan, ij,r , , 377. 
Mildenhall, John, 362. 

Mill, James, historian, xxiii. 

Mint, of Akbar, 356. 

I Mir Jumla, 405, 407, 410, 423, 
I 424. 

, Mirtha (Merta), fortress, 316. 

Mirzas, the, 352. 

Mogul empire, decline of, 465. 
Moguls, the later, 467. 

Moluccas, the, 333. 

Mongolian type, xii. 

Monserrate, Father Antonio, 3.57, 
359, 372, 374. 

Motl Masjid, at Agra, 421. 

Muazzam, (1) Khwaja, 346; (2) 
Prince, 427, 428, 440, 442, 443, 
452; ~ Shah Alam, q,v,, and 
- Bahadur Shad (1) of Delhi, 
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Mubarak, (1) Kutbu>d din, Sultan, 
235; (2) Shaikh, 357, 367, 369, 
372 ; (3) Shah, Armenian, 379. 
Mudgal, 296, 306. 

Mudhol, t., 445. 

Muhammad, (.1) of Ghor, 218-22, 
229, 265 ; (2) bin Tughlak, 

Sultan of Delhi, ix, 217, 236-46, 
258, 263, 275, 279, 3.52; (3) 
Khiljl, son of Bakhtyar, 221, 223, 
224; (4) Bahmarn, Ar., Shah I, 
276, 285, 302, 319; (5) Shah II, 
285, 319; (^6) Shah III, 279-81, 
285, 319; (,7; Shah, Adil of 
Bijapur, 297, 298, 319; (8' 

Zahlru-d din (Babur, 321 ; 

(9) Adil Shah Sur, 329, 3.30, 34«3; 

(10) Hakim of Kabul, 34^1, 358; 

(11) Nuru-d din (Jahangir, (/.p.), 

375; (12) Adil Khan Shah, of 
Bgapur, 398, 407; (13) Sultan, 

eldest son of Aurangzeb, 406, il2, 
467; (11) Dara Shikoh, q.v.^ 
414; (15) Sa‘id Kotwal, 416; 
(16) Ghazzall, Imam, 446; (17) 

Azam, Prince ((/.v.), 452, 467 ; 
(18; Shah, of Delhi, 456, 457, 
459, 467, 468 ; (19) Ibrahim, titular 
emperor of Delhi, 467. 

Muhammadab^ = Bldar, 278. 
Muhammadan, dates of conquest, 
217 ; effect on caste and thought, 
of conquest, 260; kingdoms, 263; 
population of Deccan, 28 4 ; 
historians, xx, 230, 262, 274, 286, 
299, 300, 330, 374, 391, 451, 468. 
See Musalman, Muslim, and Islam. 
Muhammadans, Mongols became, 
231 ; of the Deccan, 292 ; Portu- 
guese cruelty to, 335. 

Mukarrab Khan, 379, 381. 

Mularaja, 218. 

Miilt&n, ri., 252, 443. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 383 »., 391, 394-6, 
415, 422. 

Mundy, Peter, traveller, 391, 394, 
417. 

Municipal institutions, xii. 

Munim Khan, (1) 354 ; (2) 452, 455. 
Murad, Prince, (1) son of Akbar, 
351, 357,363; (2) Bakhsh, son of 
Shahjahan, 402, 408, 409-11, 422. 
Musalman, Muslim[8j, massacres, 
223; point of view, 226; early 


policy, 234, 251 ; exempt from 
jizya, 250 ; causes of success, 257 ; 
lleet, 269. 

Muttra -Mathura, qA\ 

Nadira Begam, 414, 

Nadir Shah, 393, 458-60. 

Naiibu-d daula, 462 n. 

Naklb Khan, ‘ reader ’, 378. 

Nana, Farnavis, 468 n. 

Narasa Nayaka, 318, 319. 

Narasinga (Narsingh) Saluva, 303, 
316,318, 319. 

Namala, fortress, 284. 

Narnaul, <., 429. 

Narsingh (Narsinga), kin, = Vija- 
yanagar empire, 303, 316. 

Nasiru-d din, (1) Kubacha, 222; 

(2) Sultan of Delhi, 227, 230; 

(3) Sultan of Malwa, 266; (4; 
Muhammad Shah of Gujarat, 268. 

Navy, Mogul, 450. 

Nawab Nazim, 370. 

Nayaka dynasty of Madura, 308. 
Negapatam, 336. 

Nckusiyar, titular emperor, 456 n, 
Nepal, sacrifices in, 315 ; Maharaja- 
dhiraj of, 457. 

Nikitin, Athanasius, traveller, 283, 
286. 

Nizam Khan — Sikandar Lodi, 

253. 

Nizam Shahi dynasty, 290, 398. 
Nizamu-d din, historian, 373, 374. 
Novaes, Bartholomcu Diaz, de, 331. 
Nudlah (Nuddea>, f., 221. 

Nuniz, Fern^o, traveller, 301,310-13. 
Nurjahiln (Nurmahall), 376, 377, 

383, 385, 386, 390, 394. 

Nusrat Shah, (1) of Delhi, 252; 
(2) of Bengal, 264. 

Olearius, traveller, 422. 

Orissa, Akbar 's conquest of, 355. 
Ormuz, 334, 338. 

Oudh, CO., 456, 461. 

Oxinden, Henry, 429; Sir George, 
449. 

Paes, Domingos, 310, 313, 

Puhul defined, 454. 

Painting, 373, 379, 421. 

P&li language, xiv. 

Pandua, ruined ci., 264. 
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PanTpat, battles of, xxii, 32:2, 34*4, 
462, 464 71, 

Panjab, 218, 344^, 375, 460. 

Parenda fortress, 282, 284, 398, 399, 
407. 

Parraal (Paramardi), k., 222. 

Parsees, xi, 360, 369. 

I’artab^^arh Fort, 426. 

Partap Singh, Rana, 355. 

Parviz, Sultan, 386. 

Patan, in Gujarat, 315. 

Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 253. 

Patna, Mundy at, 394. 

Peacock throne, 392, 459. 

Penang, 334. 

Pen Ganga, r., 275, 289. 

Penugonda, 2., 307. 

Pereira, Father Julian, 357. 

Persia, attack on, 240; Arab con- 
quest of, 331 ; regained Kanda- 
har, 385, 403; Shall Abbas, k. of, 
388 ; Dawar Bakhsh in, 392 ; 
peacock throne in, 393 ; lost 
Kandah&r, 401 ; Prince Akbar in, 
441. 

Persian, literature, 255; language, 
259; k. Bahnian, 275; urbanity, 
324 ; occupation of Kabul, 348 ; 
governor of Kandahar, 361 ; 
mystics, 367 ; writers in, 371, 421, 
451 ; Mir Jumla, a, 405. 

Peshwas, the, 434, 457. 

Pietra dura inlay, 419. 

Pigs, kept at Vijayanagar, 315. 

Pilgrim tax, 34-6. 

Pinheiro, Father Emmanuel, 361, 
379, 380. 

Pir Muhammad, 345. 

Pir Panjal Pass, 425. 

Plague, 381. 

Plassey, battle of, xxiii. 

Pondicherry, 337, 342. 

Poona, 427. 

Pope, the, 378 ; Gregory, xiii, xvi n. 

Portcullis coin, 337. 

Portraits, 421. 

Portuguese, viii ; archives, xxi ; 
on western coast, 269, 295; in 
Africa, 331 ; failure of, 341 ; war 
with Jahangir of, 380 ; at Hooghly, 
396 ; in decay, 449. 

Prasagti defined, xvi. 

PratinHhi^ minister, 457 w. 

Pray&gtt Allahabad, q,v. 


IaW 9^(1 

Prithlraj (Pithora^ Rai, 218, 220. 
Prostitution at Vijayanagar, 313, 
Pulicat, 336. 

Punishments, at Vijayanagar, 312 ; 
in Ceylon, 313. 

Purchas, Samuel, author, 391. 


Rafiu-d darajat, 456 n. 

Rafiu-d daulat, 456 n, 

RaghujI, chief, 460. 

Raghunath Rao, 461. 

Ragoba ( = RaghunSlth Rao), 460. 
Raichur fortress, church at, 296; 

history of, 304, 305, 310. 

Raigarh, 430. 

Raja Ram, Raja, 444. 

Rajmahal, 355. 

Ramanand, 260. 

Rama Raja Saluva, 305, 318, 319. 
Rama’s Bridge, x. 

Jidmnckarit-^mdnas, poem, 373. 
Ramdas, poet, 431 , 451 . 
Ranthambhor, 232, 345, 350. 

Rauza, 446. 

Raziyya, Sultan, 226 n. 

Records, xxi. 

Religions, Indian, xvii. 

Republics, ancient Indian, xii w. 
Revenue system, of Akbar, 371 ; 
of Mursnld Kula Khan, 404; of 
Sivajl, 435 ; of the Peshwas, 457. 
River changes, iii, iv. 

Roberts, P. E., historian, xxiv. 

Roe, Sir T., ambassador, 338, 376, 
382-4, 390, 

Rohilkhand, 456, 460. 

Rohilla people and war, 456, 460. 
Roshanara (Roshan Rai), Begam, 
395, 414. 

Rupee, exchange value of, 403. 

I Rupnagar, 411. 


Sa*adat, Kh&n, of Oudh, 456. 
Sacrifice, animal, 315. 

Sadasiva, (1) Raya, 305, 318, 319; 

C2) Bhfto eSadasheo), 461. 

Sadras, 341. 

SaduUah Khan, 402, 407. 

Saifu-d din Ghori, minister, 276, 
Sakas, 259. 

Salim, (1) Shah » Islam Shah, 
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3‘29 ; (2') Shaikh, Chishti, 3.>1 ; 
(3) Prince, 351, 362-4, 374. 

Salima Bcgam, 361. 

Samarkand, 321. 

Sambhaji, Raja, 441, 413, 451. 

Samudragupta, A*., xv. 

Samugarh (Sambhugarh), battle of, 
410, 422. 

San Thom^, 338. 

Sardesmnkhl defined, 434, 457. 

Sarkar, Prof. J., author, xxii, 151. 

Sarnal, 352. 

Satiira, t, and State, 111. 

Sfitgaon, 3,95. 

= Suttee, q.v, 

Satnami insurrection, 428. 
poetical work, 121. 

Say ana, commenbitor, 316. 

Say y id dynasty, 252, 262. 

Sea-power, viii, xiii. 

Senapati^ 433. 

Serampore, 337. 

‘ Settlement ’ defined, 3,53 n. 

Sewell, Mr. II., work of, xxii. 

ShSh Alam=' Alam, Shah, q.r.^ 423. 

Shahjahan, (1^ I, as prince, 381-7, 
391 ; see Khurrain Prince ; as 
emperor, xxiii, 392-415 ; character 
of, 415 ; administration of, 416 ; 
art and architecture of reign of, 
419-21 ; chronology of, 422; (2) II, 
titular emperor, 456 v. 

ShShjahanabad, 419, 422. 

ShahjT (Sahu), 399, 400, 407. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, 400, 413. 

Shahrukh, Sultan, 309. 

Shahryar, Prince, 377, 385, 391, 394. 

Shahu (Sivaji II), Raja, 4.53, 457. 

Shamsu-d din, (1^ =Iltutraish, Sul- 
tan, q,v , ; (2) officer of Akbar, 346. 

Shayista Khan, 424, 427, 449. 

Sherafgan, 376. 

Sher Shah, 326-30. 

Shia religion, 290, 291, 293. 

Shihabu-d din, (1) of Ghor, 218; 
(2) of Malwa, 265 ; (3) officer of 
Akbar, 345. 

Sholapur, fortress, 282, 442. 

Shuja, Prince, 399, 405, 408, 409, 
412, 413. 

Shuj&u-d daula, Nawab, 460-2. 

Sldi pirates, 434. 

Sijdah defined, 360. 

Si'kandar, (1) Lodi, Sultan of Delhi, 


253, 254, 262 ; (2) Sultan o 

Ka.shmrr, 272, 274 ; (3) Suita’ 
of Bijapur, 297, 442, 444 n. 
(4) Sur, Sultan of Delhi, 343, 344. 

Sikandara (Sec’undra), near Agrt 

254, 366, .388, 419. 

Sikh history, early, 453-5, 468. 

Sildhdtr (Siliidar) cavalry, 433. 

Sind, province, 244, 247, 361. 

Sindia, 458. 

Singapore, 334. 

Sipdhsclhlr ^ Silhadclr, 370. 

Sipihr Shikoh, Prince, 412, 414. 

Sivaji, (1) son of ShahjT, 399; early 
career of, 407, 425, 426 ; at Agra, 
427 ; Rajil, 428 ; southern con- 
quests of, 429 ; death and charac- 
ter of, 430, 431, 432 ; institutions 
of, 433-5 ; letter ascribed to. 
439 n. ; successor of, 44.3 ; defenc 
of English factory against, 449 
chronology of, 451 ; (2) II - 

Shahu, q,t\t 453. 

Slave kings, 229, 230. 

Slavery, 249, 346. 

Spain, A, of, 378. 

Spice Islands, 333, 419. 

Srinagar, in Garhwal, 112. 

Sfiilpas, xvii. 

Style, old and new, xvi n, 

ISilhaddr defined, 370. 

Sftbas, of Akbar, 365 ; of Aurangzeb, 
450. 

Sufi mystics, 367, 388. 

Sulaiman, (1) Kararanl, .354 ; (2) 
Shikoh, Prince, 410-12, 422. 

Sultanate of Delhi, 256. 

Sundar Brahman, ‘186. 

Suraj Mall, Jat, 461. 

Surat, 267, 338, 339, 340, 342, 352, 
428, 449, 

Sur dynasty, 330. 

Sutlaj, r., iii. 

Suttee (Satt), at Vijayanagar, 309 • 
at Goa, 332. 

TahakdUi Ndsirl^ xx. 

Tahmasp Kuli Khan Nadir Shah, <^.r« 

Tai-tsu, Ming emperor, 3)2. ^ 

Taj, the, 395, 397, 415, 419. 

Talikota, battle of, 294, .306. 

Tamerlane = Timur, Amir, q,v, . 

Tamil, language and literature, xiii,' 
xxiv. 
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TanajI Malusr€, Maratha, 426. 
Tanjore, ix, 443. 

Tankah^ coin, 251. 
lansen, singer, 351. 

Tara Bal, regent, 444. 

Tarain, battles of, 218-20, 229. 

Tardi Beg, 343. 

Tauhid Ildhi^Dtn Ildhl^ J159. 
Tavora, Ruy Lourenco de, 380. 
Taxila, ri., xvii, xxiv. 

Tegh Bahadur, Sikh ffuru, 429, 454. 
Tclingana, 400. 

Telugu, literature, &c., 300, 315, 
316. 

Temples, demolished, 437, 451. 

Terry, Rev. K, 376, 383, 387, 
Thuggee, q.v. 

ThanSsar, <., xix. 

Thathah (Tatta), 413, 437, 450. 
^riiuggee {thaql), 231. 

Tibetan type of mankind, xii. 

Timur, Amir, 252, 262. 

Tinnevelly District, changes of 
level, iv. 

Tippoo (Tipu), Sultan, xvi. 

Tirumala, ^1) Raya, 307; ^,2) 

Nayak, 308. 

Tobacco, 388, 454. 

Tod, Colonel, xviii, xxiv. 

Todar Mall, Raja, 353, .'155, 370-2. 
Toleration, of Akbar, 369, 438. 

Torna, fort, 425. 

Torture, judicial, 249. 

Tradition, xviii, 

Tranquebar, f., 337. 

Transoxiana, 361, 401. 

Tribal constitutions, xii. 

Trichinopoly, ix, 443. 

Tughlak&bad, 237. 

Tughlak Shah, 236, 262. 

Tughril, rebel, 228. 

Tukaram, poet, 431, 451. 

Tulsi Das, poet, 373. 

Tungabhadra, r., ii. 

Udaipur State * Mewar, q,v., 347 ; 
439. 

Udai Singh, Rana, 350, 355, 
Udayagiri, in Neliore District, 303. 
Ulamd^ 358. 

Umarkdt, 326, 330. 

Jpanishads^ 409, 

Urdu language, 259. 


UsmSn Khan, rebel, 380. 

Uzbegs, 347, 363. 

Vadda tribe in Mysore, 315. 

Vaigai, r., xi. 

Varthema, Ludovico di, traveller, 
270. 

Vasco da Gama, viii, 331, 342. 

Vedas^ x. 

Vellore. 316, 429. 

Venkata II, Raya, 307. 

Veroneo, Gcronimo, 397. 

Vidarbha, co. « Berar, g.r., 286. 

Vijayanagar, cL and Arm., rise of, ix, 
217, 244; wars with Bahmanis, 
276-8 ; condition of people of, 283 ; 
confederacy against, 289, 294, 306 ; 
revolutions in, 293 ; ruin of, 295, 
297, 301, 307, 336; history of, 
299-320 ; the city described, 308 
11; administration of, 311, 316; 
duelling in, 313; diet and sacrifices 
at, 314, 315; architecture and art 
of, 300, 317 ; coins of, 320. 

Vikramaditya, royal title, 344, 

Vind, Indian lute, xvii. 

Vishnu, deity, x. 

Viswas Rao, 461, 462, 464. 

Vyanklyi (Venkajee), chief, 429, 434. 

Wahindah, r. ^Hakra, q»v,, iv. 

Wakinkera fort, 446. 

Warangal, f., 236, 276, 289, 301, 303. 

‘Worship, House of’, 355, 358. 

Xavier, Father Jerome, 361, 372, 381. 

Yaiduz, 222. 

Yamuna- Jumna, r., q,v. 

Yaudheya tribe, xi, xii w. 

Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur, 291, 
297, 319. 

Yiisufzai, war, 361. 

Zainab&dl Mahall, concubine, 403. 

Zainu-I Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
273, 274. 

ZamUna Beg -Mahabat Khan, u.v., 
376 «. 

Zamorin, the, 309, 331, 335. 

Zanzibar, 331. 

Zi&u-d din Barant, 262. 

ZiMlAr Khin, 444« 4.53, 456. 
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